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SPEECHES. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  July  19tli, 

1841. 

[The  Bill  from  the  House  authorizing  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  its  passage.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  I  rise  simply  to  state  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  measure,  but  without  the  slightest  expec- 
tation of  changing  a  single  vote,  after  witnessing  the  united 
and  disciphned  resistance,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  to 
every  amendment,  however  clear  and  necessary. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  bound  to 
vote  suppHes  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury  whenever 
called  on,  without  investigating  the  causes  which  occasioned 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  not  only  regard  it  as  a  right,  but  as 
a  duty,  before  voting  supplies,  to  scrutinize,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  the  necessity  of  granting  them,  and  then  to  grant 
with  extreme  moderation,  after  we  are  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity. I  hold,  in  fact,  that  the  right  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing supplies  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  aU  free  States,  be 
the  form  of  government  what  it  may ;  and  that  it  is  not  less 
necessary  in  our  Government  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  springs  necessarily  out  of  the  relation  which  is  to  be  found 
under  every  government  of  tax  payers  and  tax  consumers — 
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those  who  support  and  those  who  are  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Goveraments  will  ever  be  found  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  latter,  and  that  tendency,  unless  counteracted  by 
withholding  supplies,  must,  in  the  end,  impose  on  the  com- 
munity oppressive  burdens. 

To  make  out  his  case,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  deficit ;  he  must  go 
further,  and  show  how  it  occurred,  and  why  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  This  he  has  not  done,  except  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  estimated  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue. I  hold  he  ought  to  have  gone  further,  and  to  have 
shown  that  every  effort  has  been  made,  on  his  part,  to  meet 
such  falling  off  by  economy  in  the  expenditures,  and  limit- 
ing their  amounts  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service.  If,  after  showing  that  he  had  done  so,  a  deficit  still 
remained,  I  would  feel  bound  to  supply  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

So  far  from  doing  this,  he  had  shown  a  disposition  pre- 
cisely the  reverse — a  desire  to  make  out  a  deficit,  instead  of 
avoiding  one :  and  that  too,  expressly  with  a  view  that  he 
might  make  this  call  for  supply  in  the  form  of  a  funded 
debt. 

I  feel  satisfied  that,  had  the  present  Secretary  been  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  strict  regard  to  economy  as  his  predecessor, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  cent  of  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  believe  the  treasury  was  as  amply  supplied,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  upon  it,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last ;  and  yet 
we  have  a  demand  now,  when  the  year  is  but  half  expired, 
of  an  additional  supply  of  ^12,000,000 ;  when,  at  the 
termination  of  the  last,  under  circumstances  not  less  trj'- 
ing,  a  considerable  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury.  The 
Senate  will  remember  that,  after  the  estimates  had  been  made 
and  voted  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  treasury  for  the  present 
year,  they  were  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Wise),  by  the  grant  of  power  to 
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issue  $5,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  which  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  actual  falling  off  of  the  imports  below 
the  estimate.  • 

I  will  say  to  my  friends,  that  if  they  adopt  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  grant  supplies  in  such  cases  whenever  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  make  a  deficit,  vain  would  be  their  resistance  to 
those  now  in  power.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  to  pursue  such 
a  course  would  endanger  public  credit,  or  arrest  the  wheels 
of  Government.  The  majority  in  power,  whose  extravagance 
or  neglect  may  cause  the  deficit,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
supplying  it ;  but  they  had  no  right  in  such  cases  to  call  for 
the  vote  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 

I  hold  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
a  state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right  of  with- 
holding the  supplies  ought  ever  to  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
energetic  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  regard  the  withholding  of  supplies,  with  a  view  of 
forcing  the  country  into  a  dishonorable  peace,  as  not  only  to 
be,  what  it  had  been  called,  moral  treason,  but  very  little 
short  of  actual  treason  itself.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
the  attempt  to  withhold  supplies  by  the  Federal  party,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  so  odious. 

But  I  am  not  compelled  to  resort  to  this  high  elementary 
principle  to  justify  my  opposition  to  the  present  measure.  It 
furnishes  abundant  ground,  connected  with  its  details,  to  jus- 
tify the  most  decided  opposition  ;  and  among  others,  it  will 
be  sufficient  of  itself  that  it  asks  too  much.  It  proposes  a 
loan  of  $12,000,000  with  a  power  of  issuing  treasury  notes 
in  the  place  of  those  that  may  be  redeemed,  amounting  to 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  more  ;— thereby  authorizing  a  loan 
of  about  $18,000,000,  when,  in  fact,  the  deficiency  of  the  year 
cannot  require  more  than  $5,000,000.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
arguments  necessary  to  establish  this  fact.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  that  sum  would  be  sufficient,  with  due 
economy,  not  only  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  at 
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the  end  of  the  year,  but  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
mint  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  and  in  the  treasury  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Govemm^t. 

I  am  unwilling  to  vote  any  supplies  beyond  the  exigencies 
of  the  year.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  it ; — but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  against  it.  A  large  portion  of  the  supposed 
deficiency  of  the  next  year,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  take 
place  before  the  4th  of  March, — and  much  of  it  not  until 
nearly  this  time  twelvemonth.  Why  then  provide  for  it  at 
this  extraordinary  session,  when  our  attention  is  absorbed  in 
other  and  more  important  subjects  .^  Why  not  wait  until 
the  next  regular  session,  when  there  will  be  so  much  more 
leisure, — when  the  state  of  the  treasury  will  be  so  much  more 
accurately  known, — and  when  the  revision  of  the  tariff — whe- 
ther it  should  take  place  at  this  or  the  regular  session — will 
enable  us  to  decide  so  much  more  accurately  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  required.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  case  for  con- 
fidence, as  claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  but  simply  of  prudence  and  discretion.  Our  confi- 
dence may  be  asked  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  act,  but 
never  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  there  is  no  such  necessity. 

But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  why  the  grant 
of  supplies  should  not  extend  beyond  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  Government.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would,  as  has  been  stated,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  treas- 
ury a  sum  not  less,  in  aU  probability,  than  $18,000,000. 
Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  never  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  means, — which 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case  in  this  as  in  all  foimer 
instances.  There  is  no  government  on  earth  that  has  a 
stronger  disposition  to  extravagance  than  this.  Make  this 
large  and  unnecessary  grant  of  supply,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  economy  and  retrenchment — virtues  so  essential  to 
a  republic,  and  so  necessary  at  the  present  time.  Truth  de- 
mands that  I  should  say  they  are  required  in  every  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Government, — beginning  with  Congress  and  go- 
ing down  to  the  humblest  officer.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
blame  any  party  or  any  individual.  The  disease  originated 
in  the  Tariff  of  1828,  which  poured  millions  upon  millions 
into  the  treasury,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government, — 
and  that,  too,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  final  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  So  strong  was  the  current  that  the  difficulty 
was  to  discover  expedients  by  which  the  surplus  could  be 
disposed  of.  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  all  ideas  of  economy,  retrenchment,  and  ac- 
countability should  be  lost,  and  the  most  wasteful  extrava- 
gance pervade  every  department.  For  this  there  was  but  one 
remedy — to  cut  off  the  supphes  by  reducing  the  duties  and 
by  withdrawing  the  surplus  from  the  treasury.  Both  w^ere 
successfully  applied — the  former  by  the  Compromise  Act,  and 
the*  latter  by  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836.  An  exhausted  treas- 
ury was  the  result ;  and  there  followed,  as  ever  will  follow, 
from  an  embarrassed  treasury,  a  spirit  of  economy,  retrench- 
ment, and  the  enforcement  of  accountability,  which  have  ef- 
fected, in  the  last  two  years,  a  very  great  reduction  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Senator  behind  me.  It  is  our  true  policy  to  continue  the 
embarrassment,  as  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  necessary 
reform.  A  government,  like  a  family,  spoiled  by  an  extrav- 
agant income,  can  only  be  reformed  by  stinted  means.  This 
measure  would  relieve  the  embarrassment — give  a  large  tem- 
porary surplus  to  the  disposal  of  Congress,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  further  reform. 

I  next  object  to  the  mode.  I  prefer  treasury  notes  to 
permanent  loans.  It  will  be  far  cheaper.  Instead  of  six 
per  cent.,  which  the  loan  will  cost,  treasury  notes  wiU  not 
cost  more  than  three.  I  understand  that  the  average  inter- 
est on  the  whole  amount  heretofore  issued  by  the  Government 
since  the  suspension  of  1837,  is  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  less 
than  that  proposed  to  be  given  on  the  loan  : — which,  on 
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$12,000,000,  would  make  a  asLving  of  $240,000  annually. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  case  of  treasury  notes,  interest 
never  begins  to  accrue  until  they  are  used ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  in  making  loans,  interest  is  paid  on  large  amounts 
long  before  they  are  used, — a  difference  which  cannot  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  1  per  cent,  making  an  additional 
saving  of  $120,000  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  two  items 
make  $360,000  annually,  and  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in 
three  years — the  period  before  which  the  loan  cannot  be  re- 
deemed. But  this  is  not  the  only  loss  which  the  country 
would  suffer.  The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange  of  treasury 
notes  for  the  stock  which  it  proposes  to  create,  and  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  would  not  be  redeemable  in  less  than  three 
years — while  none  of  the  treasury  notes  have  more  than  one 
year  to  run, — at  the  expiration  of  which  the  interest  ceases. 
Again  :  many  of  the  treasury  notes  bear  but  2  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  some  less  than  that,  having  a  mere  nominal  inter- 
est, and  others  5|  per  cent.  None  exceed  6  per  cent. 
These  are  to  be  exchanged  for  stock  bearing  6  per  cent. — 
making  a  clear  loss  to  the  Government,  and  a  corresponding 
gain  to  the  holders  of  the  notes  (principally  banks  and  bro- 
kers,) equal  to  the  difference  in  the  interest. 

As  great  as  this  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  the  strongest 
objection  under  this  aspect.  To  understand  the  real  loss  to 
the  country,  we  must  cast  our  eyes,  as  I  said  on  another 
occasion,  to  what  is  passing  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  there  to  raise  the  duties  on  all 
articles  now  duty  free,  and  those  which  pay  less  than  20  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  which  would  raise  the  revenue  from 
the  imports  to  $25,000,000  annually, — provided  such  heavy 
duties  should  not  reduce  the  exports,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  imports.  I  speak  on  the  supposition  that  the  exports 
will  continue  to  increase  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in 
the  same  ratio  that  they  have  since  the  reduction  of  the 
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tariff,  which  they  will  do,  in  all  probability,  unless  kept 
down  by  high  duties  on  imports. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effects  of  this  exchange  of 
treasury  notes,  payable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  stocks 
that  have  three  years  to  run  ?  How  will  this  vast  increase 
•of  revenue  be  absorbed  during  that  period,  when  no  part  of 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  or  absorption 
of  treasury  notes?  One  of  two  results  must  necessarily 
follow :  there  must  be  a  great  and  extravagant  increase  of 
expenditure,  equalHng  at  least  $28,000,000,  comprehending 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  or  the  reaccumulation  of 
another  surplus,  to  be  followed  by  another  expansion,  with 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  we  have  so  recently 
experienced  from  the  late  surplus.  If  the  former,  what 
becomes  of  the  promises  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  econ- 
omy, so  profusely  made  during  the  late  canvass  ? 

In  all  this,  the  gain  to  the  banks  will  be  not  less  clear 
than  the  loss  to  the  Government.  Should  a  surplus  be  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  would  be  but  an  increase  of  the 
deposits  in  the  bank — that  is,  so  much  additional  bank  capi- 
tal for  the  time,  advanced  by  the  Government,  without 
interest.  Should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  spent  in  expendi- 
tures, it  would  but  add  to  the  increase  of  bank  circulation, 
in  which  it  would  be  collected  and  disbursed.  To  which 
add,  that,  in  converting  treasury  notes  into  loans  or  stocks, 
it  will  give  to  the  former  a  shape  in  which  it  would  become 
a  commodity,  having  a  demand  in  the  foreign  market, — 
instead  of  being  confined  to  our  country,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued in  the  original  form, — and  would  thereby  enable  its 
holders  to  acquire  the  means  of  putting  and  continuing  the 
bank  in  operation. 

But  why  all  these  sacrifices,  amounting,  I  may  safely 
say,  to  millions  in  this  single  transaction,  in  favor  of  banks, 
brokers,  and  stock-jobbers  ?     How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  If 
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this  body,  instead  of  being  a  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  deputation  from  Wall-street,  sent  here  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  measure,  we  would  not  be  at  any  loss  to  under- 
stand why  they  are  arranged  as  they  are.  They  are  all  con- 
trived, in  the  best  manner,  to  suit  their  interest,  without, 
apparently,  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Government. 
But  we  are  not  such  a  deputation.  We  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  twenty-six  sovereign  States  of  this  Union, — 
intrusted  with  high  powers  to  be  used  for  their  benefit, — 
and  to  watch  over  and  guard  their  interests  ;  and  what  jus- 
tification can  we  ofier  in  thus  sacrificing,  without  compensa- 
tion, the  interests  of  those  we  were  sent  here  to  represent  ? 
We  have  not  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  were  overlooked. 
In  almost  every  instance  of  sacrifice  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  amendments  were  offered  with  a  view  of  protecting  the 
public  interest,  which,  after  full  discussion,  making  manifest 
the  sacrifice,  were  voted  down  by  an  united  and  steady  ma- 
jority. 

With  all  these  advantages  and  great  saving  in  favor  of 
treasury  notes,  why  not  use  them  in  preference  to  loans  ? 
But  one  objection  has  been  urged, — that  there  is  so  great  a 
facility  in  their  use,  that  the  Government  will  be  tempted 
to  plunge  deeply  into  debt,  unless  disused.  And  from  whom 
does  this  objection  come  ?  From  the  party  who,  if  they  do 
not  think  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  show  clearly 
by  their  acts  and  their  declarations,  that  they  regard  it  as 
no  great  evil.  As  to  my  part,  I  wish  to  speak  with  perfect 
candor ;  I  will  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  treasury  notes,  which  might,  to  a  limited 
extent,  tempt  to  incur  debts.  The  limits  are  narrow.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  treasury,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  in  tliis  debate,  must  always  prevent  an  excessive  issue. 
It  is  like  an  individual  using  his  notes  of  hand,  having  a 
short  date  to  run,  to  meet  his  engagements.  The  return  of 
these  would  soon  embarrass  him ;  to  avoid  which,  and  to 
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enable  him  to  plunge  more  deeply  in  debt,  the  resort,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  is  usually  to  a  mortgage.  Such, 
I  apprehend,  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  what 
is  a  permanent  loan  but  a  mortgage  upon  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  country  ?  It  is  the  only  form  of  indebted- 
ness, as  experience  has  shown,  by  which  heavy  and  durable 
encumbrance  can  be  laid  upon  the  community. 

But  there  is  another  and  decisive  reason  why  there  is  no 
grc^nd  to  fear  that  a  large  and  permanent  debt  will  ever  be 
contracted  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes.  The  banks,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  most  influential  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, are  hostile  to  their  circulation.  They  regard  them 
as  formidable  competitors  to  the  circulation  of  their  own 
notes,  from  which  they  derive  so  large  a  share  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  and  hence  have  ever  thrown  their  whole  weight  against 
them,  as  was  witnessed  during  the  late  war,  and  since  the 
present  suspension.  Very  different  are  their  feelings  towards 
loans  and  stocks.  Instead  of  viewing  them  with  a  jealous 
feeling  of  rivalry,  they  regard  them  as  the  safest  and  most 
acceptable  source  of  profit,  and  are  the  foremost  on  every 
emergency,  like  the  present,  to  urge  the  Government  to 
resort  to  them  as  the  best  means  of  relief  from  its  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Break  all  connection  with  the  banks, — 
neither  receive  nor  pay  away  their  notes,  nor  use  them  as 
the  depositories  of  your  money,  or  as  your  fiscal  agents, — 
take,  in  a  word,  such  a  step  as  will  withdraw  their  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  public  loans, — and  there  would  scarcely 
be  found  an  individual,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  who  would 
prefer  them  to  treasury  notes.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  banks 
and  bank  connection,  the  Government  could  at  all  times  use 
its  own  credit  to  supply  a  temporary  deficit,  many  times 
greater  than  the  present,  without  the  charge  of  a  single  cent 
for  interest.  What  did  the  Senator  who  reported  this 
measure,  and  supports  it  so  zealously,  say,  when,  some  one 
or  two  years  since,  he  denounced  the  Sub-Treasury,  because^ 
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according  to  his  opinion,  it  would  become  a  fiscal  bank? 
He  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  if  we  had  no  banks,  or  con- 
nection with  them,  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  alone, 
even  with  our  limited  revenue,  could  keep  in  circulation 
$40,000,000,  in  the  form  of  treasury  drafts,  which  would  be 
at  par  all  over  the  Union.  Yes,  Sir,  would  be  at  par,  with- 
out a  cent  of  interest.  The  demands  of  the  Government  for 
them  in  its  fiscal  concerns,  and  that  of  the  community  in  its 
commercial  and  business  transactions,  would  maintain  th^m 
at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 
But  this  great  resource,  which  would  prove  a  substitute  for 
loans  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  is  transferred  to  banks,  with- 
out compensation,  and  lost  to  the  community. 

This  brings  me  to  another,  and  to  me  an  overpowering* 
objection,  against  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  treasury  in  the 
mode  proposed,  to  which  I  alluded  the  other  day  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendments.  We  talk  of  loans,  as  if  we 
borrowed  gold  and  silver.  Under  our  bank  dynasty,  this  is 
all  a  mistake.  It  is  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  credit ; 
and  when  the  Government  is  the  borrower,  it  is  little  short 
of  a  fraud  on  the  community.  What  is  it  but  to  give  its 
credit  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  six  per  cent, 
stock,  in  exchange  for  bank-notes  (or  worse,  for  a  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  banks)  bearing  no  interest,  when  in  fact 
their  notes  of  credit  are  but  little  more  than  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  that  is,  the  community  in  another  form. 
The  Government,  in  a  word,  borrows  back  its  own  credit, 
through  the  banks,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  when  it  might 
use  it  directly,  with  equal  convenience,  for  nothing  at  all. 
Thus  thinking,  I  regard  the  whole  amount  of  interest  which 
may  be  paid  for  this  loan,  and  which  for  three  years  would 
be  more  than  $2,000,000,  to  be  but  little  more  than  a 
donation  to  banks  and  brokers.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Wall-street  should  shout  and  clap  its  hands  for  joy,  on  its 
passage  through  the  other  House.     Not  at  all  surprising  is 
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it,  that  it  should  regard  it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  bank 
and  the  whole  batch  of  measures  associated  with  it,  would 
also  force  their  way  through  Congress.  Yes,  it  has  cause  for 
joy  and  rejoicing. 

This  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  for  all  the  measures  of 
the  session,  and  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rear  a  splendid 
superstructure  of  the  paper  system — ^bank,  debts,  and  stock 
— rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  blind  indeed,  who 
does  not  see,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  strong  tendency  to 
plunge  the  Union  as  deeply  in  debt  as  are  many  of  the 
States,  and  to  subjugate  the  whole  to  the  paper  system. 
Every  movement  and  measure  indicates  it.  What  are  we 
doing,  and  what  engrosses  all  our  attention  from  morn  to 
noon,  and  from  week  to  week,  ever  since  our  arrival  here,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  extraordinary  session,  and  will 
continue  till  its  end  ?  What  but  banks,  loans,  stocks,  ta- 
riffs, distribution  and  supplies  ?  All  else  is  forgotten  and 
absorbed  in  these  ;  and  what  are  these  but  parts  and  parcels 
of  the  paper  system  ? 

On  such  an  occasion,  when  a  revolution  is  attempted  in 
the  Government,  I  feel  bound,  as  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  of  this  Union,  to  give  utterance  to  my  opin- 
ion, with  all  possible  freedom,  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
parliamentary  rules  to  the  liberty  of  discussion.  I  then  pro- 
claim that  Wall-street  (the  head  and  centre,  in  our  country, 
of  the  great  moneyed,  bank,  stock,  and  paper  interest,  do- 
mestic and  foreign)  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  Every  measure  is  controlled  by  it,  and  at  its  plea- 
sure ; — ^banks,  brokers,  and  stock-jobbers,  sway  every  thing  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  fruit  of  the  victory  of  the  party,  which 
has  been  so  triumphantly  chanted  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  All  else  are  neglected — forgotten.  No, 
not  all.  The  office-seekers  are  remembered.  They  come 
in  for  their  share.     Between  these  our  time  is  exclusively 
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divided  ;  laboring  hourly  and  daily  for  the  one  in  secret,  and 
the  other  in  open  session. 

As  to  the  people,  what  attention  do  they  receive  ?  They 
want  economy  and  retrenchment — light  taxes  and  moderate 
expenditures.  On  these  not  a  thought  is  bestowed,  although 
they  were  told,  during  the  late  canvass,  by  those  now  in 
power,  (and  truly  so,)  that  there  was  much  to  reform — much 
useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  to  retrench,  accompanied 
by  solemn  pledges  for  reform,  if  victory  should  place  power 
in  their  hands.  All  these  are  now  forgotten  or  postponed. 
I  say  postponed,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance  has  told  us,  that,  at  the  next  session,  these  pledges 
are  to  be  redeemed.  So,  then,  the  favorite  few — the  money- 
mongers  and  office  seekers — are  to  be  first  served — to  sit  at 
the  first  table — and  the  people  to  have  the  bones  and  crumbs 
of  the  second — if,  indeed,  they  should  be  permitted  to  share 
at  all  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Instead  of  sharing  the 
fruits,  they  will  share,  I  suspect,  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  corps  of  recruits,  which  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  victors  in  the  late  election.  I  refer  to  those 
who  were  enlisted  by  the  promise  that  proscription  should  be 
proscribed,  so  solemnly  given,  and  so  often  repeated,  from 
the  general-in-chief  down  to  the  lowest  recruiting  sergeant  ; 
— but  which  has  been  broken  in  utter  contempt  and  scorn  of 
pUghted  faith. 

i^fnother  respectable  corps  of  recruits  are  doomed  to  share 
the  same,  if  not  a  more  disgraceful  fate.  I  refer  to  the  large 
portion  of  the  State  Rights  men,  who  mther  voted  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  than  for  Gen.  Harrison, — and  who  were  in- 
duced to  hope  from  declamation  from  high  sources  during 
the  canvass,  that  the  pure  days  of  the  old  State  Rights  Jef- 
fersonian  doctrines  would  be  restored  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
should  be  defeated.  Where  do  they  now  stand  ?  Where 
stand  all  but  the  respectable  portion,  which  have  already  dis- 
covered the  deception  and  returned  to  their  old  standard  ? 
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In  the  ranks  of  the  bitter  and  determined  opponents  of  all 
they  ever  professed  and  contended  for — doomed,  unless  they 
speedily  separate  from  faithless  allies,  to  loss  of  caste  and 
endless  disgrace. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  that  mighty  mass  who  were 
governed  without  reason  and  reflection,  by  the  mere  force  of 
pecuniary  pressure,  to  seek  change — in  whose  ears,  change, 
change,  change,  was  incessantly  rung  ?  Have  prices  im- 
proved ?  Have  times  become  better  ?  or  will  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  measures  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  agita- 
tion, which  they  have  already  caused, — which  they  must 
continue  to  cause, — and  the  powerful  disturbing  influence 
which  they  must  have,  if  adopted,  on  the  currency  and  the 
money  market,  are  the  most  deadly  foes  to  the  revival  of 
business.  They  have  already  done  much  to  depress  trade, 
and  destroy  confidence  ;  and  should  they  unfortunately  suc- 
ceed, will  do  more  to  prevent  the  return  of  prosperous 
times,  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  The  end 
will  be,  that  these,  like  every  other  corps  of  recruits  that 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  victors, — except  the  two  exclusive  fa- 
vorites here,  office  seekers  and  money-mongers, — are  doomed 
to  sad  disappointment. 
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On  the  Distribution  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
August  24,  1841. 

Me.  Calhoun  said,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would  make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be  followed 
by  changes  more  disastrous,  than  any  one  measure  which  has 
evei:  been  adopted.     It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  go  far  beyond  the  general  welfare  doctrine  of  former 
days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the  Government  as  far  as 
it  was  then  supposed  was  possible  by  construction,  however 
bold.  But,  as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  this  doctrine 
assigned  to  the  powers  of  the  Government,  it  admitted,  by 
implication,  that  there  were  limits :  while  this  bill,  as  I  shall 
show,  rests  on  principles  which,  if  admitted,  would  supersede 
all  limits. 

According  to  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Congress  had 
power  to  raise  money,  and  appropriate  it  to  all  objects  which 
it  might  deem  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare, — 
that  is,  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their  aggre- 
gate character  as  members  of  the  Union  ;  or,  to  express  it 
more  briefly,  and  in  language  once  so  common, — to  national 
objects  ;  thus  excluding,  by  necessary  implication,  all  that 
were  not  national,  as  falling  within  the  spheres  of  the  sepa- 
rate States.     As  wide  as  are  these  limits,  they  are  too  nar- 
row for  this  bill.     It  takes  in  what  is  excluded  under  the 
general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes  for  Congress  the  right 
to  raise  money,  to  give  by  distribution  to  the  States  ;  that  is, 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects  to 
which  that  doctrine,  by  necessary  implication,  denied  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  appropriate  money  ;  thus  superseding 
all  the  limits  of  the  constitution, — as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
money-power  is  concerned.     The  advocates  of  this  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  restrict  it,  in  their 
argument,  to  revenue  derived  from  the  public  lands  ;  but 
facts  speak  louder  than  words.     To  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  argument,  amendments  after  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  exclusively  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  but  which,  as  often  as 
offered,   have   been   steadily  voted   down   by  their  united 
voices.     But  I  take  higher  ground.     The  aid  of  these  test 
votes,  strong  as  they  are,  is  not  needed  to  make  good  the 
assumption  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  lay  and  collect 
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taxes  for  the  separate  use  of  the  States.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  attempted  to  force  this  bill  through,  speak 
of  themselves  a  language  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  treasury  is  exhausted  ;  the  revenues  from  the  pub- 
lic lands  cannot  be  spared  ;  they  are  needed  for  the  pressing 
and  necessary  wants  of  the  Government.  For  every  dollar 
withdrawn  from  the  treasury,  and  given  to  the  States,  a  dol- 
lar must  be  raised  from  the  customs  to  supply  its  place  :  this 
is  admitted.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill, — 
Is  there,  can  there  be,  any  real  difference,  either  in  principle 
or  effect,  between  raising  money  from  customs,  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  States,  and  raising  the  same  amount  from 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  an  equal  sum  withdrawn  from 
the  treasury  to  be  divided  among  the  States  ?  If  there  be  a 
difference,  my  faculties  are  not  acute  enough  to  perceive  it ; 
and  I  would  thank  any  one  who  can  point  it  out.  But,  if 
this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  it  would  avail  nothing, 
unless  another,  not  inferior,  can  also  be  got  over.  The  land 
from  which  the  revenue,  proposed  to  be  divided,  is  derived, 
was  purchased  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  com- 
paratively, lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers) 
out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union,  and  with  money  de- 
rived, for  the  most  part,  from  customs.  I  do  not  exempt 
the  portion  acquired  from  Greorgia,  which  was  purchased  at 
its  full  value,  and  cost  as  much,  in  proportion,  as  Florida 
purchased  from  Spain,  or  Louisiana  from  France. 

If  money  cannot  be  raised  from  customs  or  other  sources 
for  distribution,  I  ask,  how  can  money  derived  from  the 
sales  of  land  purchased  with  money  raised  from  the  customs 
or  other  sources,  be  distributed  among  the  States  ?  If  the 
money  could  not  be  distributed  before  it  was  vested  in  land, 
on  what  principle  can^it  be  when  it  is  converted  back  again 
into  money  by  the  sales  of  the  land  ?  If,  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase, it  was  subject,  in  making  appropriations,  to  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  how  can  it,  after  having  been 
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converted  back  again  into  money  by  the  sale  of  the  land,  be 
freed  from  those  limits  ?  By  what  art,  what  political  alche- 
my, could  the  mere  passage  of  the  money  through  the  lands 
free  it  from  the  constitutional  shackles  to  which  it  was  pre- 
viously subject  ? 

But  if  this  difficulty  also  could  be  surmounted,  there  is  an- 
other, not  less  formidable  and  more  comprehensive,  still  to  be 
overcome.  If  the  lands  belong  to  the  States  at  all,  they 
must  belong  to  them  in  one  of  two  capacities, — either  in 
their  federative  character,  as  members  of  a  common  union  ; 
or  in  their  separate  character,  as  distinct  and  independent 
communities.  If  the  former,  this  Government,  which  was 
created  as  a  common  agent  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for 
*  which  the  Union  was  formed,  holds  its  authority  over  the 
lands,  as  it  does  all  its  other  delegated  powers,  as  a  trustee 
for  the  States  in  their  federal  character,  for  those  objects 
only,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  and  can,  of  course, 
under  the  grant  of  the  constitution  "  to  dispose  of  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
dispose  of  the  lands  only  under  its  trust  powers,  and  in  ex- 
ecution of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted  by  the 
constitution.  When,  then,  the  lands,  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  are  disposed  of  by  sale — that  is,  convert- 
ed into  money — the  trust,  with  all  its  Umitations,  attaches  as 
fully  to  the  money,  as  it  did  to  the  lands  or  property  of 
which  it  is  the  proceeds.  Nor  would  the  Government  have 
any  more  right  to  divide  the  land  or  the  money  among  the 
States, — that  is,  to  surrender  it  to  them, — than  it  would  have 
to  surrender  any  other  subject  of  its  delegated  powers.  If  it 
may  surrender  either  to  the  States,  it  may  also  surrender  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  laying  duties,  or  coining  money. 
They  are  all  delegated  by  the  same  parties,  held  by  the  same 
instrument,  and  in  trust,  for  the  execution  of  the  same  ob- 
jects. The  assumption  of  such  a  right  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  assumption  of  a  right  paramount  to  the  consti- 
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destroy  the  instrument,  and  dissolve  the  Union  from  which 
it  derives  its  existence.  To  such  monstrous  results  must  the 
principle  on  which  this  bill  rests  lead,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  lands  (that  is,  the  territory)  belong  to  the  United 
States, — as  is  expressly  declared  by  the  constitution. 

But  the  difficulty  would  not  be  less  if  they  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  States,  in  their  individual  and 
separate  character.  So  considered,  what  right  can  this  Gov- 
ernment possibly  have  over  them  .^  It  is  the  agent,  or  trus- 
tee of  the  United  States, — the  States  as  members  of  a  com- 
mon union,  and  not  of  the  States  individually,  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  government  of  its  own  to  represent  it  in  that 
capacity.  For  this  Government  to  assume  to  represent  them 
in  both  capacities,  would  be  to  assume  all  power — to  central- 
ize the  whole  system  in  itself.  But,  admitting  this  bold  as- 
sumption ;  on  what  principle  of  right  or  justice,  if  the  lands 
really  belong  to  the  States — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  revenue  from  the  lands  belong  to  them— can  this  Gov- 
ernment impose  the  various  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
bill  ?  What  right  has  it,  on  this  supposition,  to  appropriate 
funds  belonging  to  the  States  separately,  to  the  use  of  the 
Union,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  in  case  the  price  of  the  lands 
should  be  increased  above  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  ;  or 
any  article  of  the  tariff*  be  raised  above  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem  ? 

Such,  and  so  overwhelming  are  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can  overcome 
them — who  can  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this  bill — need 
trouble  himself  about  constitutional  scruples  hereafter.  He 
may  swallow,  without  hesitation,  bank,  tariff,  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  which  has  been  adopted  or  pro- 
posed. Yes  ;  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  plausible  argument 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  most  monstrous  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  abolitionists — for  abolition  itself — than 
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for  this  detestable  bill ;  and  yet  we  find  Senators  from  slave- 
holding  States, — the  very  safety  of  whose  constituents  de- 
pends on  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution, — recording 
their  names  in  favor  of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  no- 
thing to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a  course 
so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  fanaticism  of  party 
zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this  floor,  which  regards  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Whig  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the  passage  of 
this  and  other  measures  for  which  this  extraordinary  session 
was  called  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  one  and 
secure  the  other,  constituents,  constitution,  duty,  and  coun- 
try,— all  are  forgotten. 

A  measure  which  would  make  so  wide  and  fatal  a  breach 
in  the  constitution,  could  not  but  involve,  in  its  consequen- 
ces, many  and  disastrous  changes  in  our  political  system,  too 
numerous  to  be  traced  in  a  speech.  It  would  require  a  vol- 
ume to  do  them  justice.  As  many  as  may  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  touch  on  in  their  proper  place. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  such  and  so  great 
would  they  be,  as  to  disturb  and  confound  the  relations  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  our  beautiful  but  complex  sys- 
tem— of  that  between  this  and  co-ordinate  governments  of 
the  States,  and  between  them  and  their  respective  constitu- 
encies. Let  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  the  revenue, 
on  which  this  bill  rests,  be  established, — and  it  would  fpllow, 
as  certainly  as  it  is  now  before  us,  that  this  Government  and 
those  of  the  States  would  be  placed  in  antagonist  relations 
on  all  subjects  except  the  collection  and  distribution  of  reve- 
nue ;  which  would  end,  in  time,  by  converting  this  into  a 
mere  machine  of  collection  and  distribution  for  those  of  the 
States,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created.  ^  Then  the  proper  responsibility  of  each  to  their 
respective  constituencies  would  be  destroyed  ;  then  would 
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succeed  a  scene  of  plunder  and  corruption  without  parallel, 
to  be  followed  by  dissolution,  or  an  entire  change  of  system. 
Yes  ;  if  any  one  measure  can  dissolve  this  Union,  this  is  that 
measure.  The  revenue  is  the  state,  said  the  great  British 
statesman,  Burke.  With  us,  to  divide  the  revenue  among  its 
members  is  to  divide  the  Union.  This  bill  proposes  to  di- 
vide that  from  the  lands.  Take  one  step  more,  to  which 
this  will  lead  if  not  arrested  :  divide  the  revenue  from  the 
customs,  and  what  of  union  would  be  left  ?  I  touched  more 
fully  on  this,  and  other  important  points  connected  with  this 
detestable  measure,  during  the  discussions  of  the  last  session, 
and  shall  not  now  repeat  what  I  then  said. 

What  I  now  propose  is,  to  trace  the  change  it  would 
make  in  our  financial  system,  with  its  bearings  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government.  I  have  selected 
it,  not  because  it  is  the  most  important,  but  because  it  is 
that  which  has  heretofore  received  the  least  attention. 

This  Government  has  heretofore  been  supported  almost 
exclusively  from  two  sources  of  revenue — the  lands  and  the 
customs  ;  excepting  a  short  period  at  its  commencement, 
and  during  the  late  war,  when  it  drew  a  great  portion  of  its 
means  from  internal  taxes.  The  revenue  from  lands  has 
been  constantly  and  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
population  ;  and  may,  for  the  next  ten  years,  be  safely  esti- 
mated to  yield  an  annual  average  income  of  $5,000,000,  if 
properly  administered — a  sum  equal  to  more  than  a  fourth 
of  what  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be,  with  due  economy,  and  restricted  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

This  bill  proposes  to  withdraw  this  large,  permanent,  and 
growing  source  of  revenue,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
and  to  distribute  it  among  the  several  States ;  and  the 
question  is, — Would  it  be  wise  to  do  so,  viewed  as  a  financial 
measure,  in  reference  to  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Govornment  ?  which  brings  up  the  previous  question, — what 
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that  policy  ought  to  be  ?  In  the  order  of  things,  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  precedes  that  of  finance.  The  latter  has  re- 
ference to,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  former.  It  must  first 
be  determined  what  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained how  much  revenue  will  be  required,  and  on  what  sub- 
ject it  ought  to  be  raised. 

To  the  question,  then,  What  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ?  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  answer 
which  I  can  give  is, — that  it  ought  to  be  the  very  opposite 
of  that  for  which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called,  and 
of  which  this  measure  forms  so  prominent  a  part.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  measures  is  to  divide  and  distract  the  country 
within,  and  to  weaken  it  without  ;  the  very  reverse  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Government  was  instituted — which  was 
to  give  peace,  tranquillity,  and  harmony  within,  and  power, 
security,  and  respectability  without.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  without,  where  sti*ength  was  required,  its  powers  are 
undivided.  In  its  exterior  relations — abroad, — this  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  and  exclusive  representative  of  the  united 
majesty,  sovereignty,  and  power  of  the  States,  constituting 
this  great  and  glorious  Union.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  one.  Neither  State  nor  State  government  is  known  be- 
yond our  borders.  Within,  it  is  difierent.  There  we  form 
twenty-six  distinct,  independent,  and  sovereign  communities, 
each  with  its  separate  government,  whose  powers  are  as  ex- 
clusive within,  as  that  of  this  Government  is  without, — with 
the  exception  of  three  classes  of  powers  which  are  delegated 
to  it.  The  first  is,  those  that  were  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  its  exterior  functions — such  as  declaring  war,  raising  ar- 
mies, providing  a  na^y,  and  raising  revenue.  The  reason  for 
delegating  these  requires  no  explanation.  The  next  class  con- 
sists of  those  powers  that  were  necessary  to  regulate  the  exte- 
rior or  international  relations  of  the  States  among  themselves, 
considered  as  distinct  communities — powers  that  could  not 
be  exercised  by  the  States  separately,  and  the  regulation  of 
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which  was  necessary  to  their  peace,  tranquillity,  and  that  free 
intercourse,  social  and  commercial,  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween confederated  States.  Such  are  those  of  regulating 
commerce  between  the  States,  coining  money,  and  fixing  the 
value  thereof,  and  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  remaining  class  consists  of  those  powers  which,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  States,  are  of 
such  nature  that  they  could  not  be  exercised  by  States  sep- 
arately, without  one  injuring  the  other — such  as  imposing 
duties  on  imports  ;  in  exercising  which,  the  maritime  States, 
havkig  the  advantage  of  good  ports,  would  tax  those  who 
would  have  to  draw  their  supplies  through  them.  In  as- 
serting that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  States 
are  exclusive  within,  I  speak  in  general  terms.  There  are, 
indeed,  others  not  reducible  to  either  of  these  two  classes  ; 
but  they  are  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  the  moderate  and  prudent  exercise  of  these,  its  inte- 
rior powers,  the  success  of  the  Government,  and  with  it  our 
entire  political  system,  mainly  depends.  If  the  Government 
should  be  restricted,  in  their  exercise,  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  delegated — peace,  harmony,  and  tranquillity 
would  reign  within  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Government 
unabsorbed  by  distracting  questions  within,  and  its  entire 
resources  unwasted  by  expenditures  on  objects  foreign  to  its 
duties — would  be  directed  with  all  its  energy  to  guard 
against  danger  from  without,  to  give  security  to  our  vast 
commercial  and  navigating  interest,  and  to  acquire  that 
weight  and  respectability  for  our  name  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions which  ought  to  belong  to  the  freest,  most  enterprising, 
and  most  growing  people  on  the  globe.  If  thus  restricted 
in  the  exercise  of  these,  the  most  delicate  of  its  powers,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  only  it  can  come  in  conflict  with 
the  Governments  of  the  States,  or  interfere  with  their  inte- 
rior policy  and  interest,  this  Government,  with  our  whole 
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political  system,  would  work  like  a  charm,  and  become  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  States,  left  undisturbed 
within  their  separate  spheres,  and  each  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  resources,  would — with  that  generous  rivalry  whicli 
always  takes  place  between  clusters  of  free  states  of  the 
same  origin  and  language,  and  which  gives  the  gi-eatest  pos- 
sible impulse  to  improvement — carry  excellence  in  all  that 
is  desirable  beyond  any  former  example. 

But  if,  instead  of  restricting  these  powers  to  their 
proper  objects,  they  should  be  perverted  to  those  never  in- 
tended ;  if,  for  example,  that  of  raising  revenue  should  be 
perverted  into  that  of  protecting  one  branch  of  industry  at 
the  expense  of  others  ; — that  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  revenue,  into  that  of  incorporating  a  great  central  bank 
to  be  located  at  some  favored  point,  and  placed  under  local 
control ; — and  that  of  making  appropriations  for  specified 
objects,  into  that  of  expending  money  on  whatever  Congress 
should  think  proper  ; — all  this  would  be  reversed.  Instead 
of  harmony  and  tranquillity  within,  there  would  be  discord, 
distraction,  and  conflict  ; — followed  by  the  absorption  of  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  exhaustion  of  its  means 
and  energy  on  objects  never  intended  to  be  placed  under  its 
control,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
exterior  relations  of  the  Government,  and  which  are  exclu- 
sively confided  to  its  charge.  Such  has  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  effect  of  perverting  these  powers  to  objects  foreign 
to  the  constitution.  When  thus  perverted,  they  become  un- 
equal in  their  action,  operating  to  the  benefit  of  one  part  or 
class  to  the  injury  of  another  part  or  class, — to  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  against  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
portions, — or  of  the  non-productive  against  the  producing 
class.  The  more  extensive  the  country,  the  greater  would 
be  the  inequality  and  oppression.  In  ours,  stretching  over 
two  thousand  square  miles,  they  would  become  intolerable 
when  pushed  beyond  moderate  limits.     It  is  then  conflicts 
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take  place,  from  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  an  unequal  system  of  legisla- 
tion to  retain  their  advantage,  and  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed to  resist  it.  When  this  state  of  things  occurs,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  state  of  hostility  between  the 
oppressor  and  oppressed — ^war  waged  not  by  armies,  but  by 
laws  ;  acts  and  sections  of  acts  are  sent  by  the  stronger 
party  on  a  plundering  expedition,  instead  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  which  often  return  more  richly  laden  with  spoils 
than  a  plundering  expedition  after  the  most  successful 
foray. 

That  such  must  be  the  effect  of  the  system  of  measures 
now  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  per- 
version of  its  interior  powers,  I  appeal  to  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience in  aid  of  the  dictates  of  reason.  I  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  and  ask  what,  at  its  outset, 
but  this  very  system  of  measures,  caused  the  great  struggle 
which  continued  down  to  1828,  when  the  system  reached  its 
full  growth  in  the  tariff  of  that  year  ?  And  what,  from 
that  period  to  the  termination  of  the  late  election  which 
brought  the  present  party  into  power,  has  disturbed  the  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  deranged  its  currency, 
interrupted  its  business,  endangered  its  liberty  and  institu- 
tions, but  a  struggle  on  one  side  to  overthrow,  and  on  the 
other  to  uphold  the  system  ?  In  that  struggle  it  fell  pros- 
trate :^and  what  now  agitates  the  country? — what  causes 
this  extraordinary  session,  with  all  its  excitement,  but  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  to  restore  the  system  ; 
to  incorporate  a  bank  ;  to  re-enact  a  protective  tariff ;  to 
distribute  the  revenue  from  the  lands  ;  to  originate  another 
debt,  and  renew  the  system  of  wasteful  expenditures  ;  and 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  prevent  it  ? 
Gentlemen  talk  of  settling  these  questions ;  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  cry  Peace  I  peace  !  when  there  is  no 
peace.     There  never  can  be  peace  till  they  are  abandoned, 
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or  till  om*  free  and  popular  institutions  are  succeeded  by  the 
calm  of  despotism  ;  and  that  not  till  the  spirit  of  our  pa- 
triotic and  immortal  ancestors,  who  achieved  our  indepen- 
dence and  established  our  glorious  political  system,  shall  be- 
come extinct,  and  their  descendants  a  base  and  sordid  rabble. 
Till  then,  or  till  our  opponents  shall  be  expelled  from  power, 
and  their  hope  of  restoring  and  maintaining  their  system  of 
measures  is  blasted, — the  stiiiggle  will  he  continued, — the 
tranquillity  and  harmony  of  the  country  be  disturbed,  and 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Government  be  wasted 
within,  and  its  duties  neglected  without. 

But,  of  all  the  measures  which  constitute  this  pernicious 
system,  there  is  not  one  more  subversive  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Government  was  instituted, — none  more  destruc- 
tive of  harmony  within,  and  security  without,  than  that  now 
under  consideration.  Its  direct  tendencyis  to  universal  dis- 
cord and  distraction  ;  to  array  the  new  States  against  the 
old,  the  n(^n-indebted  against  the  indebted,  the  staple  against 
the  manufacturing  ;  one  class  against  another  ;  and,  finally, 
the  people  against  the  Government.  But  I  pass  these.  My 
object  is  not  to  trace  political  consequences  ;  but  to  discuss 
the  financial  bearings  of  this  measure,  regarded  in  reference 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Government  ;  which 
I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ought  to  be,  to  turn  its 
attention,  energy,  and  resources,  from  within  to  without, — 
to  its  appropriate  and  exclusive  sphere, — that  of  guarding 
against  danger  from  abroad  ;  giving  free  scope  and  protec- 
tion to  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  elevated 
standing  to  the  count ly,  to  which  it  is  so  fairly  entitled  in 
the  family  of  nations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  repeat,  pre- 
paratory to  what  I  propose,  that  the  object  of  this  measure 
is  to  withdraw  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Union,  to  be  divided  among  the  States  ; 
that  the  probable  annual  amount  that  would  be  so  with- 
drawn, would  average,  during  the  next  ten  years,  not  less 
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than  $5,000,000  ;  and  that,  to  make  up  the  deficit,  an 
equal  sum  must  be  laid  on  the  imports.  Such  is  the 
measure,  regarded  as  one  of  finance  ;  and  the  question 
is,  Would  it  be  just,  wise,  or  expedient,  considered  in  its 
bearings  on  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  ? 
The  measure,  on  its  face,  is  but  a  surrender  of  one  of 
the  two  sources  of  revenue  to  the  States, — to  be  divided 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  joint  delegation  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  impose  a  burden  to  an  equal 
amount  on  the  imports  ;  that  is,  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  every  view  I  can  take,  it  is  preposterous,  un- 
equal, and  unjust.  Kegarded  in  its  most  favorable  aspect — 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of  each  State 
w^ould  pay  back  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  through  the 
tax  on  the  imports,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit,  a  sum 
equal  to  that  received  by  the  State  as  its  distributive  share  ; 
and  that  each  individual  would  receive,  of  that  sum,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  he  paid  of  the  taxes  ;  what  would 
that  be,  but  the  folly  of  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
back  with  the  other  ?  It  would,  in  fact,  be  worse.  The 
labour  of  giving  and  taking  back  must  be  paid  for,  which, 
in  this  case,  would  be  one  not  a  little  expensive  and  trouble- 
some. The  expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports  is 
known  to  be  about  10  per  cent. ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  distribution,  with  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  money  while  the  process  is  going  on,  which  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  2  per  cent,  additional ;  making  in 
all,  12  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  the  process.  It  follows  that 
the  people  of  the  State,  in  order  to  return  back  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Union  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  received 
by  distribution,  would  have  each  to  pay,  by  the  supposition, 
12  per  cent,  more  of  taxes  than  their  share  of  the  sum  dis- 
tributed. This  sum  (equal  to  $600,000  on  $5,000,000) 
would  go  to  the  collectors  of  the  taxes — the  custom-house 
ofiicers — for  their  share  of  the  public  spoils. 
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But  it  is  still  worse.  It  is  unequal  and  unjust,  as  well 
as  foolish  and  absurd.  The  case  supposed  would  not  be  the 
real  state  of  the  facts.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  so  to 
arrange  a  system  of  taxes,  under  which  the  people  of  each 
State  would  pay  back  a  sum  just  equal  to  that  received  ; 
much  less  that  the  taxes  sliould  fall  on  each  individual  in 
the  State  in  the  same  projiortion  that  he  would  receive  of 
the  sum  distributed  to  the  State.  But,  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, it  is  certain  that  no  system  of  taxes  on  imports — 
especially  the  bill  sent  from  the  other  House — can  make 
such  equalization.  So  far  otherwise,  I  hazard  nothing  in 
asserting  that  the  stai)le  States  would  pay  into  tlie  treasury, 
under  its  operation,  three  times  as  much  as  they  would  re- 
ceive, on  an  average,  by  the  distribution, — and  some  of  them 
far  more  :  while  to  the  manufacturing  States,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  their  zeal  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  duties  it  pro- 
poses to  impose  would  be  bounties,  not  taxes.  If  judged 
by  their  acts,  both  measures — the  distribution  and  the  duties 
— would  favor  their  i)ockets.  They  would  be  gainers,  let 
who  might  be  losers,  in  this  financial  game. 

But  be  the  inequality  greater  or  less  than  my  estimate, 
what  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  distribute  a  common  fund, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  among  the  States,  and  to  compel  the 
people  of  the  States  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  a  different 
proportion  ;  so  that  some  shall  i)ay  more,  and  others  less, 
than  what  they  respectively  received  ?  What  is  it  but  a 
cunningly  devised  scheme  to  take  from  one  State,  and  to 
give  to  another — to  replenish  the  treasury  of  some  of  the 
States  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  others  ;  in 
reality,  to  make  them  support  the  Governments,  and  pay 
the  debts  of  other  States  as  w^ell  as  their  own  ?  Such  must 
be  the  necessar}^  result,  as  between  the  States  which  may 
pay  more  than  they  receive,  and  those  wliich  may  receive 
more  than  they  })ay.  The  injustice  and  inequality  will 
increase  or  decrease,  just  in  proportion  to  the  respective  ex- 
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cess  or  deficit  between  receipts  and  payments,  under  this 
flagitious  contrivance  for  plunder. 

But  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  extent  of  this  profligate 
and  wicked  scheme.  As  unequal  and  unjust  as  it  would  be 
between  State  and  State,  it  is  still  more  so  regarded  in  its 
operation  between  individuals.  It  is  between  them  its  true 
character  and  hideous  features  fully  disclose  themselves. 
The  money  to  be  distributed  would  not  go  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  ;  while  that  to  be  paid 
in  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  would  be  taken  from 
them  individually.  A  small  portion  only  of  that  which 
would  go  to  the  legislatures  would  ever  reach  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dominant  party  in  the  legislature,  and  they 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  That  it  would  be  administered  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends  and  partisans,  and  that  they 
would  profit  more  by  their  use  and  management  of  an  irre- 
sponsible fund,  taken  from  nobody  knows  who,  than  they 
would  lose  as  payers  of  the  taxes  to  supply  its  place,  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  knows  how  such  things  are 
managed.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  whole  of  the 
revenue  from  the  immense  public  domain  would,  if  this 
wicked  measure  should  become  the  settled  policy,  go  to  the 
profit  and  aggrandizement  of  the  leaders,  for  the  time,  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  twenty-six  State  Legislatures, 
and  their  partisans  and  supporters  ;  that  is,  to  the  most  in- 
fluential, if  not  the  most  wealthy,  clique  for  the  time  in  the 
respective  States  ;  while  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied 
from  the  pockets  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  by 
taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  salt,  iron,  coarse  woollens,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  other  necessaries  of  life.  And  what  is  this  but 
taking  from  the  many  and  giving  to  the  few, — taking  from 
those  who  look  to  their  own  means  and  industry  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  families,  and  giving  to  those  who  look  to 
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the  Government  for  support  ? — to  increase  the  profit  and 
influence  of  political  managers  and  their  partisans,  and 
diminish  that  of  the  people  ?  When  it  is  added,  that  the 
dominant  party  in  each  State,  for  the  time,  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  keeping  up  and  enlarging  this  pernicious 
fund,  and  tliat  their  combined  influence  must,  for  the  time, 
be  irresistible,  it  is  diiHcult  to  see  by  what  means  the  country 
can  ever  extricate  itself  from  this  measure,  should  it  be  once 
established, — or  what  limits  can  be  prescribed  to  its  growth, 
or  the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  must  follow.  It  contains 
the  germ  of  mighty  and  fearful  changes,  if  it  be  once  per- 
mitted to  shoot  its  roots  into  our  political  fabric,  unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  speedily  eradicated. 

In  what  manner  the  share  that  would  fall  to  the  States 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  applied,  may,  for  the  most 
l)art,  be  anticipated.  The  indebted  States  would  probably 
pledge  it  to  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  enhance  their  value  in  the  hands  of  the  holders 
— the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Hopes,  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  wealthy  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  on 
this.  Were  this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  indebted  States, 
none  could  object.  But  far  different  is  the  case  when  at 
the  expense  of  the  Union,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble  in- 
heritance left  by  our  ancestors  ;  and  when  the  loss  of  this 
great  and  permanent  fund  must  be  supplied  from  the  in- 
dustry and  property  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
who  had  no  agency  or  responsibility  in  contracting  the  debts, 
or  benefit  from  the  objects  on  which  the  funds  were  expended. 
On  what  principle  of  justice,  honor,  or  constitution,  can  this 
Government  interfere,  and  take  from  their  pockets  to  in- 
crease the  profit  of  the  most  wealthy  individuals  in  the  world. 

The  portion  that  might  fall  to  the  States  not  indebted, — 
or  those  not  so  deeply  so, — would  probably  for  the  most  part 
be  pledged  as  a  fund  on  which  to  make  new  loans  for  new 
schemes  similar  to  those  for  which  the  existing  State  debts 
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were  contracted.  It  may  not  be  applied  so  at  first  ;  but 
such  would  most  likely  be  the  application  on  the  first  swell 
of  the  tide  of  expansion.  Supposing  one-half  of  the  whole 
sum  to  be  derived  from  the  lands  should  be  so  applied  :  esti- 
mating the  income  from  that  source  at  five  millions,  the  half 
would  furnish  the  basis  of  a  new  debt  of  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
lions. Stock  to  that  amount  would  be  created  ;  would  find 
its  way  to  foreign  markets  ;  and  would  return,  as  other 
stocks  of  like  kind  have,  in  swelling  the  tide  of  imports  in 
the  first  instance,  but  in  the  end  by  diminishing  them  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed,  and  cut- 
ting off  in  the  same  proportion  the  permanent  revenue  from 
the  customs  ; — and  this,  when  the  whole  support  of  the 
Government  is  about  to  be  thrown  exclusively  on  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country.  So  much  for  the  permanent  ef- 
fects, in  a  financial  view,  of  this  measure. 

The  swelling  of  the  tide  of  imports,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  loans,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  flush  of  reve- 
nue, and  that  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  followed  by 
embarrassment  of  the  treasury,  and  a  glut  of  goods,  which 
would  bring  on  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  manufactur- 
ers ;  when  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bates),  and 
other  Senators  from  that  quarter,  would  cry  out  for  additional 
protection,  to  guard  against  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
very  measure  they  are  now  so  urgently  pressing  through  the 
Senate.  Such  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  measure, 
regrarded  as  one  of  finance,  and  in  reference  to  its  internal 
operation.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  such  a  measure,  so  un- 
equal and  unjust  between  State  and  State,  section  and  sec- 
tion— ^between  those  who  live  by  their  own  means  and  in- 
dustry, and  those  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the  public  crib 
— would  add  greatly  to  that  discord  and  strife  within  and 
weakness  without,  which  is  necessarily  consequent  on  the  en- 
tire system  of  measures  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

But  its  mischievous  effects  on  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
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country  would  not  be  limited  to  its  indirect  consequences. 
There  it  would  strike  a  direct  and  deadly  blow,  by  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  the  defences  of  the  country  one  of  the  only 
two  sources  of  our  revenue,  and  that  much  the  most  perma- 
nent and  growing.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pledge  permanently  tliis  great  and  increasing  fund  to  that 
important  object — to  completing  the  system  of  fortifications, 
and  building,  equipjHng,  and  maintaining  a  gallant  navy. 
It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  whole  bill  ;  to  expunge  the 
detestable  project  of  distribution  ;  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  as  a  permanent 
fund,  sacred  to  the  defences  of  the  country.  And  from  what 
quarter  did  this  patriotic  and  truly  statesmanlike  proposition 
(;ome  ?  From  the  far  and  gallant  West  ;  from  a  Senator 
(Mr.  Linn)  of  a  State  the  most  remote  from  the  ocean,  and 
secure  from  danger.  And  by  whom  was  it  voted  down  ? 
Strange  to  tell,  by  Senators  from  maritime  States — States 
most  exposed,  and  having  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mea- 
sure defeated  by  their  representatives  on  this  floor!  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  each  gave  a  vote  against  it.  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  gave 
each  two  votes  against  it.  New- York  gave  one  ;  and  every 
vote  from  New  England,  but  two  from  New  Hampshire  and 
one  from  Maine,  was  cast  against  it.  Be  it  remembered  in 
all  after  times,  that  these  votes  from  States  so  exposed,  and 
having  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  were 
cast  in  favor  of  distribution — of  giving  gratuitously  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  from  the  public  domain  to  wealthy 
British  capitalists,  and  against  the  proposition  for  applying 
it  permanently  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  defending  their  own 
shores  from  insult  and  danger.  How  strange  that  New- York 
and  New  England,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of  pro- 
perty, and  so  many  thousands  of  hardy  and  enterprising 
sailors  annually  afloat,  should  give  so  large  a  vote  for  a  mea- 
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sure  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  withdraw  protection 
from  both,  and  so  small  a  vote  against  one  best  calculated  to 
afford  them  protection  !  But,  strange  as  this  may  be,  it  is 
still  more  strange  that  the  staple  States, — the  States  that 
will  receive  so  little  from  distribution,  and  which  must  pay 
80  much  to  make  up  the  deficiency  it  will  cause — States  so 
defenceless  on  their  maritime  frontier — should  cast  so  large  a 
vote  for  their  own  oppression,  and  against  their  own  defence  ! 
Can  folly,  can  party  infatuation — be  the  cause  one  or  both — 
go  further  ? 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  from  the  commercial  and 
navigating  States,  in  all  soberness, — there  is  now  a  warm  and 
generous  feeling  diffused  throughout  the  whole  Union  in 
favor  of  the  arm  of  defence  with  which  your  interest  and 
glory  are  so  closely  identified.  Is  it  wise,  by  any  act  of  yours, 
to  wetiken  or  alienate  such  feelings  ?  And  could  you  do  an 
act  more  directly  calculated  to  effect  it  ?  Remember,  it  is 
a  deep  principle  of  our  nature  not  to  regard  the  safety  of 
those  who  do  not  regard  their  own.  If  you  are  indifferent 
to  your  own  safety,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  those  less 
interested  should  become  more  so. 

But,  as  much  as  the  defences  of  the  country  would  be 
weakened  directly  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  fund,  the 
blow  would  be  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  that  which,  in  its 
consequences,  would  fall  on  them.  It  would  paralyze  the 
right  arm  of  power.  To  understand  fully  how  it  would  have 
this  effect,  we  must  look,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  also  on  what  the  burden  would  fall  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  It  would  fall  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  exactly  where  it  would  do  most  to  cripple  the 
means  of  defence.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire, — What  would  be  our  best  system 
of  defence  ?  And  this  would  involve  the  prior  question, — 
From  what  quarter  are  we  most  exposed  to  danger  ?  With 
this,  I  shall  accordingly  begin. 
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There  is  but  one  nation  on  the  globe  from  which  we  have 
any  thing  serious  to  a})2)rehend  ;  but  that  is  the  most  power- 
ful that  now  exists,  or  ever  did  exist.  I  refer  to  Great  Britain. 
She  is  in  efiect  our  near  neighbor,  though  the  wide  Atlantic 
divides  us.  Her  colonial  possessions  stretch  along  the  whole 
extent  of  our  eastern  and  northern  borders,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Her  power  and  influence  extend  over  the 
numerous  Indian  tribes  scattered  along  our  western  border, 
from  our  northern  boundary  to  the  infant  republic  of  Texas. 
But  it  is  on  our  maritime  frontier,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  to  tliat  of  the  St.  Croix — a  distance,  with  the 
undulations  of  the  coast,  of  thousands  of  miles,  deeply  indent- 
ed with  bays  and  navigable  rivers,  and  studded  with  our  great 
commercial  empoiiums  ; — it  is  there,  on  that  long  line  of 
frontier,  that  she  is  the  most  powerful,  and  we  the  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable.  It  is  there  she  stands  ready,  with  her 
powerful  navy,  sheltered  in  the  commanding  positions  of 
Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  strike  a  blow  at 
any  point  she  may  select  on  this  long  line  of  coast.  Such  is 
the  quarter  from  which  only  we  have  danger  to  ajiprehend  ; 
and  the  important  inquiry  which  next  presents  itself  is,  How 
can  we  best  defend  ourselves  against  a  power  so  formidable, 
thus  touching  us  on  all  points,  except  the  small  portion  of 
our  boundary  along  which  Texas  joins  us  ? 

Every  portion  of  our  extended  frontier  demands  atten- 
tion, inland  as  well  as  maritime  ;  but  with  this  striking  differ- 
ence : — that,  on  the  former,  our  power  is  as  much  greater 
than  hers,  as  hers  is  greater  than  ours  on  the  latter.  There 
we  would  be  the  assailant,  and  whatever  works  may  be  erect- 
ed there  ought  to  have  reference  to  that  fact,  and  look 
mainly  to  protecting  important  points  from  sudden  seizure 
and  devastation,  rather  than  to  guard  against  any  perma- 
nent lodgment  of  a  force  within  our  borders. 

The  difficult  problem  is  the  defence  of  our  maritime  fron- 
tier.    This,  of  course,  must  consist  of  fortifications  and  a 
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navy ;  but  the  question  is, — ^which  ought  to  be  mainly  relied 
on,  and  to  what  extent  the  one  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding the  other  ?  On  both  points  I  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

Fortifications,  as  a  means  of  defence,  are  liable  to  two 
formidable  objections,  either  of  which  is  decisive  against 
them  as  an  exclusive  system.  The  first  is,  that  they  are 
purely  defensive.  Let  the  system  be  ever  so  perfect, — the 
works  located  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  planned  and 
constructed  in  the  best  manner, — and  all  they  can  do  is  to 
repel  attack.  They  cannot  assail.  They  are  like  a  shield 
without  a  sword.  If  they  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  defend  our  maritime  cities,  still  they  cannot  command  re- 
spect, of  give  security  to  our  widely  spread  and  important 
commercial  and  navigating  interests. 

But  regarded  simply  as  the  means  of  defence,  they  are 
defective.  Fortifications  are  nothing  without  men  to  garri- 
son them ;  and  if  we  should  have  no  other  means  of  defence, 
Great  Britain  could  compel  us — with  a  moderate  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  the  points  mentioned,  and  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  her  large  military  establishment — to  keep  up  on  our  part, 
to  guard  our  coast,  ten  times  the  force,  at  many  times  the 
cost,  to  garrison  our  numerous  forts.  Aided  by  the  swiftness 
of  steam,  she  could  menace,  at  the  same  time,  every  point  of 
our  coast ;  while  we,  ignorant  of  the  time  or  point  where  the 
blow  might  fall,  would  have  to  stand  prepared,  at  every  mo- 
ment and  at  every  point,  to  repel  her  attack.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  constantly  under  arms  would  be  insufficient 
far  the  purpose  ;  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  yield,  in  the 
end,  ingloriously,  without  striking  a  blow,  simply  from  the 
exhaustion  of  our  means. 

Some  other  mode  of  defence,  then,  must  be  sought. 
There  is  none  other  but  a  navy.  I,  of  course,  include  steam 
as  well  as  sails!  If  we  want  to  defend  our  coast  and  protect 
our  rights  abroad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  only  ques- 
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tions  are,  how  far  our  naval  force  ought  to  be  carried  ;  and 
to  what  extent  it  would  supersede  the  system  of  fortification  ? 
Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  important 
point,  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  the  subject  to  premise, — that 
my  policy  is  peace,  and  that  I  look  to  the  navy  but  as  the 
right  arm  of  defence, — not  as  an  instrument  cf  conquer  or 
aggrandizement.  Our  road  to  greatness,  as  I  said  on  a  late 
occasion,  lies  not  over  the  ruins  of  others.  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  us  a  new  and  vast  region,  abounding  in  resour- 
ces beyond  any  country  of  the  same  extent  on  the  globe. 
Ours  is  a  peaceful  task — to  improve  this  rich  inheritance ;  to 
level  its  forests ;  cultivate  its  fertile  soil ;  develope  its  vast 
mineral  resources ;  give  the  greatest  rapidity  and  facility  of 
intercourse  between  its  widely-extended  parts ;  stud  its  wide 
surface  with  flourishing  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  and 
spread  over  it  richly-cultivated  fields.  So  vast  is  our  coun- 
try, that  generations  after  generations  may  pass  away  in  ex- 
ecuting this  task,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we  would 
be  rising  more  surely  and  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  great- 
ness, and  influence,  than  any  other  people  have  ever  done  by 
arms.  But,  to  carry  out  successfully  this,  our  true  plan  of 
acquiring  greatness  and  happiness,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  have  peace  and  tranquillity  within.  These  are  indeed  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  leave  the  States  and  their  citizens  in  the 
full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  resources  and  energy, 
by  which  to  work  out,  in  generous  rivalry,  the  high  destiny 
which  certainly  awaits  our  country  if  we  should  be  but  true 
to  ourselves.  But,  as  important  as  they  may  be,  it  is  not 
much  less  so  to  have  safety  against  external  danger,  and  the 
influence  and  respectability  abroad  necessary  to  secure  our 
exterior  interests  and  rights  (so  important  to  our  prosperity) 
against  aggression.  I  look  to  a  navy  for  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  within  the  limits  they  assign  I  would  confine  its  growth. 
To  what  extent,  then,  with  these  views,  ought  our  navy  to 
be  carried  ?     In  my  opinion,  any  navy  less  than  that  which 
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would  give  us  the  habitual  command  of  our  own  coast  and 
seas,  would  be  little  short  of  useless.  One  that  could  be 
driven  from  sea  and  kept  in  harbor  by  the  force  which  Great 
Britain  could  safely  and  constantly  allot  to  our  coast,  would 
be  of  little  more  service  than  an  auxiliary  aid  to  our  fortifi- 
cations in  defending  our  harbors  and  maritime  cities.  It 
would  be  almost  as  passive  as  they  are  ;  and  would  do  no- 
thing to  diminish  the  expense,  which  I  have  shown  would  be 
so  exhausting,  to  defend  the  coast  exclusively  by  fortifica- 
tions. 

But  the  difficult  question  still  remains  to  be  solved — 
"What  naval  force  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  more  than  a  conjec- 
tural answer  to  such  a  question.  I  have  neither  the  data 
nor  the  knowledge  of  naval  warfare  to  speak  with  any  thing 
like  precision;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  force  required 
would  be  far  less  than  what  would  be  thought  when  the 
question  is .  first  propounded.  The  very  idea  of  defending 
ourselves  on  the  ocean  against  the  immense  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  that  element,  has  something  startling  at  the  first 
blush.  But,  as  greatly  as  she  outnumbers  us  in  ships  and 
naval  resources,  we  have  advantages  that  countervail  this, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  she  has  many  ships, 
she  has  also  many  points  to  guard,  and  these  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  are  the  parts  of  her  widely  extended  empire.  She 
is  forced  to  keep  a  home  fleet  in  the  channel, — another  in 
the  Baltic, — another  in  the  Mediterranean, — one  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  guard  her  important  possessions  in 
the  East, — and  another  in  the  Pacific.  Our  situation  is  the 
reverse.  We  have  no  foreign  possessions,  and  not  a  point  to 
guard  beyond  our  own  maritime  frontier.  There  our  whole 
.  force  may  be  concentrated,  ready  to  strike  whenever  a  vulne- 
rable point  is  exposed.  If  to  these  advantages  be  added, 
that  both  France  and  Eussia  have  large  naval  forces ;  that 
between  us  and  them  there  is  no  point  of  conflict ;  that  they 
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both  watch  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  with  jea- 
lousy ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  us  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  both  powers,  especially  with  a  respectable 
naval  force  at  our  command ; — it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  a  force  far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  would  effect 
what  I  contemplate.  I  would  say  a  force  equal  to  one- third 
of  hers  would  suffice ;  but  if  not,  certainly  less  than  half 
would.  And  if  so,  a  naval  force  of  that  size  would  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  all  fortifications,  except  at  important 
points,  and  such  as  might  be  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
navy  itself,  to  the  great  relief  4|f  the  treasury,  and  saving  of 
means  to  be  applied  to  the  navy,  where  it  would  be  far  more 
efficient.  The  less  considerable  points  might  be  safely  left 
to  the  defence  of  cheap  works,  sufficient  to  repel  plundering 
attacks ;  as  no  large  fleet,  such  as  would  be  able  to  meet  us, 
with  such  a  naval  force  as  that  proposed,  would  ever  think 
of  disgracing  itself  by  attacking  places  so  inconsiderable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  navy  is  indispensable  to  our  de- 
fence, and  that  one  less  than  that  supposed  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  useless,  we  are  naturally  led  to  look  into  the 
sources  of  our  naval  power  preparatory  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  how  they  will  be  affected  by  imposing  on 
commerce  the  additional  burden  this  bill  would  make  ne- 
cessary. 

Two  elements  are  necessary  to  naval  power — ^sailors  and 
money.  A  navy  is  an  expensive  force,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  manned  with  regularly  bred  sailors.  In  our  case,  both 
of  these  depend  on  commerce.  Commerce  is  indispensable 
to  form  a  commercial  marine,  and  that  to  form  a  naval 
marine  ;  while  commerce  is  with  us,  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
the  only  source  of  revenue.  A  flourishing  commerce  is,  then, 
in  every  respect,  the  basis  of  our  naval  power  ;  and  to  crip- 
ple commerce  is  to  cripple  that  power — to  paralyze  the  right 
arm  of  our  defence.  But  the  imposition  of  onerous  duties 
on  commerce  is  the  most  certain  way  to  cripple  it.     Hence, 
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this  detestable  and  mischievous  measure,  which  surrenders 
the  only  other  source  of  revenue,  and  throws  the  whole  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  Government  exclusively  on  commerce, 
aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  our  power. 

The  fatal  effect  of  high  duties  on  commerce  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  speculation.  The  country  has  passed  recently 
through  two  periods — one  of  protective  tariffs  and  high 
duties,  and  the  other  of  a  reduction  of  duties  ;  and  we  have 
the  effects  of  each  in  our  official  tables,  both  as  it  regards 
our  tonnage  and  commerce.  They  speak  a  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  far  stronger  than  any  one  could  anticipate 
who  has  not  looked  into  them,  or  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powerful  operation  of  low  duties  in  ex- 
tending navigation  and  commerce.  As  much  as  I  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  the  lightening  of 
the  burdens  of  commerce  has  greatly  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  tonnage,  as  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  naval  power  ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  relative 
effects  of  high  duties  and  low  on  our  navigation,  I  shall  com- 
pare the  period  from  1824,  when  the  first  great  increase  of 
protective  duties  took  place,  to  1830,  inclusive,  when  the 
first  reduction  of  duties  commenced.  During  these  seven 
years,  which  include  the  operation  of  the  two  protective 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — that  is,  the  reign  of  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  system, — our  foreign  tonnage  fell  off  from 
639,972  tons  to  576,475,  equal  to  61,497  ;  our  coasting 
tonnage  from  719,190  to  615,310,  equal  to  103,880  tons- 
making  the  falling  off  in  both  equal  to  165,370  tons.  Yes ; 
to  that  extent  (103,880)  did  our  coasting  tonnage  decline — 
the  very  tonnage,  the  increase  of  which  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  the  protective  party  would  make  up  for  every 
possible  loss  ii;  our  foreign  tonnage  from  their  miserable 
quack  system.  Instead  of  that,  the  falling  off  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  is  even  greater  than  in  the  foreign  ;  proving  clearly 
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that  high  duties  are  not  leas  injurious  to  the  home  than  to 
the  foreign  trade. 

I  pass  now  to  the  period  (I  will  not  say  of  free  trade — ^it 
is  far  short  of  that)  of  reduction  of  high  protective  duties ; 
and  now  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two.  I  begin  with 
the  year  1831,  the  first  after  the  reduction  was  made  on  a 
few  articles  (principally  coffee  and  tea),  and  will  take  in 
the  entire  period  down  to  the  last  returns — that  of  1840 — 
making  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  period  includes  the 
great  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act,  which  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  which,  in  its  further  progress,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  increase,  if  permitted  to  go  through  undis- 
turbed. The  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  during 
that  period  from  576,475  tons  to  899,764,  equal  to  323,288 
tons — not  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  ;  and  the  coasting,  for 
the  same  period,  increased  from  615,310  to  1,280,999,  equal 
to  665,699  tons — more  than  double ;  and  this,  too,  when, 
according  to  the  high  tariff  doctrine,  our  coasting  trade 
ought  to  have  fallen  off,  instead  of  increasing  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  duties)  :  and  thus  incontes- 
tably  proving  that  low  duties  are  not  less  favorable  to  our 
domestic  than  to  our  foreign  trade.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
for  the  period  has  increased  from  1,191,776  to  2,180,763— 
nearly  doubled.  Such  and  so  favorable  to  low  duties,  in  ref- 
erence to  tonnage,  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  between 
the  two  periods. 

The  comparison  in  reference  to  commerce  will  prove  not 
less  so.  In  making  the  comparison,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  export  trade,  not  because  it  gives  results  more  favor- 
able,— ^for  the  reverse  is  the  fact, — but  because  the  heavy 
loans  contracted  by  the  States  during  the  latter  period 
(between  1830  and  1841)  gave  a  factitious  increase  to  the 
imports,  which  would  make  the  comparison  appear  more 
favorable  than  it  ought  in  reality  to  be.     Their  effects  were 
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different  on  the  exports.  They  tended  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  their  amount.  Of  the  exports,  I  shall  select 
domestic  articles  only  because  they  only  are  affected  by  the 
rate  of  the  duties,  as  the  duties  on  foreign  articles,  paid  or 
secured  by  bond  on  their  importation,  are  returned  on  re- 
shipment.  With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  comparison. 

The  amount  in  value  of  domestic  articles  exported  for 
1825  was  166,944,745,  and  in  the  year  1830  159,462,029  ; 
making  a  falling  off,  under  the  high  tariff  system,  during 
that  period,  of  ^7,482,718.  Divide  the  period  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  three  years  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  part,  compared 
to  the  former,  is  |1 3,090,255  ;  showing  an  average  annual 
decrease  of  $4,963,418  during  the  latter  part,  compared  with 
the  former. 

The  result  will  be  found  very  different  on  turning  to  the 
period  from  1830,  when  the  reduction  of  the  duties  com- 
menced, to  1840,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  reduction 
has  been  going  on.  The  value  of  domestic  exports  for  1831 
was  161,277,057,  and  for  1840  $113,895,634,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $52,618,577,  equal  to  83  per  cent,  (omitting  frac- 
tions) for  the  ten  years.  If  the  period  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  five  years  each,  the  increase  of  the  latter, 
compared  to  the  former,  will  be  found  to  be  $139,089,371 ; 
making  an  average  annual  increase  for  the  latter  period 
(from  1835  to  1840)  of  $27,817,654.  This  rapid  increase 
began  with  the  great  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1833.  The  very  next  year  after  it  passed,  the  domestic 
exports  rose  from  $81,034,162  to  $101,189,082— just  like 
the  recoil  which  takes  place  when  the  weight  is  removed 
from  the  spring. 

But  my  friends  from  the  manufacturing^States  will  doubt- 
less say  that  this  vast  increase  of  exports  from  reduction  of 
duties  was  confined  to  the  great  agricultural  staples,  and 
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that  the  eiFects  were  the  reverse  as  to  the  export  of  domes- 
tic manufactures.  With  their  notion  of  protection,  they 
cannot  be  prepared  to  believe  that  low  duties  are  favorable 
to  them.  I  ask  them  to  give  me  their  attention,  while  I 
show  how  great  their  error  is.  So  far  from  not  partaking 
of  this  mighty  impulse  from  the  reduction,  they  felt  it  more 
powerfully  than  other  articles  of  domestic  exports,  as  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  from  the  tables. 

The  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  period 
from  1824  to  1832,  inclusive, — that  is,  the  period  of  the  high 
protective  duties  under  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — ^fell 
from  $5,729,797  to  $5,050,633,  making  a  decline  of  $679,133 
during  that  period.  This  decline  was  progressive,  and 
nearly  uniform,  from  year  to  year,  through  the  whole  period. 
In  1833  the  Compromise  Act  was  passed,  which  reduced  the 
duties  at  once  nearly  half,  and  has  since  made  very  consider- 
able progressive  reductions.  The  exports  of  domestic  manu- 
factures suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  sprung  forward,  and  have 
been  rapidly  and  uniformly  increasing  ever  since;  having 
risen,  in  the  eight  years  from  1832  to  1840,  from  $505,633 
to  $12,108,538, — a  third  more  than  double  in  that  short 
period,  and  that  immediately  following  a  great  decline  in  the 
preceding  period  of  eight  years,  under  high  duties. 

Such  were  the  blighting  effects  of  liigh  duties  on  the  ton- 
nage and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  such  the  invigor- 
ating effects  of  their  reduction.  There  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  documents  from  which  the  statements  are  taken  are 
among  the  public  records,  and  open  to  ^^he  inspection  of  all. 
The  results  are  based  on  the  operations  of  a  series  o^  years, 
showing  them  to  be  the  consequence  of  fixed  and  steady 
causes,  and  not  accidental  circumstances ;  while  the  imme- 
diate and  progressive  decrease  and  increase  of  tonnage,  both 
coastwise  and  foreign,  and  of  exports,  including  manufactured* 
as  well  as  other  articles,  with  tlie  laying  on  of  high  duties, 
and  the  commencement  nnl    progress  of  their  reduction, 
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point  out,  beyond  all  controversy,  high  duties  to  he  the  cause 
of  one,  and  reduction — low  duties — that  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  high  duties  to  s^ek 
for  a  different  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  striking  and 
convincing  facts  in  the  history  of  the  two  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  from  1824  to  1832,  is  the  very  period  when  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  fullest  and  most 
successful  operation ; — when  exchanges,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  were  the  lowest  and  most  steady,  and  the  cur- 
rency the  most  uniform  and  sound ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
favorable  circumstances,  which  they  estimate  so  highly,  and 
with  no  hostile  cause  operating  from  abroad,  our  tonnage  and 
commerce,  in  every  branch  on  which  the  duties  could  operate, 
feU  off.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  latter  period,  when  all 
the  hostile  causes  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  de- 
nouncing on  this  floor,  and  of  whose  disastrous  consequences 
we  have  heard  so  many  eloquent  lamentations ; — yes,  in 
spite  of  contractions  and  expansions ;  in  spite  of  tampering 
with  the  currency  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  in  spite 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  whole  machinery  of  commerce ; 
the  deranged  state  of  the  currency,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
in  spite  of  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  of  what  we  are 
constantly  told  of  the  agony  of  the  country  ; — both  have 
increased,  rapidly  increased, — increased  beyond  all  former 
example !  Such  is  the  overpowering  effect  of  removing 
weights  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and  striking  off  shac- 
kles from  the  free  exchange  of  products,  as  to  overcome  all 
adverse  causes. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  of  this  highly  prosper- 
ous period  to  industry  (however  disastrous  to  those  who  have 
over-speculated,  or  invested  their  funds  in  rotten  and  swin- 
dling institutions),  the  most  prosperous  of  the  whole,  as  the 
tables  will  show,  is  that  during  the  operation  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury, — a  period  when  some  progress  was  made  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  the  constitution.     In  spite 
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of  the  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  that  trying 
period,  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  a  sounder  currency,  gave  so  vigorous  a 
spring  to  our  industry  as  to  overcome  them  all;  showing 
clearly,  if  the  country  was  blessed  with  the  full  and  steady 
operation  of  the  two,  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  it 
would  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  exceeding  what  even  the 
friends  of  that  measure  anticipated. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  navy  is  the  right  arm  of  our 
defence ;  that  it  dei»cnds  on  commerce  for  its  resources,  both 
as  to  men  and  means ;  and  that  high  duties  destroy  the 
growth  of  our  commerce,  including  navigation  and  tonnage ; 
I  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  established  the  position  which  I 
laid  down, — that  this  measure,  which  would  place  the  entire 
burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  commerce,  would 
paralyze  the  right  arm  of  our  power.  Vote  it  down,  and 
leave  commerce  as  free  as  possible ;  and  it  will  furnish  ample 
resources,  skilful  and  gallant  sailors,  and  an  overflowing 
treasury,  to  repel  danger  far  from  our  shores,  and  maintain 
our  rights  and  dignity  in  our  external  relations.  With  the 
aid  of  the  revenue  from  land,  and  pro})er  economy,  we  might 
soon  have  ample  means  to  enlarge  our  navy  to  that  of  a  third 
of  the  British,  with  duties  far  below  the  limits  of  20  per 
cent,  prescribed  by  the  Compromise  Act.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation, or  cost  of  the  British  navy,  is  about  ^30,000,000. 
Ours,  with  the  addition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  home 
squadron  made  this  session,  is  (say)  $6,000,000 ;  requiring 
only  the  addition  of  four  millions  to  make  it  equal  to  a  third 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  provided  that  we  can  build,  equip, 
man,  and  maintain  ours  as  cheaply  as  she  can  hei-s.  That 
we  can,  with  proper  management,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  reflect  that  our  navigation,  which  involves  almost 
all  the  elements  of  expense  that  a  navy  does,  successfully 
competes  with  hers  over  the  world.  Nor  are  we  deficient  in 
men — ^gallant  and  hardy  sailors — to  man  a  navy  on  as  large 
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a  scale  as  is  suggested.  Already  our  tonnage  is  two-thirds 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  in  a  short  time  approach 
an  equality  with  hers,  if  our  commerce  should  be  fairly 
treated.  Leave,  then,  in  the  treasury,  the  funds  proposed 
to  be  withdrawn  by  this  detestable  bill ;  apply  it  to  the  navy 
and  defences  of  the  country ;  and  even  at  its  present  amount, 
with  small  additional  aid  from  the  imposts,  it  will  give  the 
means  of  raising  it,  with  the  existing  appropriation,  to  the 
point  suggested ;  and  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  fund 
from  the  increased  sales  of  lands,  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  the  like  increase  of  commerce 
under  a  system  of  light  and  equal  duties,  we  may,  with 
proper  economy  in  the  collection  and  disbursements  of  the 
revenue,  raise  our  navy  steadily,  without  feeling  the  burden, 
to  half  the  size  of  the  British, — or  more,  if  more  be  needed 
for  defence  and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  Beyond  this, 
we  ought  never  to  aim. 

I  have  (said  Mr.  C.)  concluded  what  I  proposed  to  say. 
I  have  passed  over  many  and  weighty  objections  to  this  mea- 
sure which  I  could  not  bring  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks, 
without  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  body.  And  now, 
Senators,  in  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  and  patriotic — in  the  name  of  our  common 
country  and  the  immortal  fathers  of  our  Revolution  and 
founders  of  our  Government — to  reject  this  dangerous  bill. 
I  implore  you  to  pause  and  ponder  before  you  give  your  final 
vote  for  a  measure  which,  if  it  should  pass  and  become  a 
permanent  law,  would  do  more  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which 
this  Government  was  instituted,  and  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  country,  than  any  which 
has  ever  been  proposed. 
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On  the  Treasury  Note  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  25th,  1842. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  There  was  no  measure  that  requir- 
ed greater  caution,  or  more  severe  scrutiny,  than  one  to  im- 
pose taxes  or  raise  a  loan,  be  the  form  what  it  ma/.  I  hold 
that  Government  has  no  right  to  do  either,  except  when  the 
public  service  makes  it  imperiously  necessary, — and  then 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  requires.  I  also  hold  that  the  ex- 
penditures can  only  be  limited  by  limiting  the  supplies.  If 
money  is  granted,  it  is  sure  to  be  expended.  Thus  thinking, 
it  is  a  fundamental  rule  with  me  not  to  vote  for  a  loan  or  tax 
bill  till  I  am  satisfied  it  is  necessary  for  the  pubUc  service  ; 
and  then  not  if  tlie  deficiency  can  be  avoided  by  lopping  off 
unnecessary  objects  of  expenditure,  or  the  enforcement  of  an 
exact  and  judicious  economy  in  the  public  disbursements. 
Entertaining  these  opinions,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  pointed  to  the  estimates  of  the 
year,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
amended.  Estimates  are  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
satisfy  me  in  a  case  like  this.  I  have  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  know  too  well  how  readily  old  items 
are  put  down,  from  year  to  year,  without  much  inquir}',  whe- 
ther they  can  be  dispensed  with  or  reduced, — and  new  ones 
inserted  without  much  more  reflection, — to  put  much  reliance 
on  them.  To  satisfy  me,  the  Chairman  must  do  what  he  has 
not  even  attempted  ;  he  must  state  satisfactorily  the  reasons 
for  every  new  item,  and  the  increase  of  every  old  one, — and 
show  that  the  deficiency  cannot  be  avoided  by  retrenchment 
and  economy.  Until  he  does  this,  he  has  no  right  to  call  on 
us  to  vote  this  heavy  additional  charge  of  ^5,000,000  on  the 
people,  especially  at  such  a  period  of  unexampled  pecuniary 
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embarrassment.  Having  omitted  to  perform  this  duty,  I 
have  been  constrained  to  examine  for  myself  the  estimates 
in  a  very  hasty  manner,  with  imperfect  documents,  and  no 
opportunity  of  deriving  information  from  the  respective  de- 
partments. But  with  all  these  disadvantages,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  this  loan  is  unnecessary — that  its  place  may 
be  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  by  retrenchment  and 
economy,  and  the  command  of  resources  in  the  power  of  the 
Q-overnment,  without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service; — my  reasons  for  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state. 

The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  year,  is  $32,997,258, — or,  in  round  num- 
bers, $33,000,000,  embraced  under  the  following  heads  :  the 
civil  list,  including  foreign  intercourse  and  miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  $4,000,987  37  ;  military,  in  all  its  branches, 
$11,717,791  83  ;  navy,  $8,705,579  83  ;  permanent  appro- 
priations, applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year,  $1,572,906, 
and  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed,  $7,000,000. 

Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place  at  the  head 
the  great  increase  that  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy,  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  It  is 
no  less  than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of  last 
year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary.  I  see  no  suf- 
ficient reason,  at  this  time,  and  in  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  treasury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have 
looked  over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and  find 
none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for  an  increased  navy, 
which  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert.  But  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponed 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to  the  ratio 
of  increase,  and  the  description  of  force  of  which  the  addi- 
tion should  consist,  —  and  till  the  department  is  properly 
organized,  and  in  a  condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibihty 
and  economy  in  its  disbursements.     That  the  department  is 
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not  now  properly  organized,  and  in  this  condition,  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  himself,  in  which  I  concur. 
I  am  satisfied  that  its  administration  cannot  be  made  effec- 
tive under  the  present  organization, — particularly  as  it  re- 
gards its  expenditures.  I  have  very  great  respect  for  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
integrity.  If  he  would  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  wishes 
him  well,  and  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  branch 
of  service  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  my  advice  would  be,  to 
take  time  ;  to  look  about ;  to  reorganize  the  department  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  on  the  staff  principle,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  most  rigid  accountability  and  economy  in  the  dis- 
bursements, before  the  great  work  of  a  systematic  increase 
is  commenced.  Till  this  is  done,  add  not  a  dollar  to  the  ex- 
penditure. Make  sure  of  the  foundation  before  you  begin  to 
rear  the  superstructure.  I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  this  year  in  the  navy,  compared  with 
the  expenditure  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of 
the  extraordinary  session.  This  may  deduct  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  the  amount  I  propose  to  retrench  ;  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that,by  an  improved  administration  of  the  mon- 
eyed affairs  of  the  department,  with  the  very  great  reduction 
in  prices  and  wages,  a  saving  may  be  made  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  for  that  deduction.  In  speaking  of  im- 
proved administration,  I  comprehend  the  marine  corps.  And 
here  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  the  estimates  for 
this  branch  of  the  service  appear  to  me  to  be  very  large. 
The  corps  is  estimated  at  on«f  thousand  privates,  and  its  ag- 
gregate expense  at  $502,292.  This  strikes  me  to  be  far  too 
large  for  so  small  a  corps, — of  long  standing, — stationed  at 
convenient  and  cheap  points,  and  at  a  period  when  the  price 
of  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  other  articles  of  supply  is 
low.  A  large  portion,  I  observe,  is  for  barracks,  which,  if 
proper  at  all,  surely  may  be  postponed  till  the  finances  are 
placed  in  better  condition. 
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I  shall  now  pass  from  the  naval  to  the  military  depart- 
ment ;  and  here  I  find  an  estimate  of  $1,508,032  13,  for 
harbors,  creeks,  and  the  like.  I  must  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  this  estimate.  All  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  must  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  this  item  of  expenditure.  It  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  old,  exploded  American  system,  and  almost 
the  only  one  which  remains.  It  has  never  been  acquiesced 
in,  and  was  scarcely  tolerated  when  the  treasury  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  surplus  revenue.  Of  all  the  extrava- 
gant and  lawless  appropriations  of  the  worst  of  times,  I  have 
ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  objectionable — unconstitutional, 
local  in  its  character,  and  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tion. Little  did  I  anticipate  that  such  an  item,  and  of  so 
large  an  amount,  would,  at  this  time,  be  found  in  the  esti- 
mates, when  the  treasury  is  deeply  embarrassed, — the  credit 
of  the  Grovernment  impaired, — and  the  revenue  from  the 
lands  surrendered  to  the  States  and  territories.  Such  an 
item,  at  such  a  period,  looks  like  infatuation ;  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  when  it  comes  to  take  up  the 
estimates,  will  strike  it  out.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  place  it  among  the  items 
that  ought  to  be  retrenched. 

Passing  to  the  Treasury  Department,  I  observe  an  estimate 
of  $43,932,  for  surveys  of  public  lands  ;  and  under  the  head  of 
"balances  of  appropriations  on  the  31st  December,  1841,  re- 
quired to  be  expended  in  1842,"  $200,000  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, making,  together,  $243,932,  which  ought  either  not 
to  be  in  the  estimates,  or,  if  put  there,  ought  to  be  credited 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year.  The  reason  will  be  apparent, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Distribution  Act  deducts  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  and, 
among  others,  that  for  surveying, — and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  deducted  from  'the  revenue  from  the  lands,  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  and  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
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treasury.  It  is,  in  fiict,  but  an  advance  out  of  the  land 
fund,  to  be  deducted  from  it  before  it  is  distributed.  There 
are  several  other  items  in  tlie  estimates  connected  with  the 
expenses  incident  to  tlie  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
to  which  the  same  remarks  are  applicable,  and  which  would 
make  an  additional  deduction  of  many  thousand  dollars, — 
but  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  as- 
certain. These  several  items  taken  together,  make  the  sum 
of  $4,317,322  25,  which  may  fairly  be  struck  from  the  esti- 
mates. To  these  there  are  doubtless  many  others  of  consid- 
erable amount  that  might  be  added,  had  I  the  time  and 
means  for  full  investigation.  Among  them,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chairman  to  an  item  of  $158,627  17,  under 
the  name  of  "patent  fund,"  and  comprised  among  the 
balances  of  appropriations  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
and  which  will  be  required  for  this  year.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  investigate  it,  and  am  uninformed  of  its  nature.  I 
must  ask  the  Chairman  to  explain.  Does  it  mean  receipts  of 
money  derived  from  payments  for  patents  ?  If  so,  it  ought  to 
be  passed  to  the  treasury',  and  classed  under  the  receipts  of 
the  year,  and  not  the  appropriations,  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
some  act  of  Congress  which  has  ordered  otherwise.  If  it  be 
an  appropriation,  I  would  ask  to  what  is  it  appropriated,  and 
to  what  particular  objects  is  it  to  be  applied  this  year .?  The 
Chairman  will  find  it  in  page  40,  of  the  document  containing 
the  estimates. 

I  would  ask  the  Chairman,  also,  whether  the  interest  on 
the  trust  funds,  including  both  the  Smithsonian  and  Indian, 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  the  object  of  the  trusts  during 
the  year,  have  been  comprehended  in  the  receipts  of  the 
year  '^  We  pay  interest  on  them,  and  have  the  right  of 
course  to  their  use,  till  required  to  be  paid  over.  The  inter- 
est must  be  considerable.  That  of  the  former,  alone,  is 
about  $30,000  annually. 

I  would,  also,  call  his  attention  to  the  pension  list.   I  ob- 
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serve  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  pensioners  for  the 
last  year  is  very  considerable  ;  and  from  the  extreme  age  of 
the  revolutionary  portion,  there  must  be  .a  rapid  diminution 
till  the  list  is  finally  closed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  sufliciently  to  say  to  v^hat  amount  the 
treasury  may  be  relieved  from  this  source  ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  a 
very  great  reduction  of  expenditure,  say  8300,000  annually 
for  some  years,  may  be  expected  under  this  head.  Under 
these  various  heads,  and  others,  which  a  careful  examination 
might  designate,  I  feel  confident  that  a  reduction  might  be 
made,  by  retrenchment  in  the  estimates,  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed  by  this  bill,  as  amended, 
without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  what  reduction  may  be 
made  by  strict  economy  in  the  public  disbursements  ;  by 
which  I  mean,  not  parsimony,  but  that  careful  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Government, 
which  guards  against  all  abuse  and  waste,  and  applies  every 
dollar  to  the  object  of  appropriations,  and  that  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  result.  This  high 
duty  properly  appertains  to  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
and  Congress  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  urge  on  and 
sustain  that  department  of  the  Government  to  which  it  be- 
longs, in  discharging  it,  and  which  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  economy  and  reform.  My  object  is  to  show,  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  work,  and  that  great  reduction 
may  be  made  in  the  expenditures  by  such  an  administration 
of  the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Government  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  how  is  this  to  be  made  apparent  ?  Can  it  be 
done  by  minute  examination  of  the  various  items  of  the  es- 
timates and  expenditures  ?  Can  a  general  state  of  looseness, 
of  abuses,  or  extravagance  in  the  disbursements  be  detected 
and  exposed  by  such  examination  ?     All  attempts  of  the 
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kind  have  failed,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  extend  such  an  inquiry  through  the  various 
heads  of  expenditures,  A  single  account  might  be  selected, 
that  would  occupy  a  committee  a  large  portion  of  a  session  : 
and  after  all  their  labor,  it  would  be  more  than  an  even 
chance  that  they  would  fail  to  detect  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment, if  they  abounded  ever  so  much.  They  lie  beyond  the 
accounts  ;  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the  searching  and 
scmtinizing  eyes  of  faithful  and  vigilant  officers  charged 
with  the  administrative  supervision. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  Congress  can  act  with 
effect  in  testing  whether  the  public  funds  have  been  judi- 
ciously and  economically  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  appropriated  ;  and  if  not,  of  holding  those 
charged  with  their  administration  responsible, — and  that  is, 
by  comparing  the  present  expenditures  with  those  of  past 
periods  of  acknowledged  economy,  or  foreign  contemporane- 
ous service  of  like  kind.  If,  on  such  comparison,  the  differ- 
ence appear  much  greater  than  it  should  be,  after  making  due 
allowance,  those  who  have  the  control  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  level,  or  to  give  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  not  doing  it ;  and  that  is  the  course  which 
I  intend  to  })ursue.  They  who  now  have  the  control,  both 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive  Department,  came  into 
power  on  a  solemn  pledge  of  reform  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
they  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  reformation  of  the 
abuses  and  mismanagement  which  they  declared  to  exist, 
and  the  great  reduction  of  expenses  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  make,  if  the  people  should  raise  them  to 
power. 

But  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  reform 
can  be  the  work  of  a  day.  I  know  too  well  the  labor  and 
the  time  it  requires,  to  entertain  any  such  opinion.  All  I 
ask  is,  that  the  work  shall  be  early,  seriously,  and  systemat- 
ically commenced.     It  is  to  be  regretted   that  it  has  not 
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already  commenced,  and  that  there  is  so  little  apparent  in- 
clination to  begin.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  new  loan  of  ^5,000,000,  would  have  at  least  under- 
taken to  inform  us,  after  a  full  survey  of  the  estimates  and 
expenditures,  whether  any  reduction  could  be  made,  and,  if 
any,  to  what  amount,  before  he  asked  for  a  vote,  making  so 
great  an  addition  to  the  public  debt.  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  omission  as  a  bad  omen.  It  looks  like  repudiation  of 
solemn  pledges.  But  what  he  has  failed  to  do  I  shall  at- 
tempt ; — but  in  a  much  less  full  and  satisfactory  manner 
than  he  might  have  done,  with  all  his  advantages  as  the 
head  of  the,  committee.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing,  I 
shall  select  the  years  1823  and  1840.  I  select  the  former, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  term  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  which,  it  is  admitted  now,  admin- 
istered the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Government  with  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  economy  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  thought 
by  all  to  be  liberal  in  its  expenditures,  and  by  some  even  pro- 
fuse— as  several  Senators  whom  I  now  see,  and  who  were  then 
members  of  Congress,  will  bear  witness.  But  1  select  it  for 
a  still  stronger  reason.  It  is  the  year  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  first  act,  professedly  passed  on  the  principles  of  the 
protective  policy.  The  intervening  time  between  the  two 
periods  comprehends  the  two  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  by  which 
that  policy  was  carried  to  such  great  extremes.  To  those 
acts,  connected  with  the  banking  system,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  banks  with  the  Government,  is  to  be  attributed 
that  train  of  events  which  has  involved  the  country  and 
the  Government  in  so  many  difficulties  ;  and,  among  others, 
that  vast  increase  of  expenditures  which  has  taken  place 
since  1823,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  comparison  I  am  about 
to  make. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Government   are   comprised 
under  three  great  heads:  the  civil  list, — including  foreign  in- 
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tercourse  and  miscellaneous, — the  military,  and  the  navy.  I 
propose  to  begin  with  the  first,  and  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand. 

The  expenditures  under  the  first  head  have  increased 
since  1823,  when  they  were  $2,022,093,  to  $5,492,030  98, 
the  amount  in  1840  ;  showing  an  increase,  in  seventeen 
years,  of  2*7  to  1, — while  the  population  has  increased 
only  about  f  to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent. — making 
the  increase  of  expenditures,  compared  with  the  increase 
of  population,  about  3 '6  to  1.  This  enormous  increase 
has  taken  place,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  expend- 
itures under  this  head,  consisting  of  salaries  to  officers  and 
the  pay  of  membei*s  of  Congress,  have  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to  $6,196,560. 
I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  estimates  for  this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and 
several  preceding  years  ;  but  still  leaving  room  for  great  ad- 
ditional reduction  to  bring  the  increase  of  expenditures  to 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  population,  liberal  as 
that  standard  of  increase  would  be. 

That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception,  in  detail, 
of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose  to  go  more  into  partic- 
ulars in  reference  to  two  items  : — the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  those  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.  The  latter,  though  of  a  character  be- 
longing to  the  civil  list,  is  not  included  in  it,  or  either  of  the 
other  heads  ;  as  the  expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  cus- 
toms, are  deducted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  contingent  expenses  (they  exclude  the  pay  and  mile- 
age of  members)  of  the  Senate  in  1823  were  $12,841  07,— of 
which  the  printing  cost  $6,348  56,  and  stationery,  $1,631  51 ; 
and  those  of  the  House,  $37,848  95, — of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationer^-,  $3,877  71.  In  1840, 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate  were  $77,447  22, — of 
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which  the  printing  cost  $31,285  32,  and  the  stationery 
$7,061  77:  and  those  of  the  House,  $199,219  57,— of  which 
the  printing  cost  $65,086  46,  and  the  stationery,  $36,352  99. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  together  rose 
from  $50,690  02,  to  $276,666  ;  being  an  actual  increase  of 
5 '4  to  1, — and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population, 
of  about  7 '2  to  1.  But  enormous  as  this  increase  is, 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  members  had  increased  not 
more  than  about  ten  per  cent,  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calcula- 
ted to  make  it  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the  increase  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  greatly  exceed  it),  the  expenditures 
would  have  risen  from  $50,690  to  $55,759  only, — making 
an  increase  of  but  $5,069  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  it  rose  to 
$276,666,  making  an  increase  of  $225,970.  To  place  the 
subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view,  the  contingent  expen- 
ses in  1823  were  at  the  rate  of  $144  per  member, — 
which  one  would  suppose  was  ample, — and  in  1840,  $942. 
This  vast  increase  took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress  ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra  session,  by  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  economy,  and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made  ; 
and  even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that  little  can 
be  done.  Enormous  as  are  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  infer  from  the  very  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  which  have  not  been  ma- 
terially increased  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  that  they  are 
not  much  less  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which  I  have  select- 
ed for  more  particular  examination, — the  increased  expenses 
of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699 
— equal  to  3 '8 6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
•98  on  the  aggregate  amount   of   imports  ;    and    in  1840 
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it  had  increased  to  ^1,542,319  24, — equal  to  14*13  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and  to  1*58  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  im})orts  ; — being  an  actual  increase 
of  nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  1823.     In  1839  it  rose  to  ^1,714,515. 

From  these  facts,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more 
than  a  million  annually  may  be  saved  under  the  two  items 
of  contingent  expenses  of  Congress  and  the  collection  of  the 
customs, — without  touching  the  other  items  comprised  under 
the  civil  list,  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  the  for- 
eign intercourse,  light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would 
be  safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  a  half  million  for  these. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  militar}',  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  almost  entirely 
to  the  army  proi)er,  including  the  Military  Academy,  in  ref- 
erence to  which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute.  I 
exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida  war,  and  the 
expenditures  for  the  Ordnance,  the  Engineer,  the  Topo- 
graphical, the  Indian,  and  the  Pension  Bureaus.  Instead 
of  1823,  for  which  there  is  no  official  and  exact  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for  which 
there  is  one  made  by  myself,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  for 
the  minute  correctness  of  which,  I  can  vouch.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  made  under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818,  1819,  1820, 
and  1821,  respectively,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
1822.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  (which  I  can  with  confi- 
dence), that  the  comparative  expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be 
ascertained,  would  be  found  to  be  not  less  favorable  than 
1821.     It  would  probably  be  something  more  so. 

With  these  remarks  I  shaU  begin  with  a  comparison,  in 
the  first  place,  between  1821  and  the  estimate  for  the  army 
proper  for  this  year.  The  average  aggregate  strength  of  the 
army  in  the  year  1821,  including  officers,  professors,  cadets. 
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and  soldiers,  was  8,109, — and  the  proportion  of  officers, — 
including  the  professors  of  the  Military  Academy, — to  the 
soldiers,  including  cadets,  was  1  to  12'18,  and  the  ex- 
penditure ^2,180,093  53,*  equal  to  $263  91  for  each  in- 
dividual. The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  1842,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  is  |4,453,370  16.  The  ac- 
tual strength  of  the  army,  according  to  the  return  accompa- 
nying the  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  11,169. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  this  year,  and 
adding  for  the  average  number  of  the  Academy,  professors 
and  cadets,  300,  it  will  give,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
$390  for  each  individual,  making  a  difference  of  $136  in 
favor  of  1821.  How  far  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  compared  with 
other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  justify  this  increase,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  In  other  respects,  I  should  suppose, 
there  ought  to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  ;  as  the 
price  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  and  other  articles  of  sup- 
ply, as  well  as  transportation,  are,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  in 
1821.  The  proportion  of  officers  to  soldiers,  I  would  suppose  to 
be  less  in  1842  than  in  1821,  and,  of  course,  as  far  as  that 
has  influence,  the  expense  of  the  former  ought  to  be  less  per 
man  than  the  latter.  With  this  brief  and  imperfect  com- 
parison between  the  expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  compari- 
son between  the  former  and  the  year  1837.  I  select  that 
year,  because  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the  proportion 
of  officers  to  men  (a  very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the 
expenditure)  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 

On  turning  to  Document  165  (H.  R.  2d  sess.  26th  Con.)  a 
letter  will  be  found  from  the  then  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poin- 
sett), giving  a  comparative  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  army  proper,  including  the  Military  Academy 

*  See  Document  38.  (H.  R.)  1st  session,  17th  Congress. 
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for  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  The  strength 
of  the  army  for  the  first  of  these  years,  including  officers, 
professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  was  8,107, — being  two  less 
than  in  1821.  The  proportion  of  officers  and  professors, 
to  the  cadets  and  soldiers,  11*46, — being  '72  more  than 
in  1821.  The  expenditure  for  1837,  ^3,308,011,  being 
$1,127,918  more  than  for  1821.  The  cost  per  man,  including 
officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $408  03, 
exceeding  that  of  1821,  $144  12  per  man.  It  appears  by 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expenses  per  man  rose, 
in  1838,  to  $464  35  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, at  the  time,  to  say,  that  it  declined  under  his  ad- 
ministration, the  next  year,  to  $381  65 j  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  63.  There  is  no  statement  for  the  year 
1841  ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  prices,  there 
ought  to  be  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  cost ; — espe- 
cially during  the  present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  article  which  enters  into  the 
consumption  of  the  army.  Assuming  that  the  average 
strength  of  the  army  ^vill  be  kept  equal  to  the  return  accom- 
panying the  President's  message  and  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  year  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1821,  the 
expense  of  the  army  would  not  exceed  $2,895,686, — making 
a  difference,  compared  with  the  estimates,  of  $1,557,684  ; 
but  this  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater  expense  of 
the  dragoons,  cannot  be  expected.  Having  no  certain  infor- 
mation how  much  the  expenses  are  necessarily  increased 
from  these  causes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductions  ;  but  unless  the  increase  of  pay,  and 
the  increased  cost  because  of  the  dragoons  are  very  great,  it 
ought  be  very  considerable. 

I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  in  1818,  including  the 
Military  Academy,  to  be  $3,702,495— a  cost  of  $451  57  per 
man,  including  officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers ;  and 
reduced  it  in  1821   to  $2,180,098— a  cost  of  $263  91,  and 
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making  a  diiFerence  between  the  two  years,  in  the  aggregate 
expenses  of  the  army,  of  ^1,522,397,  and  $185  66  per  man. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great  fall  in  prices  in  the  interval ; 
but  allowing  for  this,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  army  a  sum  sufficient  to 
raise  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there  was  still  a  difference  in 
the  cost  per  man  of  $163  95.  This  great  reduction  was 
effected  without  stinting  the  service  or  diminishing  the  sup- 
plies, either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased  in  both,  especially  the  latter.  It  was  effected 
through  an  efficient  organization  of  the  staff,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  its 
divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great  expense  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, was  found  to  be  principally  in  the  neglect  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  the  application  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by  law. 
There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  reformation  in  the  army 
now.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  universal  ex- 
travagance which  has  pervaded  the  country  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  has  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  Government  and  individuals,  has  left  much  room  for  re- 
form in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  army,  there  are  many  other  and  heavy 
branches  of  expenditure  embraced  under  the  military  head — 
fortifications,  ordnance,  Indians,  and  pensions — the  expendi- 
tures of  which,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  exceed  the 
army ;  the  expense  of  aU  of  which,  for  the  reason  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may,  doubtless,  be  much  reduced. 

On  turning  to  the  navy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
information  which  would  enable  me  to  make  a  similar  com- 
parison between  the  two  periods,  in  reference  to  that  impor- 
tant arm  of  defence ;  but  I  hope,  when  the  information  is 
received  which  has  been  called  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Williams),  ample  data  will  be  obtained  to  ena- 
ble me  to  do  so  on  some  future  occasion.  In  place  of  it,  I 
propose  to  srive  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of 
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the  Britisli  navy  and  ours  for  the  year  1840.  The  informa- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  former,  is  taken  from  a  work  of  au- 
thority, tlie  Penny  Cyclopedia,  under  the  head  of  "  Navy." 

The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  navy  in  the  year 
1840  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds  sterling, — deducting 
the  expense  of  transport  for  troops  and  convicts,  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  navy.  This  sum,  at  ^4  80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  ^23,905,694  46.  The  navy  was 
composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all  descriptions,  leaving 
out  36  steam  vessels  in  the  packet  service, — and  23  sloops 
fitted  for  foreign  i)ackets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line-of-battle 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building;  116  frigates,  of  which  14 
were  building;  68  sloops,  of  which  13  were  building;  44 
steam  vessels,  of  which  16  were  building ;  and  66  gun  brigs, 
schooners,  and  cutters,  of  which  12  were  building. 

The  effective  force  of  the  year — that  which  was  in  actual 
service,  consisted  of  3,400  officers,  3,998  petty  officers,  12,846 
seamen,  and  9,000  marines,  making  an  aggregate  of  29,244. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  actual  service  was  175,  of  which 
24  were  line-of-battle  ships,  31  frigates,  30  steam  vessels, 
and  45  gun  brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters — not  including  the 
30  steamers  and  24  sloops  in  the  packet  service, — at  an  ave- 
rage expenditure  of  ^573  for  each  individual,  including  offi- 
cers, petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

Our  navy  is  composed,  at  present,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  accompanying  the  President's  message,  of 
67  vessels, — of  which  11  are  line-of-battle  ships,  17  frigates, 
18  sloops  of  war,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store- 
ships,  3  receiving  vessels,  and  5  small  schooners.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  year  are  made  on  the  assumption,  that  there 
will  be  in  service  during  the  year,  2  ships  of  the  line,  1  razee, 
6  frigates,  20  sloops,  11  brigs  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store-ships,  and  8  small  vessels ;  making  in  the  aggregate,  53 
vessels.  The  estimates  for  the  year,  for  the  navy  and  marine 
corps,  as  has  been  stated,  is  $8,705,579  83,  considerably  ex- 
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ceeding  one-third  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  British 
navy  for  1840.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  probably  a  much 
larger  expenditure  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  navy  in  our 
service  than  in  the  British,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
forces ;  and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  have  not  the  materials  to 
ascertain  the  difference,  or  to  compare  the  expenses  of  the  two 
navies,  in  the  various  items  of  building,  outfit,  and  pay, — 
and  the  relative  expenses  of  the  two  per  man,  per  gun,  and 
per  ton.  The  comparison  would  be  highly  interesting,  and 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
We  know  our  commercial  marine  meets  successfully  the 
British  in  fair  competition  ;  and  as  the  elements  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commercial  and  naval  marine  are  substantially 
the  same,  in  time  of  peace,  when  impressment  is  disused  in 
the  British  service,  our  navy  ought  not  to  bear  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  theirs,  on  the  score  of  expense.  Whe- 
ther it  does,  in  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  inv. 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me,  when  I  compare  the  great  magnitude  of  their  naval  es- 
tablishment with  the  smallness  of  ours,  and  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  two,  that  ours,  on  a  full  comparison,  will  be 
found  to  exceed  theirs  by  far,  in  expense,  however  viewed. 

I  hope  what  I  have  stated  will  excite  inquiry.  It  is  a 
point  of  vast  importance.  If  we  can  bring  our  expenditures 
to  an  equality,  or  nearly  so,  with  hers,  we  may  then  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time,  as  not  far  distant,  when, 
with  our  vast  commercial  marine  (more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  British),  we  may,  with  proper  economy  in  our  disburse- 
ments, and  by  limiting  the  objects  of  our  expenditures  to 
those  which  properly  belong  to  this  Government  under  the 
constitution,  place  a  navy  on  the  ocean,  without  increase  of 
burden  on  the  people,  that  will  give  complete  protection  to 
our  coast,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  But  if 
that  cannot  be  done, — if  our  expenses  must  necessarily 
greatly  exceed  in  proportion  that  of  the  first  maritime  power 
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in  the  world,  it  is  well  it  should  be  known  at  once,  that  we 
may  look  to  other  means  of  defence,  and  give  up  what,  in 
such  case,  would  be  a  hopeless  struggle.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  our  naval  force  ought  not  to 
cost  more  in  proportion  than  the  British.  In  some  things 
they  may  have  the  advantage,  but  we  will  be  found  to  have 
equally  great  in  others. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
there  is  great  room  for  economy,  under  every  head  of  expen- 
diture. I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  what  reduction 
may  be  effected  by  it.  It  would  require  much  more  time 
and  minute  examination  to  determine  with  precision  any 
thing  like  the  exact  amount ;  but  it  is  certain  that  millions 
may  be  saved,  simply  by  a  judicious  and  strict  system  of 
economy,  without  impairing,  in  any  degree,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Government.  But  in  order  to  form  a  more  definite  con- 
ception as  to  the  amount  of  this  reduction,  I  propose  to  add 
to  the  aggregate  expense  of  1823,  75  per  cent. — the  esti- 
mated increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  since 
then, — which  will  give  the  amount  that  ought  to  have  been 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  this  year,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  expense  of  the  Government  ought  not,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  increase  faster  than  the  population ;  and  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  actual  estimates  of  the  year,  will  show,  on 
that  supposition,  to  what  amount  they  ought  to  have  been 
reduced.  But  in  making  this  supposition,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  ought  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  increasing 
population.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  public  service 
which  ought  not  to  be,  and  have  not,  in  fact,  been  much  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  population,  and  are  now,  in 
point  of  expansion,  very  nearly  what  they  were  in  1823. 
Others  are  more  enlarged, — but  it  is  beheved  that  there  are 
but  few  whose  growth  have  been  greater,  or  as  great,  as  that 
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of  our  population.  It  would,  in  truth,  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  an  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  con- 
sequently of  patronage  and  influence,  equal  to  our  rapidly- 
growing  population,  must  almost  necessarily  end  in  making 
the  Government  despotic.  It  is  known  that  it  takes  a  much 
less  military  force,  in  proportion,  to  subject  a  large  country 
with  a  numerous  population,  than  a  small  one  with  an  incon- 
siderable one ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it 
takes  much  less  patronage  and  influence  in  proportion,  to 
control  the  former  than  the  latter.  So  true  is  this,  that  I 
regard  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  purity  and  duration  of  our 
free  and  popular  institutions,  looking  to  the  vast  extent  of 
country  and  its  great  and  growing  population,  depend  on  re- 
stricting its  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  thereby  its 
patronage  and  influence,  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  few  great  duties  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  To  a  departure  from  it  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  existing  disorders.  With  these  re- 
marks, I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  the  proposed 
calculation. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  1823,  all  included,  except 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
19,827,832.  That  sum  multiplied  by  75  per  cent,  the  esti- 
mated ratio  of  increase  of  population  from  1823  to  1840, 
gives  f  17,198,681 ;  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
penditures should  not  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  popula- 
tion, ought  to  be  the  extreme  limits  of  the  expenditures  of 
this  year.  But  the  estimates  for  the  year,  deducting  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  debt,  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
$25,997,258,  being  an  excess  of  $8,498,577  beyond  what 
the  expenditures  ought  to  be  on  the  liberal  scale  assumed. 
The  increase,  instead  of  being  at  the  rate  of  the  population, 
is  equal  to  2'68  to  1,  compared  with  the  expenditures  of 
1823,  and  3^  nearly,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  population.     Had  the  ratio  of  increase  not  exceeded  that 
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of  the  population,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  sum  of  $7,000,000  for  tlie  debt,  would  have  been 
but  124,198,681,  instead  of  $32,997,258. 

But,  great  us  this  reduction  is,  it  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  saving  that  would  be  made  on  the  data  assumed. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  (of  which  a  state- 
ment has  already  been  made,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  cus- 
toms), as  well  as  several  other  items,  less  important,  are  not 
included  in  the  expenditures,  and  must  be  added,  to  get  the 
true  amount  that  would  be  saved.  The  addition,  at  the  low- 
est calculation,  would  be  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  added 
to  the  $8,498,577,  would  make  the  sum  of  $9,498,577,  and 
would  reduce  what  ought  to  be  the  estimates  of  the  year,  on 
the  ground  assumed,  to  $16,198,681.  The  saving  is  great ; 
but,  I  feel  confident,  not  greater  than  wliat,  with  a  judicious 
and  efficient  system  of  administration,  might  be  effected, — 
and  this  not  only  without  impairing,  but  actually  increasing, 
the  efficiency  of  the  Government.  To  make  so  great  a  re- 
duction, would  take  much  time  and  labor ;  but  if  those  who 
have  the  power,  and  stand  pledged,  would  begin  the  good 
work,  much,  very  much,  might  be  done  during  the  present 
session.  But  it  this  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  should  become  a 
law,  I  would  despair  for  the  present.  I  see  in  the  amend- 
ment a  deliberate  and  fixed  determination  to  keep  up  the 
expenditures,  regardless  of  pledges  and  consequences. 

Having  now  shown  how  greatly  the  public  expenditures 
have  increased  since  1823,  I  next  propose  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  causes  that  have  produced  it.  In  the  front 
rank  I  place  the  protective  tariff.  I  selected  the  year  1823, 
as  I  stated  in  the  early  stages  of  my  remarks,  in  ])art  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  that  pernicious  system  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  look  over  the  columns  of  expenditures, 
under  their  various  heads,  in  the  table  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  note  how  suddenly  they  rose  under  every  head,  after  each 
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of  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1824  and  1828,  until  they  reached  the 
present  point. 

[Here  Mr,  C.  read  from  the  table  of  the  expenditures  under  each 
head,  year  by  year,  from  1823  to  1840,  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.] 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  such  should  be  the  effect  of 
the  protective  policy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Du- 
ties were  laid,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Money 
was  not  the  object.  It  was  but  an  incident ;  and  the 
party  in  favor  of  the  system  (a  majority  in  both  Houses 
during  the  whole  period)  cared  not  how  it  was  wasted. 
During  that  wasteful  period,  I  have  heard  members  of 
Congress  of  high  intelligence  declare  that  it  was  better  that 
the  money  should  be  burnt  or  thrown  into  the  ocean 
than  not  collected ;  and  they  spoke  in  the  true  genius  of 
that  corrupting  and  oppressive  system.  In  fact,  after  it 
was  collected,  there  was  a  sort  of  necessity  that  it  should  be 
spent.  The  collection  was  in  bank-notes  ;  and  of  all  absurd- 
ities, one  of  the  greatest  is,  an  accumulation  of  such  an  arti- 
cle in  the  public  treasury,  whether  we  regard  the  thing  it- 
self, or  its  effects  on  the  community  and  the  banks.  When 
pushed  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  prove  ruinous  to  all ;  and 
to  such  accumulation, — in  spite  of  the  most  wasteful  extra- 
vagance in  the  expenditures,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  overthrow  of  the  banks,  and  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Government  and  country.  But  so  blind  were  the 
banks,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  fate,  that  they  were  among 
the  foremost  to  urge  on  the  course  of  policy  destined  to 
hasten  so  greatly  their  overthrow.  All  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  in  Congress  opposed  to  the  system,  was 
in  vain.  If  the  money  was  saved  from  one  objectionable 
object,  it  was  sure  to  be  applied  to  some  other,  and  perhaps 
even  more  objectionable.  If  the  sluice  of  expenditures  was 
stopped  in  one  place,  it  was  certain  to  burst  through  another. 
Under  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  was   in  vain,  so  long 
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as  the  cause  remained,  I  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  resist- 
ance to  appropriations,  and  turned  my  efforts  against  the 
cause ; — a  treasury  overflowing  with  bank-notes, — to  exhaust 
which,  was  the  only  means  left  of  staying  the  evil.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  cast  the  Llame  on  either  party.  The 
fault  lay  in  the  system, — the  policy  of  imposing  duties,  when 
the  money  was  not  needed, — and  collecting  it  in  a  currency, 
which  to  keep,  would  have  been  more  wasteful  and  niinous, 
if  possible,  than  to  spend,  however  extravagantly.  It  is  due, 
in  justice,  to  the  late  administration,  to  say,  that  they  had 
commenced,  in  good  earnest,  the  work  of  reform, — and  that 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  have  made  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  expenditures,  towards  which  no  one  exerted 
himself  with  more  zeal  or  greater  effect  than  the  Senator  be- 
hind me  (Mr.  Woodbury),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  what  was 
then  so  well  begun,  has  not  been  continued  by  those  who 
have  succeeded. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  we  must  equalize  the 
revenue  and  expenditures.  The  scheme  of  borrowing  to 
make  up  an  increasing  deficit  must,  in  the  end,  if  continued, 
prove  ruinous.  Already  is  our  credit  greatly  impaired.  It 
is  impossible  to  borrow  at  home  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  The  six  per  cent,  stock,  autho- 
rized at  the  late  session,  is  now  several  per  cent,  below  par  ; 
and  if  we  would  borrow  in  the  home  market,  it  would  en- 
datiger  the  solvent  banks.  It  is  admitted  that  a  loan  of  two 
millions  in  Boston  has  caused  the  present  intense  pressure 
there  in  the  money  market.  Nor  can  the  foreign  market  be 
relied  on,  till  our  finances  are  put  in  a  better  condition. 
Who,  in  their  present  condition,  would  think  of  jeopardizing 
our  credit  by  appearing  in  the  European  markets  with 
United  States  stocks  ?  It  is  certain,  that  no  negotiation 
could  be  effected  there  but  at  usurious  interest,  and  on  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  time  for  redemption  ;  the  tendency 
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of  which  would  be  to  depress  the  State  stocks,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  funded  debt.  There  remains 
another  objection,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  the  loan 
would  be  returned  in  merchandise,  with  the  usual  injurious 
and  embarrassing  effects  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  for  the  time,  beyond  what  its  exports  would  per- 
manently sustain. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  much  better  for  the  additional  issue 
of  treasury  notes  proposed  by  the  bill  as  amended  in  the 
Senate.  They  are  now  below  par,  and  this  must  still  add  to 
their  depression  ;  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  to  which  the 
six  per  cents  are  now  depressed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
only  advantage  w^hich  they  have  over  stocks  in  raising  a  loan, 
is,  that  they  are  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government, 
which  gives  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  cur- 
rency ;  but  that  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  notes  of  solvent  banks  are  also  receivable  in 
the  public  dues.  They  are,  in  fact,  treasury  notes,  as  far 
as  it  depends  on  receivability, — as  much  so  as  if  each  one 
was  indorsed  to  be  received  in  the  dues  of  Government  by 
an  authorized  agent.  Now,  so  long  as  the  Government  re- 
ceives bank-notes  at  par  with  their  own,  and  the  banks  (as 
is  now  the  case)  refuse  to  receive  them  at  par  wuth  bank- 
notes, treasury  notes  will  be  depressed  compared  with  bank- 
notes,— for  the  plain  reason  that  the  latter  can  pay  the  debts 
both  of  the  banks  and  the  Government,  while  the  former  can 
only  pay  the  debts  of  the  Government. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
treasury  notes  can  be  used  for  currency  without  depressing 
them  below  par  ;  and  when  that  amount  is  much  exceeded, 
they  will  sink  rapidly  to  the  depression  of  stock  bearing  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  Very  different  would  be  the  fact,  if 
the  Sub-Treasury  had  not  been  repealed.  Under  its  opera- 
tion, the  Government  could  at  any  time  have  issued  what 
amount  it  p]eased  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit  in  the  trea- 
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sury,  at  a  mere  nominal  rate  of  interest,  or  none  at  all.  The 
provision  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  and  the  paper 
issued  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  should  be  received, 
in  the  public  dues,  would  have  kept  them  at  par.  But  as 
things  now  are,  it  must  be  obvious  that  neither  loans  in  the 
usual  way,  nor  treasury  notes  can  be  relied  on  to  make  up 
the  deficit,  without  ruinous  consequences.  And  here  let  me 
inform  the  Senators  on  the  other  side,  that  they  are  laboring 
under  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  we  who  prefer  trea- 
sury notes  to  loans  to  meet  the  temporary  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury, are  anxious  to  force  their  use  upon  them.  The  fact 
is  far  otherwise.  We  deeply  regret  to  see  you  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  using  them.  We  believe  them  to  be  very 
useful  and  convenient, — much  cheaper,  and  more  safe,  than 
loans,  to  meet  the  occasional  wants  of  the  Government, — 
and  see,  with  regret,  a  resort  to  them  under  circumstances 
so  well  calculated  to  discredit  them  in  the  pubhc  estimation, 
and  when  they  cannot  be  used  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  creditors. 

We  have,  then,  arrived  at  the  point  when  we  must  in- 
crease the  duties  or  curtail  expenditures  ;  and  the  question 
is,  Which  shall  we  choose  ?  This  question  will  be  decided 
by  the  vote  we  are  about  to  give.  There  is  no  mistake. 
Those  who  have  changed  this  bill  into  a  loan  bill  of 
^5,000,000,  tell  us,  in  language  too  intelligent  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  they  intend  to  fix  the  permanent  expenses  of 
the  Government  at  about  ^25,000,000  ;  for  it  will  take  that 
sum,  at  least,  to  meet  what  they  tell  us  is  the  lowest  amount 
to  which  the  expenditures  can  be  reduced,  and  to  discharge 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  already  contracted  or 
authorized.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  clear  that  so  large  a  sum  can- 
not be  derived  from  the  present  tariff,  high  as  it  has  been 
raised.  I  agree  with  the  Chairman  that,  with  our  present 
export  trade,  the  heavy  interest  to  be  paid  on  debts  abroad, 
and  the  large  list  of  free  articles,  it  is  not  safe  to  esti- 
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mate  the  consumption  of  the  country  of  dutiable  articles,  at 
more  than  $85,000,000  ; — which,  at  20  per  cent,  round, 
would  give  but  $17,000,000  gross,  and  a  ne*t  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  expense  of  collection,  of  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  at  the  outside,— leaving  $10,000,000  annually 
to  be  raised  by  additional  duties  on  imports,  or  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Which 
shall  we  choose  ?  That  the  reduction  may  be  made,  and 
the  deficit  met,  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the  Distribution  BiU, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government,  I  trust 
I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ;  not  all  at  once,  but  enough  and 
more,  this  year,  to  avoid  this  loan,  and  gradually,  by  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  economy,  to  arrest  all  further  loans,  and  to 
discharge  those  that  have  been  contracted  or  authorized. 
Why  not  then  adopt  the  alternative  of  curtailing  expenses  ? 
I  put  the  question  in  all  soberness  to  those  who  are  in  power 
and  responsible.  You  stand  pledged,  solemnly  pledged  to 
reform  ;  you  told  the  people  that  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  extravagant, — that  they  could  be  reduced  to 
a  point  lower  than  I  have  assigned;  and  why  not  redeem 
your  pledge,  when  I  have  proved  that  there  is  such  ample 
room  to  do  so  ?  We,  on  this  side,  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  you,  and  to  carry  out  with  vigor  the  good  work  which 
had  been  commenced  before  you  came  into  power.  Why,  in- 
stead of  caiTying  on  with  still  greater  vigor  what  had  been 
commenced,  do  you  halt  ?  No,  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
Why  do  you  now  go  for  increase,  instead  of  reduction  ?  Why 
falsify  all  your  solemn  promises,  and  prove,  now  that  you 
are  in  power,  that  you  are  as  zealous  for  debts,  duties,  and 
increase  of  expenditures,  as  you  exhibited  zeal  for  reform  while 
you  were  seeking  power  ? 

But  one  answer  can  be  given  : — from  deep  solicitude  for 
another  protective  tariff.  Yes  ;  that  same  pernicious  system, 
which  swelled  the  expenditures  to  their  present  vast  amount, 
is  the  real  impediment  to  their  reduction.     It  is  this  which 
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has  made  you  forget  all  your  promises,  and  which  now  seeks 
to  keep  up  the  expenditures  as  a  pretext  for  imposing  duties, 
not  for  revenue,  but  in  reality  for  protection.  It  is  this 
which  is  striving  to  force  Govem^ment  to  return  to  the  old  and 
disastrous  policy  which  has  brought  such  calamity  on  the 
country, — done  so  much  to  corrupt  its  morals  and  politics  ; 
and  which  is  now  forcing  it  to  resort  to  loans  and  treasury 
notes,  at  the  hazard  of  its  credit,  when  it  is  so  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  that  of  so  many  of  the  States, 
that  the  credit  of  the  Union  should  stand  above  suspicion. 
It  is  this  which  passed  the  Distribution  Bill,  and  now  resists 
its  repeal,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  revenue  from  the  lands 
is  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Government, 
and  to  preserve  its  credit.  Put  this  corrupt  and  corrupting 
system  out  of  the  way,  and  every  difficulty  connected  with 
our  finances  would  vanish  ;  the  Distribution  Act  would  be 
repealed,  the  revenue  from  the  public  domain  restored  to  the 
Union, — and  economy  and  retrenchment  would  save  their 
millions.  Every  voice  would  be  raised  in  their  favor,  and 
the  expenditures  would  be  speedily  equalized  with  the  reve- 
nue. Were  this  done,  we  would  hear  no  more  of  an  empty 
treasury — of  loans,  of  treasury  notes  and  prostrated  credit  ; 
no  more  of  additional  duties.  Instead  of  increase,  we  should 
hear  the  cheerful  note  of  reduction — repeal  of  taxes — strik- 
ing shackles  from  commerce  and  navigation — and  lightening 
the  burden  of  labor.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that, 
with  a  thorough  reform  in  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  repeal  of  the  Distribution  Act,  that  a  revenue 
of  813,000,000  from  the  customs  would  be  sufficient — 
amply  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  Government  efficiently. 
Such  would  be  the  happy  efi'ects  of  equalizing  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  by  a  judicious  system  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, aided  by  the  restoration  of  the  revenue  from  the 
lands. 

Let  me  now  ask  gentlemen  if  they  have  reflected  on  the 
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consequences  which  must  result  from  the  other  alternative, 
— that  of  raising  the  revenue  to  the  standard  of  the  expen- 
ditures ?  What  have  already  been  the  effects  of  this  policy  ? 
What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  ? 
What  has  emptied  the  treasury,  prostrated  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  imposed  high  additional  taxes  on  the  com- 
merce and  labor  of  the  country  ?  What  but  the  policy  com- 
menced at  the  extra  session,  of  keeping  up  the  expenditures 
to  the  present  high  standard,  and  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  this  measure,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  determined  to  adhere  to  ?  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  if  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy — 
if  that  so  earnestly  pressed  by  my  friend  behind  me,  of  re- 
ducing the  expenditures,  had  been  continued,  the  existing 
embarrassments  would  have  been  avoided  ?  On  you,  who 
have  reversed  the  wise  and  judicious  course  then  commenced, 
rests  the  responsibility.  It  is  you  who  have  emptied  the 
treasury — you  who  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  caused  the  present  embarrassments. 

But  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  your  difficulties. 
Those  that  are  to  come,  unless  you  change  your  course,  are 
still  more  formidable.  The  power  of  borrowing,  in  every 
form,  short  of  usurious  and  ruinous  interest,  is  gone;  and 
can  you  expect  to  raise  from  commerce  alone  the  means  of 
meeting  the  expenditures  at  the  present  high  standard  ?  I 
pronounce  it  to  be  beyond  your  power  to  raise  $25,000,000 
annually  from  the  customs.  So  large  a  sum  cannot  be 
extorted  from  commerce  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
A  net  revenue  to  that  amount  would  require  a  gross 
revenue,  at  the  present  extravagant  rate  of  collection,  of 
at  least  $27,000,000.  Our  present  exports  will  not 
pay  for  an  importation  of  more  than  $125,000,000,  allow- 
ing for  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  $10,000,000  for  the  interest  of  debt  abroad, 
which  would  reduce  the  imports  to  $115,000,000.      Deduct 
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$10,000,000  more  for  free  articles,  immediately  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  reduce  the  dutiable  articles  consumed  in  the  country 
annually  to  $105,000,000.  In  the  free  articles  I  do  not 
include  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  so.  It  would  take 
an  average  duty  of  26  per  cent,  to  raise  $27,000,000  on 
$105,000,000.  Can  you,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
raise  your  duties  to  that  high  standard  ? 

I  pass  over  the  effects  of  such  a  duty,  in  repressing  the 
export  trade  on  which  the  import  depends.  Between  them 
there  is  the  most  intimate  relation.  Each  limits  the  amount 
of  the  other.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
imports  cannot,  on  a  fair  valuation,  exceed  the  exports.  It 
is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  exports  ; 
which,  in  the  long  run,  cannot  exceed  the  imports.  And 
hence  duties  on  imports  as  effectually  restrict  and  limit  the 
amount  of  the  exports  as  if  directly  imposed  on  the  latter. 
To  repress  the  one  is  to  repress  the  other.  But,  setting 
aside  all  considerations  of  the  kind,  I  directly  meet  the  ques- 
tion, and  say  that  you  cannot  extort  from  commerce  the 
amount  you  propose. 

He  who  would  reason  from  the  past  on  this  subject,  will 
be  greatly  deceived.  High  duties  now  will  not  give  the 
revenue  they  once  did.  The  smuggler  forbids.  The  stand- 
ard of  morals  is  greatly  lowered.  The  paper  system 
and  the  protective  policy  have  worked  a  great  and  mel- 
ancholy change  in  this  respect.  The  country  is  filled  with 
energetic  and  enterprising  men,  rendered  desperate  by  being 
reduced  from  afiluence  to  poverty  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times.  They  will  give  an  impulse  to  smuggling  un- 
known to  the  countr}^  heretofore.  The  profits  of  regular 
business,  in  the  new  state  of  things  in  which  the  countrj^  is 
placed,  must  be  low  and  slow.  Fortunes  can  no  longer  be 
made  by  a  single  bold  stroke  ;  and  the  impatience  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  large  class  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
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whose  debts  will  be  sponged  by  the  Bankrupt  Act,  will  not 
submit  to  recovering  their  former  condition  by  so  slow  a  pro- 
cess. With  high  duties,  smuggling  then  will  open  too 
tempting  a  field  to  restore  their  broken  fortunes,  not  to  be 
entered  by  many  of  the  large  class  to  which  I  refer, — to 
which  many  will  be  added  from  the  lowest  standard  of  mor- 
als, who  cannot  plead  the  same  necessity.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  greatly  increased  facility  for  smuggling,  both  on  our 
Northern,  and  Eastern,  and  Southwestern  frontiers,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  raise  the  sum  proposed  from  com- 
merce. Not  only  has  the  line  of  frontier  along  the  lakes 
been  greatly  lengthened,  but  the  facility  of  intercourse  with 
them,  both  by  canals  and  roads,  have  been  increased  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  How  is  smuggling  to  be  prevented 
along  so  extended  a  frontier,  with  such  unlimited  facility  for 
practising  it  .?  Nor  will  the  supply  of  smuggled  goods  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  frontier. 
They  will  penetrate  through  the  numerous  roads  and  canals 
leading  to  the  lakes,  far  inland,  and  compete  successfully 
with  the  regular  trade  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  authorities  will  connive 
at  this  illicit  trade.  Look  at  the  immense  interest  which 
they  have  to  turn  the  trade  of  our  country,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  will  give 
to  Great  Britain  the  entire  tonnage  on  whatever  portion  of 
our  trade  may  be  turned  through  that  channel — a  point  so 
important  to  her  naval  supremacy,  and  to  which  she  is  ever 
so  attentive.  Already  great  facility  is  afforded  for  turning 
the  provision  trade,  both  for  the  home  market  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  West  Indies,  through  it,  and  with  much  success. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  as  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  those  who  hear  me  will 
be,  that  a  place  on  the  St.  Lawrence  almost  unknown,  is 
already  the  fourth  town  in  the  Union,  as  to  the  number  of 
vessels  that  enter  and  depart  in  the  year,     I  refer  to  St. 
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Vincent,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  depot  for 
the  British  trade,  which  descends  the  St.  Lawrence  from  our 
side.  To  give  life  and  vigor  to  a  vast  trade,  which  gives  her 
the  entire  tonnage  of  the  outward  and  inward  voyage,  is  too 
important  to  be  neglected  ;  particulariy  as  it  would  so  pow- 
erfully counteract  our  high  duties,  and  so  greatly  widen  the 
field  of  consumption  for  her  manufactures.  Turning  to  the 
frontier  at  the  other  end  of  the  Union,  we  shall  find  a  great 
increase  of  facility  for  smuggling,  in  that  quarter  ;  but  I 
abstain  from  enlarging  on  it  for  the  present. 

Taking  all  these  causes  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  smuggling  will  commence  at  a  much  lower  point  of 
duties  than  it  ever  has  heretofore,  and  that  all  calculations 
of  increase  of  revenue  from  increase  of  duties,  founded  on 
the  past,  will  fail.  It  is  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  it 
would  commence  with  duties  as  low  as  12  per  cent,  on  such 
articles  as  linen  and  silks  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  the  scheme  of  raising  the  standard  of 
revenue  to  the  present  expenditures,  will  fail.  I  pass  over 
the  violation  of  the  compromise,  which  such  a  policy  neces- 
sarily involves, — its  ruinous  effects  on  the  great  staples  of 
the  country,  now  suffering  under  the  greatest  depression, — 
and  that  deep  discontent  which  must  follow  in  the  quarter 
that  produces  them.  I  shall  confine  myself  simply  to  the 
financial  question.  Regarded  in  this  light,  I  tell  gentlemen 
that  the  line  of  policy  they  propose  will  fail.  They  will  have 
to  abandon  it,  or  resort  to  internal  taxes  to  supply  the  defi- 
cit from  commerce.  Yes,  you  must  restore  the  revenue  from 
the  lands, — economize  and  retrench, — or  be  forced  to  resort 
to  internal  taxes  in  the  end.  Are  you  prepared  for  this  ? 
I  ask  those  who  represent  the  great  sections  to  the  North 
and  East,  if  they  have  reflected  how  that  portion  of  the 
Union  would  be  affected  by  internal  taxes  ?  I  refer  not  to 
direct  taxes, — for  that,  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in 
the  constitution,  can  never  be  pushed  to  any  oppressive  ex- 
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treme, — but  to  excises.  If  you  have  not,  it  is  time  you 
should  ;  for  in  the  way  you  are  now  going,  you  will  soon 
have  to  learn  experimentally  how  it  will  operate. 

There  never  has  been  a  civilized  country  within  my 
knowledge,  whose  moneyed  affairs  have  been  worse  managed 
than  ours  for  the  last  dozen  of  years.  In  1828  we  raised 
the  duties,  on  an  average,  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent., — when 
the  debt  was  on  the  eve  of  being  discharged,  and  thereby 
flooded  the  country  with  a  revenue,  when  discharged,  which 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  most  lavish  expenditures. 
Hence  the  double  affliction  of  an  accumulating  surplus  of 
millions  on  millions,  and  of  the  most  wasteful  expenditures 
at  the  same  time.  Then  came  the  Compromise  Act,  which 
entirely  exempted  one-half  of  the  imports  from  duties,  in 
order  to  escape  the  growing  evil  of  such  a  surplus,  and  re- 
duced the  one-tenth,  every  two  years,  on  all  the  duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  protective  poli- 
cy. Under  their  operation,  aided  by  the  Deposit  Act,  the 
surplus  was  absorbed,  and  the  revenue  gradually  brought 
down  to  the  proper  level.  To  meet  the  descending  revenue, 
a  reduction  of  expenditures  was  commenced,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  equalizing  the  revenue  and  expenditures.  Then  a 
change  of  party  took  place ;  the  one  coming  in  professing  a 
greater  love  of  economy  and  retrenchment  than  the  one 
going  out ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  have  been  increased  by  millions — debts  con- 
tracted— revenue  from  the  lands  squandered — and  all  this 
when  the  income  was  reduced  to  the  last  possible  depression  ! 
Take  it  all  in  all,  can  folly,  can  infatuation  go  further  ? 
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On  the  Veto  Power,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
February  28th,  1842. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  maintained  that  the  people  of  these  States 
constitute  a  nation  ;  that  the  nation  has  a  will  of  its  own  ; 
that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  whole  was  the  appropri- 
ate organ  of  its  voice  ;  and  that  whatever  derogated  from 
it,  to  that  extent  dej)arted  from  the  genius  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  set  up  the  will  of  the  minority  against  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  thus  presented,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion,  a  question  of  the  deepest  import, — not  only 
as  it  regards  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  the  nature 
and  character  of  our  Government  ;  and  this  question  is. 
Are  these  propositions  of  the  Senator  true  ? 

[Mr.  Clay  here  interrupted  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  said  that  he  meant  a 
majority  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  return,  said  he  had  taken  down  the  words  of  the 
Senator  at  the  time,  and  would  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment The  Senator  not  only  laid  down  the  propositions  as  stated,  but 
he  drew  conclusions  from  them  against  the  President's  veto,  which 
could  only  be  sustained  on  the  principle  of  the  numerical  majority. 
In  fact,  his  course  at  the  extra  session,  and  the  grounds  assumed  both 
by  him  and  his  colleague  in  this  discussion,  had  their  origin  in  the 
doctrines  embraced  in  that  proposition.] 

If  they  be,  then  he  admitted  the  argument  against  the 
veto  would  be  conclusive  ;  not,  however,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed by  him, — that  it  would  make  the  voice  of  a  single 
functionary  of  the  Government  (the  President)  equivalent  to 
that  of  some  six  Senators  and  forty  members  of  the  other 
House, — but,  for  the  far  more  decisive  reason,  according  to 
his  theory,  that  the  President  is  not  chosen  by  the  voice  of 
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numerical  majority,  and  does  not,  therefore,  according  to  his 
principle,  represent  truly  the  will  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  is  elected  simply 
on  the  principle  of  numbers.  They  constitute,  it  is  true, 
the  principal  element  in  his  election  ;  but  not  the  exclusive. 
Each  State  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in  his  elec- 
tion, as  it  has  representatives  in  the  other  House — that  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  federal  population  ;  but  to  these,  two 
others  are  added,  having  no  regard  to  numbers  for  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  ;  which  greatly  increases  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  the  small  States  compared  vsdth  the  large, 
in  the  Presidential  election.  What  effect  this  latter  element 
may  have  on  the  numbers  necessary  to  elect  a  President,  may 
be  made  apparent  by  a  very  short  and  simple  calculation. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  federal  nmnbers, 
by  the  late  census,  is  15,908,376.  Assuming  that  68,000, 
the  number  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  other  House, 
will  be  fixed  on  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  it  will  give, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  committee,  224  members 
to  the  other  House.  Add  52, — the  number  of  the  Sena- 
tors,— and  the  electoral  college  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
276,  of  which  139  is  a  majority.  If  nineteen  of  the  smaller 
States,  excluding  Maryland,  be  taken, — beginning  with  Del- 
aware and  ending  with  Kentucky  inclusive, — they  will  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  140  votes, — 1  more  than  a  major- 
ity,— with  a  federal  population  of  only  7,227,869  ;  while 
the  seven  other  States,  with  a  population  of  8,680,507, 
would  be  entitled  to  but  136  votes, — 3  less  than  a  ma- 
jority,— with  a  population  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
greater  than  the  others.  Of  the  1^  electoral  votes  of  the 
smaller  States,  38  would  be  on  account  of  the  addition  of 
2  to  each  State  for  their  representation  in  this  body  ;  while 
of  the  larger  there  would  be  but  14  on  this  account ; — 
making  a  difference  of  24  votes, — ^being  2  more  than  the 
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entire  electoral  vote  of  Ohio,  the  third  State,  in  point  of 
numbers,  in  the  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  these  facts,  but  acts  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  theory  of  government,  in  propos- 
ing the  limitation  he  has  on  the  veto  power  ;  but  as  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  substitute  he  has  offered.  The 
argument  is  as  conclusive  against  the  one  as  the  other,  or 
any  other  modification  of  the  veto  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  It  goes  further, — and  is  conclusive  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  itself,  as  elected  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  offered  why  the  will  of  the  nation,  if  there  be 
one,  should  not  be  as  fully  and  perfectly  represented  in  that 
department  as  in  the  legislative. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  would  be  still  more  con- 
clusive, if  possible,  against  this  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  constituting  the  Senate,  numbers  are  totally  disregarded. 
The  smallest  State  stands  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
largest, — Delaware  with  her  seventy-seven  thousand,  and 
New- York  with  her  two  millions  and  a  half  Here  a  major- 
ity of  States  control,  without  regard  to  population  ;  and  four- 
teen of  the  smallest  States,  with  a  federal  population  of  but 
4,064,457, — Uttle  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole, — can,  if 
they  unite,  overrule  the  twelve  others  with  a  population  of 
11,844,919.  Nay,  more  ;  they  could  virtually  destroy  the 
Government,  and  put  a  veto  on  the  whole  system,  by  refus- 
ing to  elect  Senators  ;  and  yet  this  equality  among  States, 
without  regard  to  numbers,  including  the  branch  where  it 
prevails,  would  seem  to  be  the  favorite  with  the  constitution. 
It  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  every  State  ; 
and  tliis  branch  of  theCrovernment  where  it  prevails,  is  the 
only  one  that  participates  in  the  powers  of  all  the  others. 
As  a  part  of  the  legislative  department,  it  has  full  participa- 
tion with  the  other  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  except  orig- 
inating money  bills  ;  while  it  participates  with  the  Executive 
in  two  of  its  highest  functions, — those  of  appointing  to  office 
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and  making  treaties  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Judiciary,  in  being 
the  high  court  before  which  all  impeachments  are  tried. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  consequences. 
The  argument  would  be  as  conclusive  against  the  Judiciary 
as  against  the  Senate,  or  the  Executive  and  his  veto.  The 
judges  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate — the  one  nominating,  and  the  other  consenting 
to  and  advising  the  appointment ;  neither  of  which  depart- 
ments, as  has  been  shown,  is  chosen  by  the  numerical  ma- 
jority. In  addition,  they  hold  their  office  during  good  be- 
havior, and  can  only  be  turned  out  by  impeachment ;  and 
yet  they  have  the  power,  in  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
brought  before  them,  in  which  an  act  of  Congress  is  involved, 
to  decide  on  its  constitutionality — that  is,  in  effect,  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolute  veto. 

If,  then,  the  Senator's  theory  be  correct,  its  clear  and 
certain  result,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  would  be  to  sweep 
away,  not  only  the  veto,  but  the  Executive,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Judiciary,  as  now  constituted  ;  and  to  leave  nothing 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  but  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  where  only,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Govern- 
ment, numbers  exclusively  prevail.  But,  as  desolating  as 
would  be  its  sweep,  in  passing  over  the  Government,  it 
would*  be  far  more  destructive  in  its  whirl  over  the  constitu- 
tion. There  it  would  not  leave  a  fragment  standing  amidst 
the  ruin  in  its  rear. 

In  approaching  this  topic,  let  me  premise  (what  all  will 
readily  admit),  that  if  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  sought 
for  any  where  with  confidence,  it  may  be  in  the  constitution, 
which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  land.  If,  then,  the  people  of  these  States 
do  reaUy  constitute  a  nation,  as  the  Senator  supposes  ;  if  the 
nation  has  a  will  -of  its  own,  and  if  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  whole  is  the  only  appropriate  and  true  organ  of  that 
will,  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  that  ^vill,   pronounced 
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through  the  absolute  majority,  pervading  every  part  of  that 
instrument,  and  stamping  its  authority  on  the  whole.  Is 
such  the  fact  ?  The  very  reverse.  Throughout  the  whole — 
from  first  to  last — from  the  beginning  to  the  end — in  its 
formation,  adoption,  and  amendment,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence,  trace,  or  vestige  of  the  existence  of  the  facts 
on  which  the  Senator's  theory  rests  ;  neither  of  the  nation, 
nor  its  will,  nor  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  whole,  as 
its  organ,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

The  convention  which  formed  it  was  called  by  a  portion 
of  the  States  ;  its  members  were  all  appointed  by  the 
States  •  received  their  authority  from  their  separate  States  ; 
voted  by  States  in  forming  the  constitution  ;  agreed  to  it, 
when  formed,  by  States  ;  transmitted  it  to  Congress  to  be 
submitted  to  the  States  for  their  ratification  ;  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  each  State  in  convention,  each  ratifying  by 
itself,  for  itself,  and  bound  exclusively  by  its  own  ratifica- 
tion ;  and  by  express  provision  it  was  not  to  go  into  opera- 
tion, unless  nine  out  of  the  twelve  States  should  ratify,  and 
then  to  be  binding  only  between  the  States  ratifying.  It 
was  thus  })ut  in  the  power  of  any  four  States,  large  or  small, 
without  regard  to  numbers,  to  defeat  its  adoption  ;  which 
might  have  been  done  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  first  census.  •  That 
census  was  taken  very  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution,— at  which  time  the  federal  population  of  the  then 
twelve  States  was  3,462,279,  of  which  the  four  smallest, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampshire,  with 
a  population  of  only  241,490  (something  more  than  the 
fourteenth  part  of  the  whole),  could  have  defeated  the  rati- 
fication. Such  was  the  total  disregard  of  population  in  the 
adoption  and  formation  of  the  constitution. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  States,  and  that  there  was  no  nation 
prior  to  its  adoption  ;  but  that  its  adoption  fused  the  people 
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of  the  States  into  one,  so  as  to  make  a  nation  of  what  before 
constituted  separate  and  independent  sovereignties.  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  says  that,  when  ratified,  "it  should  be  binding  " 
(not  over  the  States  ratifying,  for  that  would  imply  that  it 
was  imposed  by  some  higher  authority  ;  nor  between  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  States,  for  that  would  imply  that 
they  were  all  merged  in  one  ;  but)  "between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same  ;  "  and  thus,  by  the  strongest  implication, 
recognizing  them  as  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  and  as 
maintaining  their  separate  and  independent  existence  as 
States,  after  its  adoption.  But  let  this  pass.  I  need  it  not 
to  rebut  the  Senator's  theory — to  test  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  has  formed  a  nation  of  the 
people  of  these  States.  I  go  back  to  the  grounds  already 
taken, — that  if  such  be  the  fact — if  they  really  form  a  na- 
tion, since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nation 
has  a  will,  and  the  numerical  majority  is  its  only  proper 
organ, — in  such  case  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution  would  furnish  abundant  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  But  here  again,  as  in  its  formation 
and  adoption,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  evidence  of 
the  fact  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  conclusive  to  sustain  the 
very  opposite  opinion. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution may  be  proposed.  The  one,  such  as  that  now  pro- 
posed, by  a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  ;  and  the  other,  by  a  call  of  a  convention,  by  Con- 
gress, to  propose  amendments,  on  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  ;  neither  of  which  gives  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  -theory  of  the  Senator.  In  both  cases,  the 
mode  of  ratification,  which  is  the  material  point,  is  the 
same, — and  requires  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  regardless  of  population,  to  ratify  an  amend- 
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ment.     Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  trace  the  effects 
of  this  provision. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  States,  and  t^e  concurring 
assent,  of  course,  of  twenty  States,  is  sufficient  to  ratify  an 
amendment.  It  then  results  that  twenty  of  the  smaller 
States,  of  which  Kentucky  would  be  the  largest,  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  with  a  population,  in  federal  numbers, 
of  only  7,652,097, — less  by  several  hundred  thousand  than 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  whole, — against  the  united 
voice  of  the  other  six,  with  a  population  of  8,216,279, — ex- 
ceeding the  former  by  more  than  half  a  million.  And  yet 
this  minority,  under  the  amending  power,  may  change,  alter, 
modify,  or  destroy  every  part  of  the  constitution,  except 
that  which  j)rovides  for  an  equality  of  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate  :  while,  as  if  in  mockery  and  derision 
of  the  Senator's  theory,  nineteen  of  the  larger  States,  with  a 
population,  in  federal  numbers,  of  14,526,073,  cannot,  even 
if  united  to  a  man,  alter  a  letter  in  the  constitution,  against 
the  seven  others,  with  a  population  of  only  1,382,303  ; 
and  this,  too,  under  the  existing  constitution,  which  is 
supposed  to  form  the  people  of  these  States  into  a  nation. 
Finally,  Delaware,  with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
77,000,  can  put  her  veto  on  aU  the  other  States,  on  a  pro- 
position to  destroy  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
Can  facts  more  clearly  illustrate  the  total  disregard  of  the 
numerical  majority,  as  well  in  the  process  of  amending,  as 
in  that  of  forming  and  adopting  the  constitution  ? 

'  All  this  must  appear  anomalous,  strange,  and  unaccount- 
able, on  the  theory  of  the  Senator ;  but  harmonious  and 
easily  explained  on  the  opposite  ;  that  ours  is  a  union,  not 
of  individuals,  united  by  what  is  called  a  social  compact — 
for  that  would  make  it  a  nation  ;  nor  of  governments — ^for 
that  would  have  formed  a  confederacy,  like  the  one  superse- 
ded by  the  present  constitution  ;  but  a  imion  of  States, 
founded  on  a  written,  positive  compact,  forming  a  Federal 
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Republic,  with  the  same  equality  of  rights  among  the  States 
composing  the  Union,  as  among  the  citizens  composing  the 
States  themselves.  Instead  of  a  nation,  we  are  in  reality  an 
assemblage  of  nations,  or  peoples  (if  the  plural  noun  may 
be  used  where  the  language  affords  none),  united  in  their 
sovereign  character  immediately  and  directly  by  their  own 
act,  but  without  losing  their  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence. 

It  results  from  all  that  has  been  stated,  that  either  the 
theory  of  the  Senator  is  wrong,  or  that  our  political  system 
is  throughout  a  profound  and  radical  error.  If  the  latter 
be  the  case,  then  that  complex  system  of  ours,  consisting  of 
so  many  parts,  but  blended,  as  was  supposed,  into  one  har- 
monious and  sublime  whole,  raising  its  front  on  high  and 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  misshapen 
and  disproportionate  structure,  that  ought  to  be  demolished 
to  the  ground,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  apartment 
allotted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  the  Senator 
prepared  to  commence  the  work  of  demolition  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  all  other  parts  of  this  complex  structure  are 
irregular  and  deformed  appendages  ;  and  that  if  they  were 
taken  down,  and  the  Government  erected  exclusively  on  the 
will  of  the  numerical  majority,  it  would  effect  as  well,  or 
better,  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted  :  "  to 
estabhsh  justice  ;  ensure  domestic  tranquillity ;  provide  for 
the  common  defence  ;  promote  the  general  welfare  ;  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty? "  Will  the  Senator — will  any  one — can  any  one — ven- 
ture to  assert  this  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  This  is  the 
question,  on  the  proper  solution  of  which  hangs  not  only  the 
explanation  of  the  veto,  but  that  of  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  our  complex,  but  beautiful  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  governments.  To  give  a  full  and  systematic  solution, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  descend  to  the  elements  of  political 
science,  and  discuss  principles  little  suited  to  a  discussion  in 
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a  deliberative  assembly.  I  waive  the  attempt,  and  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  a  much  more  matter-of-fact  so- 
lution. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  to  point  to  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Government,  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
existence,  and  the  many  and  important  measures  which  have 
agitated  it  from  the  beginning  ;  the  success  of  which  one 
portion  of  the  people  regarded  as  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  while  other  portions  have  viewed  them 
as  destructive  of  both.  What  does  this  imply,  but  a  deep 
conflict  of  interests,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  difterent 
portions  of  the  community,  on  subjects  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— the  currency,  the  finances,  including  taxation  and 
disbursements  ;  the  bank,  the  protective  tariff",  distribution, 
and  many  others  ;  on  all  of  which  the  most  opposite  and 
conflicting  views  have  prevailed  ?  And  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  placing  the  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  numerical  majority — of  8,000,000  over 
7,900,000,  of  six  States  over  all  the  rest — but  to  give  the 
dominant  interest,  or  combination  of  interests,  an  unlimited 
and  despotic  control  over  all  others  ?  What,  but  to  vest  it 
with  the  jwwer  to  administer  the  Government  for  its  exclu- 
sive benefit,  regardless  of  all  others,  and  indifferent  to  their 
oppression  and  wretdieilness  ?  And  what,  in  a  country  of 
such  vast  extent  and  diversity  of  condition,  institutions,  in- 
dustry, and  productions,  would  this  be,  but  to  subject  the 
lost  to  the  most  grinding  despotism  and  oppression  ?  But 
wliat  is  the  remedy  ?  It  would  be  but  to  increase  the  evil, 
to  transfer  the  power  to  a  minority, — to  aboUsh  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  place  the  control  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate — in  that  of  the  four  millions,  instead 
of  the  eight.  If  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  it  is 
better  that  the  few  should  be  to  the  many,  than  the  many 
to  the  few. 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  if  neither  the  majority  nor  the 
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minority,  the  greater  nor  less  part,  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
exclusive  control  ?  What  but  to  vest  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  the  whole — the  entire  people  ;  to  make  it, 
in  truth  and  reality,  the  government  of  the  people,  instead 
of  the  government  of  a  dominant  over  a  subject  part,  be  it 
the  greater  or  less — of  the  whole  people — self-government  ; 
and,  if  this  should  prove  impossible  in  practice,  then  to 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  by  requiring  the  concur- 
rence in  the  action  of  the  Government,  of  the  greatest  ^pos- 
sible number  consistent  with  the  great  ends  for  which  Gov- 
ernment was  instituted — justice  and  security,  within  and 
without.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  considering  the  whole  community  as  one,  and  taking  its 
sense  as  a  whole  by  a  single  process,  which,  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  voice  of  all,  can  but  give  that  of  a  part.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished  ;  and 
that  is  by  a  judicious  and  wise  division  and  organization  of 
the  Government  and  community,  with  reference  to  its  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  interests, — and  by  taking  the  sense  of 
each  part  separately,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  as  the  voice 
of  the  whole.  Each  may  be  imperfect  of  itself ;  but  if  the 
construction  be  good,  and  all  the  keys  skilfully  touched, 
there  will  be  given  out,  in  one  blended  and  harmonious 
whole,  the  true  and  perfect  voice  of  the  people. 

But  on  what  principle  is  such  a  division  and  organiza- 
tion to  be  made  to  effect  this  great  object,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  free  and  popular  institutions  ?  To 
this  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
wise  and  experienced, — ^having  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  in  every  particular — for  whom 
the  Government  is  intended.  It  must  be  made  to  fit  ;  and 
when  it  does,  it  will  fit  no  other,  and  will  be  incapable  of 
being  imitated  or  borrowed.  Without,  then,  attempting  to 
do  what  cannot  be  done,  I  propose  to  point  out  how  that 
which  I  have  stated  has  been  accomplished  in  our  system  of 
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governments,  and  the  agency  the  veto  is  intended  to  have  in 
effecting  it. 

I  begin  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  each 
State  has  a  representation  according  to  its  federal  numbers, 
— and,  when  met,  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers controls  its  proceedings  ;  thus  giving  to  the  numerical 
majority  the  exclusive  control  throughout.  The  effect  is  to 
place  its  proceedings  in  the  power  of  eight  millions  of  people 
over  all  the  rest,  and  six  of  the  largest  States,  if  united, 
over  the  other  twenty  ;  and  the  consequence,  if  the  House 
were  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  would 
be  the  domination  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  interests 
of  the  community,  and  the  establishment  of  an  intolerable 
and  oppressive  despotism.  To  find  the  remedy  against  what 
would  be  so  great  an  evil,  we  must  turn  to  this  body.  Here 
an  entirely  different  process  is  adopted  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  community.  Population  is  entirely  disregarded,  and 
States,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  the  people,  are 
made  the  basis  of  representation  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
place  the  control  here  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  which,  had 
they  the  exclusive  power,  would  exercise  it  as  despotically 
and  oppressively  as  would  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Regarded,  then,  separately,  neither  truly  represents  the 
sense  of  the  community,  and  each  is  imperfect  of  itself ; 
but  when  united,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  each  is  made 
necessary  to  enact  laws,  the  one  corrects  the  defects  of  the 
other ;  and,  instead  of  the  less  popular  derogating  from 
the  more  popular,  as  is  supposed  by  the  Senator,  the  two 
together  give  a  more  full  and  perfect  utterance  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  than  either  could  separately.  Taken  sepa- 
rately, six  States  might  control  the  House  ;  and  a  little  up- 
wards of  four  millions  might  control  the  Senate,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  fourteen  smaller  States ;  but  by  requiring 
the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two,  the  six  largest  States  must 
add  eight  others  to  have  the  control  in  both  bodies.     Sup- 
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pose,  for  illustration,  they  should  unite  with  the  eight  small- 
est (which  would  give  the  least  number  by  which  an  act 
could  pass  both  Houses),  it  will  be  found,  by  adding  the 
population  in  federal  numbers  of  the  six  largest  to  the  eight 
smallest  States,  that  the  least  number  by  which  an  act  can 
pass  both  Houses,  if  the  members  should  be  true  to  those 
they  represent,  would  be  9,788,570  against  a  minority  of 
6,119,797,  instead  of  8,000,000  against  7,900,000,  if  the 
assent  of  the  most  popular  branch  alone  were  required. 

This  more  full  and  perfect  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two,  compared  to  either 
separately,  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  full  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  their  voice  ;  but,  great  as  it  is,  it  falls  far  short, 
and  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  accordingly  not 
satisfied  with  it.  To  render  it  still  more  perfect,  their  next 
step  was  to  require  the  assent  of  the  President,  before  an 
act  of  Congress  could  become  a  law  ;  and,  if  he  disapprov- 
ed, to  require  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  overrule  his  veto. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  point  immediately  under  discus- 
sion, and  which,  on  that  account,  claims  a  full  and  careful 
examination. 

One  of  the  leading  motives  for  vesting  the  President 
with  this  high  power,  was,  undoubtedly,  to  give  him  the 
means  of  protecting  the  portion  of  the  powers  allotted  to 
him  by  the  constitution,  against  the  encroachment  of  Con- 
gress. To  make  a  division  of  power  effectual,  a  veto  in  one 
form  or  another  is  indispensable.  The  right  of  each  to  judge 
for  itself  of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  its  share, 
and  to  protect  itself  in  its  exercise,  is  what  in  reality  is 
meant  by  a  division  of  power.  Without  it,  the  allotment 
to  each  department  would  be  a  mere  partition,  and  no  di- 
vision at  all.  Acting  under  this  impression,  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  have  carefully  provided  that  his  approval 
should  be  necessary,  not  only  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  to 
every  resolution,  vote,  or  order,  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
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two  Houses,  so  as  to  render  it  imjwssible  to  elude  it  by  any 
conceivable  device.  This  of  itself,  was  an  adequate  motive 
for  the  provision,  and,  were  there  no  other,  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  resolution.  With- 
out it,  the  division  of  power  between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  would  have  been  merely  nominal. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  motive.  There  is  another  and 
deeper,  to  which  the  division  itself  of  the  Grovemment  into  de- 
partments is  subordinate ; — to  enlarge  the  popular  basis,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  voices  necessary  to  its  action.  Nu- 
merous as  are  the  voices  required  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
people  through  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  an  act,  it  was 
not  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  sufficient  for 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  all  cases.  9,800,000 — large 
as  is  the  number — were  regarded  as  still  too  few,  and 
6,100,000  too  many,  to  remove  all  motives  for  oppression  ;  the 
latter  being  not  too  few  to  be  plundered,  and  the  former  not 
too  large  to  divide  the  spoils  of  plunder  among.  Till  the 
increase  of  numbers  on  one  side,  and  the  decrease  on  the 
other,  reaches  that  point,  there  is  no  security  for  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger,  especially  in  so  extensive  a  country  as 
ours.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  authors  of 
the  constitution,  although  they  deemed  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  as  sufficient,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  ordinar}'  cases  ; 
yet,  when  he  dissented,  they  deemed  it  a  sufficient  presump- 
tion against  the  measure  to  require  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  the  popular  basis  for  its  enactment.  With  this 
view,  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  was  required 
to  overrule  his  veto  ;  that  is,  eighteen  States  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  constituency  of  10,600,000  in  the  other  House. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  gained  towards  en- 
larging the  popular  basis  of  the  Government  by  the  veto 
power  ;  because  the  number  necessary  to  elect  a  majority  to 
the  two  Houses,  without  which  the  act  could  not  pass,  would 
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be  sufficient  to  elect  him.  This  is  true.  But  he  may  have 
been  elected  by  a  difierent  portion  of  the  people  ;  or,  if  not, 
great  changes  may  take  place  during  his  four  years,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  which  may  change  the  majority 
that  brought  him  into  power  ;  and  with  it  the  measures  and 
policy  to  be  pursued.  In  either  case,  he  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose  his  veto  to  maintain  his  views  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  policy  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
and  which  elevated  him  to  power. 

But  a  still  stronger  consideration  for  vesting  him  with 
the  power  may  be  found  in  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
his  election,  compared  with  that  of  the  members  of  either 
House.^  The  Senators  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States  ;  and  the  members  of  the 
House  by  the  people,  who,  in  almost  all  the  States,  elect  by 
districts.  In  neither  is  there  the  least  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  any  one  State  to  the  Legislature  or  people  of 
any  other  State.  They  are,  as  far  as  their  responsibility 
may  be  concerned,  solely  and  exclusively  under  the  influence 
of  the  States  and  people  who  respectively  elect  them.  Not 
so  the  President.  The  votes  of  the  whole  are  counted  in 
his  election,  which  makes  him  more  or  less  responsible  to 
every  part — to  those  who  voted  against  him,  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  he  owes  his  election  ;  which  he  must  feel  sensibly. 
If  he  should  be  an  aspirant  for  a  re-election,  he  will  desire 
to  gain  the  favorable  opinion  of  States  that  opposed  him, 
as  well  as  to  retain  that  of  those  which  voted  for  him.  Even 
if  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  desire  of 
having  a  favorite  elected,  or  maintaining  the  ascendency  of 
his  party,  may  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  eflect  in  either  case,  would  be  to  make  him 
look  more  to  the  interest  c^  the  whole — to  soften  sectional 
feelings  and  asperily — to  be  more  of  a  patriot  than  the  par- 
tisan of  any  particular  interest ;  and,  through  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  to  give  a  more  general  character  to  the  poll- 
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tics  of  the  country,  and  thereby  render  the  colHsion  between 
sectional  interests  less  fierce  than  it  would  be  if  legislation  de- 
pended solely  on  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  who  owe  no 
responsibility  but  to  those  who  elected  them.  The  same  influ- 
ence acts  even  on  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency,  and  is 
followed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  same  softening 
and  generalizing  effects.  In  the  case  of  the  President,  it 
may  lead  to  the  interposing  of  his  veto  against  oppressive 
and  dangerous  sectional  measures,  even  when  supported  by 
those  to  whom  he  owes  his  election.  But,  be  the  cause  of 
interposing  his  veto  what  it  may,  its  effect  in  all  cases  is,  to 
require  a  greater  body  of  constituency,  through  the  legisla- 
tive organs,  to  put  the  Government  in  action  against  it — 
to  require  another  key  to  be  struck,  and  to  bring  out  a  more 
full  and  perfect  response  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 

There  is  still  another  impediment,  if  not  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  to  their  execution,  to  be  found  in  the  Judici- 
ary Department.  I  refer  to  the  right  of  the  courts,  in  all 
cases  coming  before  them  in  law  or  equity,  where  an  act  of 
Congress  comes  in  question,  to  decide  on  its  constitutional- 
ity ;  which,  if  decided  against  the  law  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  is,  in  effect,  a  j>ermanent  veto.  But  here  a  difference 
must  be  made  between  a  decision  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  law  of  Congress  and  of  a  State.  The  former  acts  as 
a  restriction  on  the  powers  of  this  Government,  but  the  lat- 
ter as  an  enlargement. 

Such  are  the  various  processes  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
people  through  the  divisions  and  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government ;  all  of  which,  acting 
through  their  appropriate  organs,  are  intended  to  widen  its 
basis  and  render  it  more  popular,  instead  of  less,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  necessary  to  put  it  in  action, — and  having 
for  their  object  to  prevent  one  portion  of  the  community 
from  aggrandizing  or  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  and  to  restrict  the  whole  to  the  sphere  intended  by 
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the  framers  of  the  constitution.^  Has  it  effected  these  ob- 
jects ?  Has  it  prevented  oppression  and  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  ?  Has  it  accomphshed  the  objects 
for  which  the  Government  was  ordained,  as  enumerated  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  ?  Much — very  much — 
certainly  has  been  done,  but  not  all.  Many  instances  might 
be  enumerated,  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  of  the  vi- 
olation of  the  constitution — of  the  assumption  of  powers 
not  delegated  to  it — of  the  perversion  of  those  delegated  to 
uses  never  intended — and  of  their  being  wdelded  by  the 
dominant  interest,  for  the  time,  for  its  aggrandizement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ; — instances  that 
may  be  found  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest,  beginning  with  the  bank  and  bank  con- 
nection at  its  outset,  and  ending  with  the  Distribution  Act 
at  the  late  extraordinary  session.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  ?     What  is  the  cause  ? 

The  explanation  and  cause  will  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that,  fully  as  the  sense  of  the  people  is  taken  in  the  action 
of  the  Government,  it  is  not  taken  fully  enough.  For,  after 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  that  respect,  there  are  but 
two  organs  through  which  the  voice  of  the  community  acts 
directly  on  the  Government  ;  and  which,  taken  separately, 
or  in  combination,  constitute  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  :  the  one  is  the  majority  of  the  States,  regarded 
in  their  corporate  character  as  bodies  politic,  which,  in  its 
simple  form,  constitutes  the  Senate  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  of  which,  in  its  simple 
form,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  composed.  These 
combined,  in  the  proportions  already  stated,  constitute  the 
Executive  Department ;  and  that  department  and  the  Senate 
appoint  the  judges,  who  constitute  the  Judiciary.  But  it 
is  only  in  their  simpk  form  in  the  Senate  and  the  other 
House  that  they  Have  a  steady  and  habitual  control  over  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  Government.     The  veto  of  the  Exec- 
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iitive  is  rarely  interposed— not  more  than  about  twenty 
times  during  the  })eriod  of  more  than  fifty  years  that  the 
Government  has  existed.  Tlieir  effects  have  been  beneficial- 
ly felt, — but  only  casually,  at  long  intervals,  and  without 
steady  and  habitual  influence  over  its  action.  The  same 
remarks  are  substantially  applicable  to  what,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  may  be  called  the  veto  of  the  Judiciary — the  right 
of  negativing  a  law.  for  the  want  of  constitutionality,  when 
it  comes  in  question,  in  a  case  before  the  courts. 

The  Government,  then,  of  the  Union,  being  under  no 
other  habitual  and  steady  control  but  of  these  two  majori- 
ties, acting  through  this  and  the  other  House,  is,  in  fact, 
{)laced  substantially  under  the  control  of  the  portion  of  the 
commimity  which  the  united  majorities  of  the  two  Houses 
represent  for  the  time,  and  which  may  consist  of  but  four- 
teen States,  with  a  federal  population  of  less  than  ten  mil- 
lions, against  a  little  more  than  six,  as  has  been  already 
exi)lained.  But,  large  as  is  the  former,  and  small  as  is  the 
latter, — the  one  is  not  large  enough,  in  proportion,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  plundering,  under  the  forms  of  law, — nor  the 
other  small  enough  to  be  secure  from  the  plundering  process  ; 
and  hence  the  many  instances  of  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion— of  usurpation,  of  powers  perverted  and  wielded  for 
selfish  purposes,  which  the  history  of  the  Government  affords. 
They  furnish  proof  conclusive  that  the  principle  of  plunder, 
so  deeply  implanted  in  all  governments,  has  not  been 
eradicated  in  ours,  by  all  the  precautions  taken  by  its  framers. 

But,  in  estimating  the  number  of  the  constituency 
necessary  to  control  the  majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress at  something  less  than  ten  millions,  I  have  put  it 
altogether  too  high,  regarding  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Government.  To  form  a  correct  conception  of  its  practical 
operation  in  this  respect,  another  element,  which  has,  in 
practice,  an  important  influence,  must  be  taken  into  the 
estimate,  and  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 
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Of  the  two  majorities,  which,  acting  either  separately  or 
iQ  combination,  control  the  Government,  the  numerical 
majority  is  by  far  the  most  influential.  It  has  the  exclusive 
control  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  preponderates 
more  than  five  to  one  in  the  choice  of  the  President, — as- 
suming that  the  ratio  of  representation  will  be  fixed  at  sixty- 
eight  thousand  under  the  late  census.  It  also  greatly  pre- 
ponderates in  the  appointment  of  judges, — the  right  of 
nominating  having  much  greater  influence  in  making  ap- 
pointments than  that  of  advising  and  consenting.  From 
these  facts,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  leaning  of  the 
President  will  be  to  that  element  of  power  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  elevation, — and  on  which  he  must  principal- 
ly rely  to  secure  his  re-election,  or  maintain  the  ascendency 
of  the  party  and  its  policy,  of  which  he  usually  is  the  head. 
This  leaning  of  his  must  have  a  powerful  eflect  on  the  in- 
clination and  tendency  of  the  whole  Government.  In  his 
hands  are  placed,  substantially,  all  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Government  ;  and  these,  when  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  they  are  and  ever  must  be  when  the  powers  of  the 
Government  are  greatly  stretched  and  increased,  must  give 
the  President  a  corresponding  influence  over,  not  only  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  but  also  public  opinion, — and, 
through  this,  a  still  more  powerful  indirect  influence 
over  them  ;  and  thus  they  may  be  brought  to  sustain  or 
oppose,  through  his  influence,  measures  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  opposed  or  sustained, — and  the  whole 
Government  be  made  to  lean  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
Executive. 

From  these  causes,  the  Government,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, gravitates  steadily  towards  the  numerical  majority, — 
and  has  been  moving  slowly  towards  it  from  the  beginning ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  retarded,  or  even  stopped  or  thrown 
back, — but,  taking  any  considerable  period  of  time,  always 
advancing  towards  it.     That  it  begins  to  make  near  ap- 
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proach  to  that  fatal  point,  ample  proof  may  be  found  in  the 
oft-repeated  declaration  of  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  and 
of  many  of  his  supporters  at  the  extraordinary  session, — 
that  the  late  Presidential  election  decided  all  the  great 
measures  which  he  so  ardently  pressed  through  the  Senate. 
Yes,  even  here — in  this  Chamber, — in  the  Senate, — which 
is  composed  of  the  opposing  element, — and  on  which  the 
only  effectual  resistance  to  this  fatal  tendency  exists  which 
is  to  l)e  found  in  the  Government — we  are  told  that  the  pop- 
ular will,  as  expressed  in  the  Presidential  election,  is  to 
decide,  not  only  the  election,  but  every  measure  which  may 
be  agitated  in  the  canvass  in  order  to  influence  the  result. 
When  what  was  thus  boldly  insisted  on  comes  to  be  an  es- 
tablished principle  of  action,  the  end  will  be  near. 

As  the  Government  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
one  absolute  and  single  power, — the  will  of  the  greater 
number, — its  action  will  become  more  and  more  disturbed 
and  irregular  ;  faction,  corruption,  and  anarchy,  will  more  and 
more  abound  ;  patriotism  will  daily  decay,  and  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  Government  grow  weaker  and  weaker, — 
until  the  final  shock  occui-s,  when  the  system  will  rush  into 
ruin,  and  the  sword  take  the  place  of  law  and  constitution. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  object  not  to  that 
structure  of  the  Government  which  makes  the  numerical 
majority  the  predominant  element  :  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so  in  all  popular  constitutional  govern- 
ments like  ours,  which  excludes  classes.  It  is  necessarily 
the  exponent  of  the  strongest  interest,  or  combination  of 
interests,  in  the  community  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  the  preponderance,  in  order  to  infuse  into  the 
Government  the  necessary  energy  to  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  The  great  question  is, — How  is 
due  preponderance  to  be  given  to  it,  without  subjecting  the 
whole,  in  time,  to  its  unlimited  sway  7  which  brings  up  the 
inquiry,  Is  there  anywhere,  in  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
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ernments,  a  guard,  check,  or  contrivance,  sufficiently  strong 
to  arrest  so  fearful  a  tendency  ?  Or,  to  express  it  in  more 
direct  and  intelligible  language, — Is  there  any  where  in  the 
system  a  more  full  and  perfect  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  calculated  to  counteract  tliis  tendency 
to,  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  in 
the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  resulting  from  the  partial 
and  imperfect  expression  of  their  voice  through  its  organs  ? 

Yes,  fortunately,  doubly  fortunately,  there  is  ;  not  only 
a  more  full  and  perfect,  but  a  full  and  perfect  expression  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  full  and 
perfect,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  each 
State,  adopted  by  the  separate  assent  of  each,  by  itself,  and 
for  itself ;  and  is  the  voice  of  all  by  being  that  of  each  com- 
ponent part,  united  and  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  is  not  only  full  and  perfect,  but  as  just  as  it  is  full  and 
perfect  ;  for,  combining  the  sense  of  each,  and  therefore  all, 
there  is  nothing  left  on  which  injustice,  or  oppression,  or 
usurpation  can  operate.  And,  finally,  it  is  as  supreme  as  it 
is  just ;  because,  comprehending  the  will  of  aU,  by  uniting 
that  of  each  of  the  parts,  there  is  nothing  within  or  above  to 
control  it.  It  is,  indeed  the  vox  populivox  Dei;  the  creat- 
ing voice  that  called  the  system  into  existence, — and  of 
which  the  Government  itself  is  but  a  creature,  clothed  with 
delegated  powers  to  execute  its  high  behests. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  question  of  the  deepest  import, 
and  on  which  the  fate  of  the  system  depends.  How  can 
this  fuU,  perfect,  just  and  supreme  voice  of  the  people,  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution,  be  brought  to  bear,  habitually 
and  steadily,  in  counteracting  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  absolute  and  despotic  control  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority  ?  Or — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  bold  an 
expression — how  is  this,  the  Deity  of  our  political  system, 
to  be  successfully  invoked,  to  interpose  its  all-powerful  creat- 
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ing  voice  to  save  from  perdition  the  creature  of  its  will  and 
the  work  of  its  hand  ?  If  it  cannot  be  done,  ours,  like  all 
free  governments  preceding  it,  must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  ; 
but  if  it  can  be,  its  duration  may  be  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration to  the  latest  posterity.  To  this  all-important  ques- 
tion I  will  not  attempt  a  reply  at  this  time.  It  would  lead 
me  far  beyond  the  limits  properly  belonging  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  descend  from  the  digression  nearer  to  the  subject 
immediately  at  issue,  in  order  to  reply  to  an  objection  to  the 
veto  power,  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  this  side 
the  chamber,  (Mr.  Archer). 

He  rests  his  support  of  this  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  object  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  veto  has  fail- 
ed ;  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  regarded  the  Legis- 
lative Department  of  the  Government  as  the  one  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  that  their  motive  for  vesting  the  Executive 
with  the  veto,  was  to  check  its  encroachments  on  the  other 
departments  :  but  that  the  Executive,  and  not  the  Legisla- 
ture had  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  ;  and  that  the 
veto  had  become  either  useless  or  mischievous,  by  being  con- 
verted into  a  sword  to  attack,  instead  of  a  shield  to  defend, 
as  was  originally  intended. 

I  make  no  issue  with  the  Senator,  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  statement.  I  assume  the  facts  to  be  as  he  supposes ; 
not  because  I  agree  with  him,  but  simply  with  the  view  of 
making  my  reply  more  brief 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Executive  Department  has 
proved  to  be  the  more  formidable,  and  that  it  requires  to  be 
checked,  rather  than  to  have  the  power  of  checking  others, — 
the  first  inquiry,  on  that  assumption,  should  be  into  the 
cause  of  its  increase  of  power,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  seat 
and  the  nature  of  the  danger  ;  and  the  next,  whether  the 
measure  proposed — that  of  divesting  it  of  the  veto,  or  modi- 
fying it  as  proposed — would  guard  against  the  danger  appre- 
hended. 
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I  begin  with  the  first  ;  and  in  entering  on  it,  assert,  with 
confidence,  that  if  the  Executive  has  become  formidable  to 
the  Hberty  or  safety  of  the  country,  or  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  the  cause  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in 
the  acts  and  omissions  of  Congress  itself. 

According  to  my  conception,  the  powers  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  constitution  are  few  and  effectually  guarded, 
and  are  not  of  themselves  at  all  formidable.  In  order  to 
have  a  just  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  powers,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  powers 
known  to  the  constitution  ;  namely — powers  that  are  ex- 
pressly granted,  and  those  that  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
granted  powers  into  execution.  Now,  by  a  positive  provision 
of  the  constitution,  all  powers  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  granted  powers  are  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  be 
they  powers  granted  to  the  Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judicial 
Department  ;  and  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  residuary  clause, 
which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers"  (those  granted  to  Congress), 
"and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof"  A  more  comprehensive  provision  cannot  be 
imagined.  It  carries  with  it  all  powers  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  the  execution  of  the  granted  powers,  be  they  lodged 
where  they  may  ;  and  vests  the  whole,  in  terms  not  less  ex- 
plicit, in  Congress.  And  here  let  me  add,  in  passing,  that 
the  provision  is  as  wise  as  it  is  comprehensive.  It  deposits 
the  right  of  deciding  what  powers  are  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  granted  powers  where,  and  where  only,  it  can 
be  lodged  with  safety — in  the  hands  of  the  law-making  power ; 
and  forbids  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Government 
from  exercising  any  power  not  expressly  authorized  by  the 
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constitution  or  the  laws — thus  making  ours  emphatically  a 
Government  of  laiu  and  constitution. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  President  is  restricted  by  the 
constitution  to  powers  expressly  granted  to  him,  and  that  if 
any  of  his  granted  powers  ha  such  that  they  require  other 
powers  to  execute  them,  he  cannot  exercise  them  without 
the  authority  of  Congress,  I  shall  now  show  that  there  is  not 
one  power  vested  in  him  that  is  in  any  way  dangerous,  unless 
made  so  by  the  acts  or  permission  of  Congress.  I  shall  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  constitution. 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  militia,  when 
called  into  actual  service.  Large  and  expensive  military 
and  naval  establishments,  and  numerous  corps  of  militia, 
called  into  service,  would  no  doubt  increase  very  dangerously 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  President ;  but  neither  can 
take  place  but  by  the  action  of  Congress.  Not  a  soldier  can 
be  enlisted,  a  ship  of  war  built,  nor  a  militiaman  called  into 
service,  without  its  authority  ;  and,  very  fortunately,  our 
situation  is  such,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  and,  probably, 
will  be  none,  why  his  power  and  patronage  should  be  dan- 
gerously increased  by  either  of  those  means. 

He  is  next  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties,  and 
to  appoint  officers,  \vith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And  here  again  his  power  can  only  be  made  dangerous 
by  the  action  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
formation  of  treaties,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  must  concur ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  treaty  that  could  materially 
enlarge  his  powers,  which  would  not  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  appointing  power  may, 
indeed,  dangerously  increase  his  patronage,  if  officers  be 
uselessly  multiplied  and  too  highly  paid  ;  but  if  such  should 
be  the  case,  the  fault  would  be  in  Congress,  by  whose  au- 
thority, exclusively,  they  can  be  created  or  their  compensa- 
tion regulated. 
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But  much  is  said,  in  this  connection,  of  the  power  of 
removal,  justly  accompanied  by  severe  condemnation  of  the 
many  and  abusive  instances  of  the  use  of  the  power,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  it  gives  the  President  ;  in  all  of  which 
I  fully  concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  corrupting  and  dangerous 
power,  when  officers  are  greatly  multiplied  and  highly  paid, 
— and  when  it  is  perverted  from  its  legitimate  object  to  the 
advancement  of  personal  or  party  purposes.  But  I  find  no 
such  power  in  the  list  of  powers  granted  to  the  Executive, 
which  is  proof  conclusive  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  execute  some  other  power,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  which  none  can  doubt ;  and  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
cannot  be  exercised  without  authority  of  law.  If,  then,  it 
has  been  abused,  it  must  be  because  Congress  has  not  done 
its  duty  in  permitting  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  President 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  guarding  against  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  so  liable. 

The  residue  of  the  list  are  rather  duties  than  rights — 
that  of  recommending  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  expedient ;  of  convening  both  Houses  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  of  adjourning  them  when  they  cannot  agree  on 
the  time ;  of  receiving  ambassadors  and  other  ministers ;  of 
taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  com- 
missioning the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  these, 
there  is  but  one  which  claims  particular  notice,  in  connection 
with  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  ;  and  that 
is,  his  power  as  the  administrator  of  the  laws.  But  what- 
ever power  he  may  have  in  that  capacity  depends  on  the 
action  of  Congress.  If  Congress  should  limit  its  legislation 
to  the  few  great  subjects  confided  to  it ;  so  frame  its  laws 
as  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  discretion,  and  take  care 
to  see  that  they  are  duly  and  faithfully  executed,  the  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  President  would  be  proportionally 
limited,  and  divested  of  all  danger.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  extend  its  legislation  in  every  direction  ; 
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draw  within  its  action  subjects  never  contemplated  by  the 
constitution;  multiply  its  acts,  create  numerous  offices,  and 
increase  the  revenue  and  expenditures  proportionally, — and, 
at  the  same  time,  frame  its  laws  vaguely  and  loosely,  and 
withdraw,  in  a  great  measure,  its  supervising  care  over  their 
execution,  his  power  would  indeed  become  truly  formidable 
and  alarming.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  and  his  friend, 
the  author  of  this  resolution,  whether  the  growth  of  Execu- 
tive power  has  not  been  the  result  of  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  I  ask  them  whether  this  power  has  not, 
in  fact,  increased  or  decreased  just  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  that  system  of  legislation  which  has 
been  described  .5*  What  was  the  period  of  its  maximum 
increase,  but  the  very  period  which  they  have  so  frequently 
and  loudly  denounced  as  the  one  most  distinguished  for  the 
prevalence  of  Executive  power  and  usurpation  ?  Much  of 
that  power  certainly  depended  on  the  remarkable  man  then 
at  the  head  of  the  department ;  but  much — far  more — on 
the  system  of  legislation  which  the  author  of  this  resolution 
had  built  up  with  so  much  zeal  and  labor, — and  which  car- 
ried the  powers  of  the  Government  to  a  point  far  beyond 
that  to  which  it  had  ever  before  attained, — drawing  many 
and  important  ones  into  its  vortex,  of  which  the  fmmers  qf 
the  constitution  never  dreamed.  And  here  let  me  say  to 
both  of  the  Senators, — and  the  party  of  which  they  are 
prominent  members, — that  they  labor  in  vain  to  bring  down 
Executive  power,  while  they  support  the  system  they  so 
zealously  advocate.  The  power  they  complain  of  is  but  its 
necessaiy  fruit.  Be  assured,  that  as  certain  as  Congress 
transcends  its  assigned  limits,  and  usurps  powers  never  con- 
ferred, or  stretches  those  conferred  beyond  the  proper  limits  ; 
so  surely  will  the  fruits  of  its  usurpation  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  In  seeking  to  become  master,  it  but 
makes  a  master  in  the  person  of  the  President.  It  is  only 
by  confining  itself  to  its  allotted  sphere,  and  a  discreet  use 
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of  its  acknowledged  powers,  that  it  can  retain  that  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  which  the  constitution  intended  to 
confer  on  it. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  great  increase 
of  the  Executive  power  on  which  the  Senator  rested  his  ob- 
jection to  the  veto  power ;  and  having  satisfactorily  shown, 
as  I  trust  I  have,  that,  if  it  has  proved  dangerous  in  fact,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in  Congress, — I  would 
next  ask  him,  in  what  possible  way  could  the  -divesting  the 
President  of  his  veto,  or  modifying  it  as  he  proposes,  limit 
his  power  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  from  the  veto  being 
the  cause  of  the  increase  of  his  power,  it  would  have  acted 
as  a  limitation  on  it,  if  it  had  been  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently used?  If  the  President  had  vetoed  the  original 
bank,  the  connection  with  the  banking  system,  the  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828,  and  the  numerous  acts  appropriating 
money  for  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  a  long  list  of  other  mea- 
sures not  less  unconstitutional, — ^would  his  power  have  been 
half  as  great  as  it  now  is  ?  He  has  grown  great  and  power- 
ful, not  because  he  used  his  veto,  but  because  he  abstained 
from  using  it.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  its  application  can  tend  to  enlarge  his  power,  except 
it  be  the  case  of  an  act  intended  to  repeal  a  law  calculated 
to  increase  his  power, — or  to  restore  the  authority  of  one 
which,  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  his  power,  he  has  set 
aside. 

Now  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  question,  in 
its  bearings,  of  vital  importance  to  that  wonderful  and  sub- 
lime system  of  governments  which  our  patriotic  ancestors  es- 
tablished, not  so  much  by  their  wisdom, — wise  and  expe- 
rienced as  they  were, — as  by  the  guidance  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, who,  in  his  divine  dispensation,  so  disposed  events  as 
to  lead  to  the  estabHshment  of  a  system  wiser  than  those  who 
framed  it.  The  veto,  of  itself,  important  as  it  is,  sinks 
into  nothing  comDared  to  the  principle  involved.     It  is  but 
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one,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  considerable,  of  those 
many  wise  devices  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  and 
which  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  popular  basis  of  our 
Government,  and  resist  its  tendency  to  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  dominant  interest,  acting  through  the  mere  numerical 
majority.  The  introduction  of  this  resolution  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  that  fatal  tendency, 
— and  of  which  we  had  such  fearful  indications  in  the  bold 
attempt  at  the  latf  extraordinary  session,  of  forcing  through 
a  whole  system  of  measures  of  the  most  threatening  and 
alarming  character,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  all  decided  in  the  election  of  the  late 
President ;  thus  attempting  to  substitute  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  as 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Union,  in  lieu  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  profound  system  established  by  the  constitution. 
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On  Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Reve- 
nues and  Expenditures  of  the  Government ;  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate,  March  16th,  1842. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  These  resolutions  are  of  a  very 
mixed  and  contradictory  character.  They  contain  much 
that  I  approve,  and  much  that  I  condemn.  I  approve  of 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  recognize  the  Compro- 
mise Act,  and  profess  to  respect  its  provisions.  I  still  more 
heartily  approve  of  them  because  they  assert,  that  no  duty 
ought  to  be  laid  but  for  revenue,  and  no  revenue  raised  but 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  economical  administration  of 
the  Government;  and,  by  consequence,  they  abandon  the 
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protective  policy.  I  very  decidedly  approve  of  the  prefer- 
ence which  they  give  to  the  ad  valorem,  over  specific  duties, 
and  the  effective  argument  of  the  Senator  (Mr.  Clay),  in 
support  of  this  preference.  And  finally,  I  approve  of  the 
principle  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  rely  on  loans  or 
treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  their  ways  and  means  in  time  of 
peace,  except  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit. 

Having  approved  of  so  much,  it  may  be  asked  for  what 
do  I  condemn  them  ?  I  condemn  them  for  this ;  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  carry  out  in  practice,  what  they  profess  in 
principle ;  that  while  they  profess  to  respect  the  Compromise 
Act,  they  violate  it  in  every  essential  particular  but  one, — 
the  ad  valorem  principle  ;  and  even  this  I  fear  it  is  intended 
to  set  aside  by  the  juggle  of  home  valuation.  If  there  be 
any  part  of  that  act  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  that 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  duty  imposed  after  the 
30th  of  June  next,  except  for  revenue,  and  no  revenue  raised, 
but  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  economical  administration 
of  the  Government.  It  was  for  this  the  act  was  passed, 
and  without  which  it  would  not  have  existed.  If  this  was 
not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  itself,  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  adoption  would  clearly  prove  it.  It  is  sufficient, 
in  this  connection,  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the  object  of 
the  act  was  to  terminate  the  controversy  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  this  Government,  growing  out  of  the 
tariff  of  1828.  The  object  of  the  State,  as  far  as  she  was  in- 
dividually concerned,  was  twofold — to  put  down  the  protec- 
tive policy,  and  to  protect  herself  against  high  duties,  even 
for  revenue,  when  it  could  be  avoided  by  due  regard  to  econ- 
omy. To  secure  the  former,  the  provision  was  inserted  that 
no  duty  should  be  laid  but  for  revenue  ;  ^d  the  latter,  that 
no  revenue  should  be  raised  but  what  was  necessary  for  the 
economical  admii^istration  of  the  Government.  Without 
these  provisions,  I,  as  her  representative  on  this  floor,  would 
never  have  given  my  assent  to  the  act ;  and,  if  I  had,  the 
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State  would  never  have  acquiesced  in  it.  I  speak  with  per- 
fect confidence  ;  for  even  with  these  important  provisions, 
she  reluctantly  assented  to  the  compromise. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  object  in  which  the 
whole  Union  was  deeply  concerned,  which  influenced  her  in 
the  step  she  then  took ;  and  that  was,  to  guard  against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  an  accumulation  of  a  large  sur- 
plus revenue  in  the  treasury  after  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  While  defending  herself,  and  the  portion  of  the  Union 
in  which  her  lot  is  cast,  against  an  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive measure,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  her  federal  du- ' 
ties  and  obligations,  nor  did  she  permit  her  fidelity  to  the 
Union  and  the  Government  to  be  impaired  in  her  resistance 
to  oppression.  She  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  long  in  advance, 
the  cornipting  and  dangerous  consequences  of  a  large  and 
permanent  surplus,  of  which  experience  has  since  given  such 
calamitous  evidence  ;  and  has  the  merit  of  taking  the  most 
intrej)id  stand  against  it,  wliile  others  were  unheeding  or  in- 
different to  consequences.  To  guard  against  this  danger, 
every  article  imported,  that  did  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
protective  policy,  was  made,  by  the  Compromise  Act,  duty 
free  to  the  30th  of  June  next,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
equalled  in  value  those  on  which  the  duties  were  retained  ; 
that  is,  one-half  the  duties  was  forthwith  repealed,  but  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse,  and  to  guard,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  two  leading  provisions  of  the  act,  it 
was  expressly  provided  that,  after  that  time,  all  articles  of 
imports,  except  a  small  list  contained  in  the  5th  section, 
should  be  subject  to  duty,  and  that  no  duty  should  there- 
after exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  intention  of  the 
former  provision  was  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  free 
list,  and  thereby  raising  the  duties  proportionally  higher  on 
the  dutied  articles  ;  and  of  the  latter,  that,  under  no  pretext 
whatever,  for  protection  or  revenue,  should  duties  be  raised 
above  20  per  cent,  which  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits 
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to  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  carried  for  revenue.  These 
were  the  guards  on  which  I  relied  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
protective  policy,  or  the  raising  of  the  revenue  beyond  what 
the  necessary  and  economical  wants  of  the  Government 
might  require,  and  which,  if  they  should  be  respected,  will 
prove  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Having  secured  these  essential  points,  as  far  as  the  State 
and  the  Union  at  large  were  concerned,  the  next  object  was, 
so  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  shock  to  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  State 
waged  no  war  against  them.  Her  opposition  was  to  the  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  means  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  promote  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  interests 
of  the  community.  She  wished  the  manufacturers  well ;  and 
in  proposing  to  bring  down  the  duties  gradually,  through  a 
slow  process  of  many  years,  to  the  revenue  point,  I  but  faith- 
fully represented  her  feelings.  My  first  proposition  was,  to 
allow  seven  years,  and  to  take  one-seventh  annually  off; 
but,  finally,  I  acquiesced  in  extending  the  time  two  years 
more,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  as  provided  for  by  the  act. 
So  far  from  being  an  opponent  to  manufacturing  industry, 
there  is  not  one  within  the  reach  of  my  voice,  who  puts  a 
higher  estimate  on  those  arts,  mechanical  and  chemical,  by 
which  matter  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  mind.  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  very  basis  of  civilization,  and  the  princi- 
pal means  designed  by  Providence  for  the  future  progress  and 
improvement  of  our  race.  They  will  be  found  in  progress  to 
react  on  the  moral  and  political  world, — thereby  producing 
greater  and  more  salutary  changes  in  both,  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Such  were  the  leading  objects  of  the  Compromise  Act.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  have  been  faithfully  observed  on  our 
part.  We  have  patiently  waited  the  nine  years  of  slow  re- 
duction, and  resisted  every  attempt  to  make  changes  against 
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the  manufacturing  interest,  even  when  they  would  have  ope- 
rated in  our  favor, — and  for  which  we  have  received  the 
thanks  of  those  who  represented  it  on  this  floor.  And  now, 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  it  is  our  turn  to  enjoy  its 
benefits,  they  who  called  on  us  to  adhere  to  the  act,  when  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers  was  at  stake,  and  commended 
us  for  our  fidelity  to  the  compromise,  turn  round,  when  it 
suits  liheir  interest,  and  coolly  and  openly  violate  every  pro- 
vision in  our  favor,  with  the  single  exception  already  noticed, 
— as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
extraordinary  session — for  then  the  violation  commenced. 
Going  then  back,  and  passing  over  minor  points,  I  charge 
upon  the  Senator  and  his  friends,  in  the  first  place,  a  palpa^ 
ble  infraction  of  the  compromise,  in  raising  the  duties  with- 
out making  the  least  effort  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  to  what  is  necessary  to  its  economical  adminis- 
tration. The  act  is  positive, — that  no  more  revenue  should 
be  raised  than  what  such  administration  might  require ;  a 
provision  just  as  essential  as  that  which  requires  that  no  duty 
should  be  imposed  but  for  revenue.  Acting,  then,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  act,  the  first  step  towards  a  revision  of  the  du- 
ties should  have  been  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  revenue 
would  be  required  for  the  economical  administration  of  the 
Government.  Was  that  done  ?  Nothing  Hke  it ;  but  the 
very  reverse.  Not  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  what  the 
wants  of  the  treasury  required  ;  not  one  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures, although  the  Senator  and  his  party  had  come  in 
on  a  solemn  pledge  to  make  a  great  reduction.  Instead  of 
this,  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  expenditures  and 
add  to  the  loans, — forgetful  alike  of  the  compromise  and 
pledges  to  the  people, — and  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the 
revenue  by  giving  away  the  income  from  the  lands,  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  the  duties  on  the  imports. 

The  next  charge  1  make  is  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
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list  of  free  articles  by  the  act  increasing  the  duties  passed  at 
the  same  session,  in  direct  violation  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Compromise  Act.  Foreseeing  that  the  protective  system 
might  again  be  renewed,  and  high  duties  imposed,  simply 
by  extending  the  list  of  free  articles,  and  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  the  articles 
selected  for  protection,  that  section  enumerates  a  short  list 
of  articles  which  should  be  duty  free  after  the  30th  June 
next,  and  provided  that  all  which  were  not  enumerated 
should  be  subject  to  duties  after  that  period,  in  order  to 
guard  against  such  abuses.  In  the  face  of  this  provision,  the 
act  alluded  to  increased  the  list  of  free  articles  many-fold, 
taking  the  amount  stated  by  the  Senator,  as  contained  in 
that  list,  to  be  correct. 

Such  were  the  infractions  of  the  act  during  that  session  ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  by  these  resolutions  to  give  the  finish- 
ing blow  by  raising  the  duties,  on  an  average,  to  thirty  per 
centum  on  all  articles  not  made  free,  in  express  violation  of 
the  main  provision  in  the  compromise,  that  no  duty  should 
be  laid  above  20  per  cent,  after  the  30th  of  June  next.  The 
Senator  admits  this  to  be  an  infraction,  but  pleads  necessity. 
Now,  Sir,  I  admit,  if  there  be  indeed  a  necessity — if,  after 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  its  just  and 
economical  wants,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  and  returning  the  revenue  from  the 
lands  to  the  treasury,  there  shoidd  be  a  deficit,  which  could 
not  be  met,  without  going  beyond  the  20  per  cent.,  a  case 
would  be  made  out  that  might  justify  it.  But  I  utterly 
deny,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  all  had  been  done  which 
ought  to  have  been,  there  would  be  any  such  necessity  ;  and 
in  the  next,  the  right  to  plead  a  necessity  of  his  own  creating. 
I  go  further,  and  call  on  him  to  exj)lain  how  he  can,  in  fair- 
ness or  honor,  after  w^iat  occurred  at  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, propose,  as  he  has  in  these  resolutions,  to  repeal  the 
provision  in  the  Distribution  Act  which  makes  it  void,  if  the 
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duties  should  be  raised  above  20  per  cent.  It  is  well  known 
to  all,  that  it  could  not  have  passed  without  the  insertion  of 
that  provision, — and  tliat  on  its  passage  depended  that  of 
the  Bankrupt  Bill.  Now  I  ask  him  how,  after  having  secured 
the  passage  of  two  such  im})ortant  measures,  can  he  recon- 
cile it  with  what  is  fair  or  honorable,  to  turn  round  and  pro- 
l)Ose  to  repeal  the  very  provision  by  which  their  passage  was 
eftected  ? 

But  the  Senator  denies  that  the  necessity  is  of  his  creat- 
ing,— and  insists  that  if  the  revenue  from  the  land  were 
restored,  rigid  economy  enforced,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  respected,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  income 
to  meet  the  necessar)^  and  economical  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  take  issue  with  him  on  the  fact,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  even  on  his  own  data,  there  would  be 
ample  revenue  without  raising  the  duties  above  20  per  cent. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Senator,  the  whole 
amount  of  appropriations,  excluding  public  debt  required  for 
the  service  of  the  year,  ])ermanent  and  current,  under  the 
various  heads  of  civil  list  and  miscellaneous,  anny  and  navy 
in  all  their  branches,  is  twenty  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  To  which  he  adds  for  other  appropriations, 
not  included  in  these,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars, — which  can  mean  nothing  but  contingent,  unforeseen 
expenditures ;  and  for  the  debt,  two  millions  of  dollars, 
making  in  the  aggregate  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  To 
this  he  proposes  to  add  two  millions  more  annually,  as  a  re- 
served fund  to  meet  contingencies,  to  which  I  object,  on  the 
ground  that  the  object  is  already  provided  for  by  the  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  appropriations  not 
included  in  the  twenty  millions  five  hundred  thousand. 
There  can  be  no  demand  on  the  treasury  but  through  appro- 
priations, and  there  can  be  no  meaning  attached  to  contin- 
gent appropriations,  but  such  unforeseen  expenditures  as  are 
not  usually  included  under  the  various  heads  of  civil  list. 
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miscellaneouSj  army  and  navy.  The  Senator  has  clearly 
attempted  to  make  a  distinction  that  does  not  exist, — and  in 
consequence,  made  a  double  provision  for  the  same  object. 
Of  the  two,  I  take  the  less  sum,  as  I  regard  it  ample  as  a 
permanent  contingent  fund,  which  will  make  his  estimate  for 
the  year,  thus  corrected,  to  be  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars 
— a  sum  surely  amply  large. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  this 
large  demand  on  the  treasury.  The  first  item  is  the  reve- 
nue from  the  lands,  which  ought  to  yield,  under  proper 
management  an  average  of  at  least  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  next  five  years,  and  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  to  be  provided  for  from  the  imposts  to 
twenty  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  this 
there  ought  to  be  deducted  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  savings  that  may  be  made  in  the  collection  of 
the  customs,  which  the  Senator  estimates  at  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand.  I  find,  taking  a  series  of  years,  under 
the  tarifl^  of  1828,  with  its  exorbitant  duties,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  increase  of  expenditures  to  guard  against 
smuggling  and  frauds,  that  the  collection  of  about  an  equal 
sum  cost  4.12  per  cent.  Allowing  the  same  rate  under  the 
more  simple  and  moderate  system  of  duties,  according  even 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Senator,  and  the  cost  of  collection,  in- 
stead of  the  sum  proposed,  would  be  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  a  difference  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ;  but  for  the  facihty  of  counting,  and  to 
be  liberal,  I  allow  but  half  a  million  for  saving.  That  would 
reduce  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  by  duties,  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  and  the  next  question  is.  What  rate  of  duty 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  amount  ? 

Here,  again,  I  will  take  the  estimate  of  the  Senator  as 
the  basis  of  my  calculation.  He  bases  his  estimates  of  the 
imports,  on  the  probable  amount  of  the  exports, — adding 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  former  for  the  profits  of  freight  and 
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trade.  On  this  basis  he  estimates  the  probable  amount  of 
imports  at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars — a 
sum  probably  too  low, — taking  the  average  of  the  next  five 
years,  provided  the  duties  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  adverse 
unforeseen  cause  should  intervene.  From  this  sum  he  de- 
ducted ten  miUions  to  meet  the  interest  abroad,  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  States  ;  a  sum,  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  behind  me,  too  large  at 
least  by  three  millions  of  dollars.  Deduct  seven  millions  on 
that  account,  and  there  would  be  left  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions.  The  Senator  next  deducted  eighteen  milHons  for 
articles  made  free  by  the  act  of  the  extra  session,  not  in- 
cluding coffee  and  tea,  which  he  estimates  at  twelve  millions. 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  deduction  to  the  extent  stated, — as  it 
is  clearly  against  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and 
beyond  the  permanent  free  list  provided  for  by  that  act. 
What  would  be  the  amount  within  its  limits  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  but  on  the  best  data  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  would  not  suppose  that  it  would  much  if  any  ex- 
ceed three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  in- 
cluding gold  and  silver.  I  exclude  these  because  they  are 
constantly  flowing  in  and  out,  according  to  the  demands  of 
trade, — the  imports  of  one  year  becoming  the  exports  of  the 
next,  and  the  reverse,  except  the  small  amount  that  may  be 
permanently  added  to  the  circulation  or  be  used  in  the  coun^ 
try.  The  sum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars deducted  from  the  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  would 
leave,  on  the  data  assumed,  a  hundred  and  eight  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  as  the  probable  annual  amount  of  duti- 
able articles,  that  would  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 
Twenty  per  cent,  on  that  sum  would  give  twenty-one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  siun  ample  to  meet  the 
amount  estimated,  and  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  col- 
lection, and  pay  the  bounties  and  premiums  properly  charge- 
able on  the  treasury. 
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But  in  making  these  calculations,  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
be  understood  as  acquiescing  in  the  estimates  which  the 
Senator  has  made  of  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  I  hold  them  much  too  high.  With  an 
efficient  system  of  administration,  actuated  by  a  true  spirit 
of  economy,  seventeen  millions  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
expenses,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government, 
as  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion  ;  to  raise  which  an 
average  duty  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty, 
would,  with  the  aid  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

Having  now  shown  that,  while  the  Senator  professes  to 
respect  the  compromise,  he  has,  in  fact,  violated,  or  pro- 
poses to  violate,  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  act, — and 
that  his  plea  of  necessity  for  proposing  to  raise  the  duties 
above  the  twenty  per  cent,  utterly  fails  him,  it  maybe  asked, 
How  is  this  contradiction  in  his  course  to  be  explained  ?  Is 
he  deluded,  or  does  he  intend  to  delude  others  .^  To  sup- 
pose the  latter  would  impeach  his  sincerity,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  question.  But  how  is  delusion  to  be  accounted 
for  ?     It  results  from  his  position. 

He  is  a  tariff  man,  decidedly  opposed  to  free  trade.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  assertion.  According  to  his 
views,  free  trade  is  among  the  greatest  curses  that  could  befall 
the  country,  and  a  high  protective  tariff  among  the  greatest 
blessings.  While  he  thus  thinks  and  feels,  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  be  explained,  have  placed  him  in  such  relation 
to  the  Compromise  Act,  that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to  re- 
spect its  provisions  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  his  respect 
for  it  is  not  compatible  with  his  strong  attachment  to  his 
long  cherished  system  of  policy.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
force  of  self-delusion  in  a  position  so  contradictory, — of  which 
the  course  of  the  Senator  on  this  occasion  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  Entertaining  the  opinion  he  does,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  carry  out  in  practice  liis  high  re- 
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strictive  notions  on  one  side,  and  opposition  to  free  trade  on 
tlie  other ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  respect  for 
tlie  Compromise  Act  should  have  to  yield,  as  far  as  it  stands  in 
way  of  his  favorite  system  ;  especially  as  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  experiment,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  of  free 
trade  has  utterly  failed  on  trial.  Under  this  impression, 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  had  im- 
paired the  productive  energy  of  the  country,  and  had  proved 
a  curse,  not  only  to  the  })ortion  of  the  country  which  so 
strongly  advocated  it,  but  to  the  very  State  by  whose  efforts 
the  protective  policy  was  overthrown. 

Here,  again,  I  take  issue  on  the  fact  with  the  Senator. 
I  deny,  in  the  .first  place,  that  w^e  have  had  free  trade,  or 
any  thing  that  comes  near  to  it.  It  is  tme  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  articles  were  made  duty  free, — but  on  the  residue, 
and  they  the  most  im|)ortant,  but  a  small  reduction  of  du- 
ties, comparatively  sjieaking,  was  made  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January  last.  Till  then  the  duty  on  most  of  the  articles 
was  at  a  high  protective  rate.  But  while  I  deny  that  we 
have  had  tree  trade,  I  equally  deny  that  the  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  has  in  any  degree  impaired  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  the  country,  or  proved  a  curse  to  the 
staple  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  and  shall  prove, 
that  its  effects  have  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  notwithstanding  the  highly  ad- 
verse circumstances  under  which  it  has  taken  place  :  a  cur- 
rency fluctuating  and  deranged, —  credit  universally  im- 
paired,— the  machinery  of  commerce  broken  up,  and  our 
principal  customer — the  one  on  whom  we  mainly  depend  for 
the  sales  of  our  produce  abroad,  and  the  purchase  of  our  sup- 
plies— in  a  state  of  the  greatest  commercial  emban-assment. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  opposing  and  formidable  difficulties, 
the  productive  energies  of  the  country  have  advanced  beyond 
aU  former  example,  under  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 
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I  shall  draw  my  facts  principally  from  the  annual  com- 
mercial document  from  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
gives  full  and^  authentic  information  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  year,  in  all  their  relations, — and  shall  be- 
gin with  that  portion  of  our  domestic  products  which  is 
shipped  abroad,  and  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  com- 
merce and  navigation.  I  shall  not  include  the  imports,  not 
because  they  would  give  a  less  favorable  view  of  our  indus- 
trial pursuits,  but  because  they  would  give  one  that  was  ap- 
parently too  favorable  during  the  last  four  years,  owing  to 
the  vast  extent  of  loans  contracted  abroad  by  many  of  the 
States,  and  which  were  principally  returned  in  merchandise 
of  various  descriptions.  Nor  shall  I  include  the  carrying 
trade,  because  it  is  little  affected  by  the  rate  of  duties,  as 
they  are  returned  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks  on  reshipment  of 
the  imported  articles. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  increasing  and  reducing  the  duties  on  our  ex- 
port trade,  I  have  arranged  in  table  A,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  our  domestic  exports,  including  manufactures,  for  six- 
teen years  beginning  with  1825,  the  first  year  under  the  first 
tariff' laid  professedly  for  protection,  and  ending  with  1840, 
— divided  into  two  equal  periods  of  eight  years  each  ;  the 
first  ending  with  1832  and  comprehending  the  period  of  the 
two  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — and  the  last  ex- 
tending from  the  termination  of  the  first  to  1840  inclusive. 
I  have  not  included  1841,  because  it  would  impede  the  faci- 
lity of  comparing  the  two  periods,  by  making  one  longer 
than  the  other,  and  not  because  it  would  be  less  favorable 
than  the  other  years,  since  the  commencement  of  the  reduc- 
tion. I  have  extended  the  first  to  1833,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea  and  some  other 
articles  began  in  .1830, — and  which  as  a  reference  to  the 
table  will  show,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  our  export 
trade  in  1831  and  1832,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
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exports  to  the  period  of  high  protective  duties,  which  fairly 
belongs  to  that  of  roduction.  The  great  reduction  took 
place  in  March,  1833,  under  the  Compromise^  Act,  and  with 
that  year  accordingly  I  commence  the  period  of  reduction, — ^to 
the  effects  of  which  the  Senator  attributes  such  disastrous 
results  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  With  these  remarks 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  two  periods,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  facts  will  sustain  or  refute  his  bold  decla- 
matory assertions. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  value  of  the  exports,  in  the 
first  series  of  years,  from  1824  to  1833,  the  period  when  the 
protective  ])oliL'y  was  in  its  greatest  vigor,  was  ^469,198,564, 
making  an  average  of  357,399,945  per  annum,  throughout 
the  period  ;  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  value  in  the 
last,  the  period  of  reduction  under  the  compromise,  was 
3768,352,365,  giving  an  average  of  396,442,795,  and  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  gain,  in  the  period  of  reduction,  over  that 
of  protection,  of  $299,174,791,  and  an  average  annual  gain 
of  338,646,855,  being  rather  more  than  65  per  cent,  on  the 
average  of  the  former  period;  an  increase  without  example 
in  any  former  })eriod  of  the  histor}^  of  our  commerce.  This 
vast  increase  has  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  our  tonnage 
in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  as  will  appear  by  reference 
to  table  B,  which  contains  a  statement  of  our  tonnage  for 
the  two  periods.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  foreign  ton- 
nage at  the  close  of  the  first  period  was,  in  the  foreign, 
686,989,  and  the  coasting  trade  752,456  tons, — making  the 
aggregate  1,439,450  tons, — against  the  last,  in  the  foreign 
trade,  of  896,664,  and  the  coasting,  1,280,999;  making,  in 
the  aggregate,  2,180,763, — and  an  increase,  during  the  period 
of  reduction  of  duties,  over  that  of  protection,  of  741,303 
tons  :  while,  during  the  first,  there  was  an  actual  falling  ofi" 
in  the  tonnage,  as  the  table  will  show. 

But  it  will  no  doubt  be  objected,  that  this  mighty  im- 
pulse from  reduction,  which  has  so  vastly  increased  our  ex- 
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ports  and  tonnage,  was  confined  to  the  great  agricultural 
staples  ;  and  that  the  effects  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse 
on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country.  The  very 
opposite  is  the  fact.  So  far  from  falling  off,  it  is  the  very 
branch  of  our  exports  that  has  received  the  greatest  impulse, 
as  will  be  apparent  by  reference  to  table  C,  in  which  the  ex- 
ports, in  value,  of  domestic  manufactures  are  arranged  in  ta- 
bular form,  divided  into  the  same  periods.  It  will  appear, 
by  reference  to  it,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  during  the  period  of  high  protective 
duties,  was  but  f  43,180,755.  So  far  from  increasing,  there 
was  an  actual  falling  off,  comparing  the  last  with  the  first 
year  of  the  series,  of  ^505,633.  Now  turn  to  the  period  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  and  mark  the  contrast.  Instead  of  falling 
off,  the  exports  increased  to  ^65,917,018  during  the  period  ; 
and,  comparing  the  last  year  of  the  series  with  the  last  of 
that  of  high  protective  duties,  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
be  $7,798,207,  greater  than  the  former  year  by  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This  vast  increase  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  even  beyond  the  other  branches  of  ex- 
ports, is  attributable  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  articles,  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  were  made 
duty  free  during  the  period  under  the  compromise  ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  those  for  which  the  great  agricultural  sta- 
ples were  exchanged,  were  stiU  subject  to  high  duties. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  this  vast  increase  has  resulted 
from  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  home  market,  which  forced 
the  manufacturers  to  go  abroad  to  find  purchasers  ;  and  that 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  their  depression  than  their  pros- 
perity. To  test  the  truth  of  this  objection,  I  propose  to 
select  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  furnishes  the  largest 
item  in  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures;  and  shall 
show  conclusively,  that  the  increase  of  exports  under  the 
reduction  of  duties,  so  far  from  being  produced  by  the  cause 
assigned,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  healthy  and  flour- 
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ishing  condition  of  that  important  branch  of  our  industry. 
I  shall  go  to  its  head-quarters,  Lowell  and  Boston,  for  my 
})roof,  as  affording  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  actual 
condition  throughout  the  manufacturing  region.  I  shall 
begin  at  the  former  place, — and  in  the  absence  of  all  official 
documents,  shall  draw  from  the  highly  respectable  writer  of 
the  money  articles  in  the  New- York  Herald, — who  appears 
to  have  drawn  from  some  authentic  source,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  minuteness  of  his  statements. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  entire  amount  of  cotton 
goods  made  at  Lowell,  in  1839,  was  58,263,400  yards,  and 
in  1840,  73,853,400  yards, — making  an  increase,  in  a  single 
year,  of  15,590,000  yards,  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  growth  in  that  branch  in  that  flourishing  town,  from 
its  foundation  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  !  But 
great  as  this  is,  it  is  not  equal,  in  proportion,  to  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  article  consumed,  which  in  the  former  year  was 
19,258,600  i)ounds,  and  the  latter  28,764,000  ;  an  increase  of 
9,509,600, — more  than  50  per  cent,  in  one  year,  on  the  entire 
increase  of  the  consumption,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year  !  What  makes  it  the  more  striking,  is  the  fact,  that 
this  great  increase  took  place  under  a  very  great  fall  of  price, 
averaging  fully  22  per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
tall,  the  aggregate  gain  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  extension  of  the  operations,  exceeded  that  of 

1839  by  ^195,922 — affording  conclusive  proof  that  low 
].  rices  and  increased  gain  may  be  reconciled  in  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  gain  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  operations  ; — and  that  so  far  from  indi- 
cating a  prosperous  condition,  it  is  indicative  of  the  reverse. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact  be  as  supposed — if  the  year 

1840  was  really  a  bad,  instead  of  a  good  year,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  region — 
the  proof  will  be  found  in  the  falling  off  of  their  operations 
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the  next  year.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  shall 
show,  by  conclusive  evidence,  that  their  increase  in  1841 
exceeded  all  preceding  years,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  required, — than  which  there  can  be 
nothing  safer  by  which  to  judge. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
imported  into  Boston  from  1835  to  1840,  inclusive  ;  and 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  to  the  25th  May,  of  the 
same  year, — being  rather  less  than  five  months, — taken  from 
the  Boston  Atlas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  Now,  assuming,  as  I  safely  may,  that  the 
cotton  imported  into  Boston  is  almost  exclusively  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  is  consumed  by  that  large  portion  of  our  cotton 
manufacturers,  who  draw  their  supply  from  thence,  we  will 
have,  in  the  quantity  imported,  very  nearly,  the  quantity 
consumed  ;  and,  in  that  consumed,  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
facturing operations  in  the  entire  circle,  which  draws  its  sup- 
plies from  Boston.  Now,  what  says  the  statement  ?  In 
1835  there  were  imported,  in  round  numbers,  into  Boston, 
80,000  bales  ;  in  1836,  82,000  ;  in  1837,  82,000;  in  1838, 
96,000  ;  in  1839,  94,000  ;  in  1840,  136,000  ;  and  from  1st 
January  to  the  26th  May,  1841,  93,000  ;  and  for  the  year, 
as  estimated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Atlas,  150,000, — almost 
double  the  consumption,  as  compared  to  1835,  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  years,  and  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly 
with  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  most  rapidly,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  final  great  reduction  is  about  to  take  place. 
I  rejoice  at  all  this.  I  rejoice,  because  it  is  proof  conclusive 
of  the  great  prosperity,  up  to  that  period,  of  this  important 
branch  of  our  industry  ;  because  it  is  proof  of  the  beneficial 
and  stimulating  effect  of  decreasing  duties  ;  because  I  see  in 
such  results  that  the  great  staple  interest  of  the  South,  and 
the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  North  may  be  recon- 
ciled,— and  that  each  will  find,  on  fair  trial,  their  mutual 
interest  in  low  duties  and  a  sound  currency,  as  the  only  safe 
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and  solid  protection.  This  great  and  striking  result  is  not, 
be  assured,  accidental.  It  comes  from  fixed  laws,  which  only 
require  to  be  known,  and  to  be  acted  on,  to  give  unbounded 
prosperity  to  the  country.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
ask,  How  can  this  vast  increase  of  1841,  compared  with  that 
of  1840,  be  reconciled  with  the  supposed  unproductive  con- 
dition of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  latter  year  ? 
Have  our  New  England  brethren  forgotten  their  sagacity  and 
prudence,  and  gone  on  rapidly  extending  their  operations,  in 
spite  of  a  decaying  business  ? 

But  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  proof  of  the  great  and 
beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties. 
It  has  been  alleged  as  a  conclusive  objection  against  the  re- 
duction of  duties,  that  it  would  inundate  the  countr}'  with 
imports  of  foreign  production,  the  belief  of  which  has  spread 
great  alarm  among  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I  admit  that  the  injudicious  and  sudden  reduction  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  that  which  is  to  take  place 
on  the  30th  June  next,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have 
the  temporary  effect  apprehended.  I  was  opposed  to  throw- 
ing so  great  a  reduction  on  the  termination  of  the  series  of 
years  of  reduction  fixed  by  the  compromise ;  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  have  this  eff'ect.  Had  the  reduction 
been  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  period,  as  I  proposed, 
— or  had  the  offer  I  made  at  the  extraordinary  session  been 
accepted,  of  bringing  down  the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  on 
the  protected  articles  gradually,  and  raising  those  on  the  free 
in  the  same  way,  the  evil  would  have  been  wholly  avoided  ; 
but  other  counsel  prevailed.  The  mischief  is  now  done,  and 
must  be  endured.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  think 
it  will  be  but  temporary.  Low  duties  and  a  sound  currency 
will  prove  the  most  effective  preventive  to  over-importation, 
and  the  alarm,  in  the  end,  will  prove  to  be  unfounded.  That 
reduction  of  duties  has  not  been  followed  by  the  evil  appre- 
hended, we  have  strong  proof  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
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the  case  under  the  regular  and  gradual  reduction  provided 
for  by  the  compromise,  quite  down  to  the  last  great  reduc- 
tion. In  1839  the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, amounted  in  value  to  $13,913,393,  and  in  1840 
to  but  $6,594,484 ;  making  a  reduction  in  one  year,  under 
the  increasing  reduction  of  duties,  of  $7,408,909  ;  more  than 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  importation  of  the  year ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  decisive  proofs  of  their  great  and 
growing  prosperity,  the  cotton  and  other  manufacturing 
interests  are  pouring  in  petitions  day  after  day  by  thousands, 
crying  out  for  relief,  and  asking  for  high  and  oppressive 
duties  on  almost  every  article  of  consumption,  for  their  bene- 
fit, at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  great  staple  exporting  interest,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  members  representing  these  petitioners  on  this 
floor,  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  depressed  and  embar- 
rassed condition. 

But  it  is  attempted  to  explain  these  striking  proofs  of 
prosperity,  which  cannot  be  denied,  by  stating  that  they 
occurred  under  high  protective  duties,  as  only  four-tenths  of 
the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  on  protected  articles  had  been 
taken  ofi*  prior  to  the  1st  January  last,  and  that  what  re- 
mained was  ample  for  protection ;  and  that  it  is  to  this,  and 
not  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  to  be  attributed.  In  reply,  I 
ask.  If  protection,  and  not  reduction  of  duties,  be  in  fact  the 
cause,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  so  little  progress  was 
made  by  the  cotton  manufactories  during  the  high  protective 
duties  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  ?  And  how  has  it 
happened,  that  the  progress  has  been  more  and  more  rapid, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  duties  have  been  reduced,  under  the 
compromise,  as  the  vast  increase  of  the  importation  of  the 
raw  material  into  the  port  of  Boston  clearly  indicates  ? 
These  facts  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  question  did  not  depend  on  the  protective  pohcy, 
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but  the  reverse, — the  reduction  of  duties, — and  may  be  fairly 
attril)uted  to  the  effect  which  the  repeal  and  the  reduction 
of  duties  under  that  act  has  had,  in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
'jin^oduction  at  home,  and  enlarging  the  market  for  the  product 
of  our  labor  abroad,  hy  removing  so  many  and  such  oppres- 
sive burdens  from  our  foreign  exchanges. 

Having  now  shown  the  relative  effects  of  protection  and  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  export  trade  generally,  and  on  the 
tonnage,  foreign  and  coasting,  and  the  manufacture  and  eon- 
sumption  of  cotton — I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  their  com- 
parative effects  on  the  three  great  agricultural  staples,  cotton, 
rice  and  tobacco, — all  of  which  are  the  product  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  which  the  Senator  and  his  friends  would 
persuade  us  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  reduction  of  the 
duties.  I  shall  begin  with  1820  and  conclude  with  1840, 
making  twenty-one  years,  which  I  shall  divide  into  three 
equal  periods  of  seven  years  each  ;  the  first  to  extend  to 
1826  inclusive,  the  second  to  1833  inclusive,  and  the  last  to 
1841.  The  first  will  conclude  with  the  period  which  fairly 
represents  the  effects  of  the  high  duties  under  the  act  of 
1816,  with  one  or  two  supplemental  acts  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war  ;  the  second,  that  under  the  protective  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828  ;  and  the  last,  that  under  the  compromise 
or  reduction  of  duties.  I  have  commenced  the  terms  of  pro- 
tection and  reduction  at  a  little  later  period  than  in  making 
out  the  table  of  exports  generally,  because  the  agricultural 
staples  are  sold  and  shipped  in  the  fiscal  year  subsequent  to 
their  production,  and  are  not  materially  affected  by  a  change 
of  duty  till  the  succeeding  year.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  divisible  into  three  equal  parts,  nearly  coinciding 
with  those  marked  and  dissimilar  periods  of  legislation,  in 
reference  to  the  duties  on  imports.  The  disturbing  effects 
of  the  late  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  first  period.     With  these  ex[)lanatory  remarks,  I  shall 
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begin  with  cotton,  the  leading  article,  and  shall  draw  my 
facts  from  official  documents,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Table  marked  D  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  cotton  for  each  year  during  this  long  period,  di- 
vided, as  already  stated,  into  periods  of  seven  years  ;  by  refer- 
ence to  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  from  1819  to 
1826  inclusive,  was  ^170,765,993.  This  period  was  one  of 
severe  contraction  of  the  currency,  foUomng  the  great  ex- 
pansion in  consequence  of  the  universal  suspension  of  all  the 
banks  south  of  New  England,  from  1813  to  1817,  and  wiis 
marked  by  great  commercial  and  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

The  aggregate  exports  in  value  for  the  next  period  of 
seven  years,  from  the  termination  of  the  first  to  1833  inclu- 
sive, was  f  201,302,247  (see  same  table), — a  period  through- 
out of  high  protective  duties,  without  relaxation,  excepting 
the  two  last  years,  when  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  and  some 
other  articles  were  greatly  reduced,  and  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  in 
increasing  the  exports  of  those  years.  The  increase  of  the 
exports  in  the  whole  of  this  period,  compared  with  the  for- 
mer, was  but  $31,536,254,  about  1|  per  cent.,  being  a 
rate  per  cent,  compared  to  the  increase  of  population,  of 
about  T  J  only.  But  even  this  inconsiderable  increase,  in  a 
period  marked  by  no  extraordinary  vicissitude  or  embarrass- 
ment in  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  country,  over  one 
of  severe  contraction  and  embarrassment,  occurred  princi- 
pally during  the  last  two  years  of  the  series,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  already  alluded  to,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
fairly  attributed. 

The  aggregate  increase  for  the  last  period  of  seven  years, 
from  1833,  the  year  of  the  compromise,  to  1841,  was 
$435,300,830  (see  same  table), — a  period  throughout  of  re- 
duction, making  an  increase  of  $233,998,583,  equal  to  about 
115  per  cent.,  compared  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  period 
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of  high  protective  tariffs, — and  four  times  greater  than  the 
average  increase  of  our  population  for  the  same  period ; — 
and  this  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  unexampled  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  and  pecuniary  and  commercial 
embarrassment. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  next  most  important  of  our  great 
agricultural  staples,  tobacco,  referring  for  a  detailed  view  to 
table  marked  E,  and  for  explanation  as  to  each  period,  the 
remarks  made  in  reference  to  cotton. 

The  aggregate  export,  in  value,  of  tobacco  for  the  first 
period  was  ^43,441,569  ;  and  of  the  second,  ^39,983,570, — 
being  an  actual  falling  ofi"  under  the  high,  increased  protec- 
tive duties  of  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  compared  to  the 
lower,  but  still  high  duties  of  the  former  period,  of 
^3,557,899, — and  this  too  in  the  absence  of  all  adverse 
causes,  except  the  high  oppressive  duties  during  that  period. 

Turn  now  to  the  period  of  reduction,  and  witness  the 
result,  notwithstanding  aU  its  embarrassments.  The  aggre- 
gate exi)urt  of  tobacco,  during  that  period,  increased  to 
^57,809,098, — an  increase,  compared  to  the  period  of  protec- 
tion, of  ^17,945,528 — equal  to  about  43  per  cent,  on  the 
former,  and  nearly  double  compared  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. And  yet,  with  this  striking  fact,  taken  from  official 
documents,  there  are  those  residing  in  the  tobacco  region,  who, 
not  content  with  this  vast  and  rapid  increase,  would  resort 
to  retaliatory  duties  on  silks,  linens,  wines,  and  the  other 
articles  made  free  of  duty  by  the  Compromise  Act,  in  order  to 
increase  still  more  the  tobacco  trade  ;  that  is,  they  would 
lay  heavy  duties  on  ithe  very  articles,  the  exception  of  which 
from  duties  has  given  it  this  mighty  increase,  in  the  hopeless 
struggle  of  compeHing  a  change  in  the  long-established  sys- 
tem of  finance,  oy  which  tobacco  has  been  subject  to  high 
duties  in  the  old  nations  of  Europe.  If  what  is  aimed  at 
could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  well,  though  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  tobacco  trade,  even 
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if  it  could  be  done;  but  if  it  should  fail,  the  loss  would  be 
certain  and  incalculable  to  the  tobacco  growers.  The  trade 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt.  The  duty  already  im- 
posed, at  the  extra  session,  of  20  per  cent,  will  do  much  to 
Clippie  the  trade. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  least  considerable  of  the  three 
staples,  rice,  referring  for  detailed  information  to  the  table 
F, — and  here  we  have  the  only  unfavorable  result  which  any 
of  the  items  of  exports  I  have  examined  give.  The  aggre- 
gate exports  of  rice,  in  value,  during  the  first  period,  were 
^12,334,369,  and  in  the  second,  $16,308,842,  showing  a 
gain  of  $3,974,573— and  in  the  third,  of  $15,314,739,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  $994,103  in  the  exports — probably  caused 
by  the  greater  consumption  at  home,  in  consequence  of  open- 
ing the  interior  to  its  use  by  means  of  railroads  and  canals, 
and  the  drawing  off  of  hands  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice, 
to  be  employed  in  that  of  cotton. 

By  combining  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that  the  aggre- 
gate gain  on  the  three  stajiles  in  the  second  period,  that  of 
high  protective  duties,  compared  with  the  first,  that  of  lower, 
but  still  high  duties  and  great  commercial  and  pecuniary 
embarrassment — deducting  the  falling  ofl'  on  tobacco,  and 
adding  the  gain  on  rice — is  only  $31,953,828  in  seven  years, 
on  an  aggregate  export,  during  the  first  period,  of  $226,538,201 
— less  than  1|  per  cent,  for  the  whole  })eriod  ;  being  an  in- 
crease, compared  to  that  of  the  population  for  the  time,  of 
about  one-sixteenth  only ; — while  the  aggregate  gain  of  the 
last  period  (that  of  reduction  of  duties)  on  the  three  staples 
combined,  deducting  the  loss  on  rice,  and  adding  the  gain  on 
tobacco,  is — compared  to  the  second,  that  of  high  protective 
duties — $250,950,958,  in  the  seven  years ;  being  an  increase 
greater  tlian  the  whole  amount  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  time,  by  more  than  3.}  to  one. 

Such  is  the  mighty  impulse,  which  (I  will  not  say  free 
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trade,  for  we  are  still  far  from  it,  but  which)  a  reduction  of 
duties  has  given  to  the  export  trade  of  our  great  agricultural 
staples,  from  which  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country  derive  their  main  support.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take. The  facts  are  drawn  from  official  sources,  and  do  not 
admit  of  any  error  which  can  materially  vary  the  result. 

But  I  admit  that  there  is  great  pecuniary  embarrassment 
and  distress  throughout  the  whole  staple  region,  notwith- 
standing this  vast  increase  of  the  production  and  value  of 
their  great  staples.  The  fact  being  admitted,  the  question 
is,  What  is  the  cause .^  The  Senator  and  Ids  friends  attribute 
it  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties.  I  deny  it.  The  official 
documents  deny  it  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  income  of  the  staple  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  never  has 
been  so  great ;  no,  nothing  like  it  in  projwrtion  to  its  popu- 
lation, as  it  has  been  during  the  j)eriod  since  the  adoption 
of  the  compromise.  Be,  then,  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  reduction  of  duties  is  not — ^and  that,  so  far 
from  this,  it  has  taken  place  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  reduction.  What,  then,  is  it  ?  I  will  tell  you — 
indebtedness — universal,  deep  indebtedness  of  States,  cor- 
porations, and  individuals — followed  by  a  forced  and  sudden 
liquidation.  This  is  the  obvious  and  unquestionable  cause. 
And  what  has  caused  this  ?  What  but  a  vast  and  long 
continued  expansion  of  cun*ency,  which  raised  prices  beyond 
all  former  rates,  and  which,  by  its  delusive  etfects,  turned 
the  whole  community  into  a  body  of  speculators,  in  the  eager 
expectation  of  amassing  sudden  fortunes  ?  And  what  caused 
this  great  and  disastrous  expansion  ?  The  banks,  combined 
with  the  high  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of 
1828.  It  was  that  measure,  which  by  its  necessary  opera- 
tion turned  exchanges  in  favor  of  this  country,  and,  by 
necessary  consequences,  as  I  have  proved  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,* caused  the  great  expansion  which  followed  its  passage, 

*  Speech  on  the  assumption  of  State  flobts,  delivered  in  1840. 
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and  which,  by  a  series  of  causes,  explained  on  the  same 
occasion,  continued  to  keep  exchanges  either  in  our  favor  or 
about  par,  until  the  suspension  in  1837.  Another  powerful 
cause  for  this  expansion,  resulting  from  high  duties,  and 
springing  from  the  same  act,  was  the  vast  surplus  revenue 
which  it  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  or  rather  in  the 
banks,  as  its  depositories  ;  and  which  became,  in  fact,  bank 
capital  in  its  worst  and  most  corrupting  form,  and  did  more 
to  overthrow  them  and  cause  the  present  embarrassed  state 
of  the  Government  and  country,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. It  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  then  suspension  ; 
and,  in  turn,  of  their  present  ruined  condition,  and  that  of 
the  forced  liquidation  under  which  the  country  is  suffering. 
These  causes,  with  the  bankrupt  law  and  the  return  of  stocks 
from  abroad,  followed  by  a  drain  of  specie,  have  produced 
that  universal  and  intense  pecuniary  embarrassment  and 
distress  of  which  we  hear  such  complaint.  They  belong  to 
the  banking  and  tariff  systems,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of 
duties  ;  which  so  far  from  being  the  cause,  has  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  by  the  vast  addition  it  has  made  to  the 
income  of  the  country,  as  has  been  shown.  But,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  great  staple  regions,  especially  the  cotton 
region  of  the  Southwest,  have  had  great  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  their  own.  The  rapid  extinction  of  the  Indian 
titles  to  a  vast  and  fertile  territory  in  that  quarter,  with  a 
climate  and  soil  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States — which,  in  combination  with  the 
expanded  state  of  the  currency,  led  to  bold  and  reckless 
speculation,  on  a  great  scale,  at  the  highest  prices,  in  land 
and  negroes,  and  which  have  overwhelmed  the  Southwestern 
States  with  debt  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of 
their  income,  have  left  them  in  their  present  embarrassed 
condition. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  distress  and 
embarrassments  of  the  staple  States,  and,  I  may  add,  through 
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them,  of  the  Union.  They  come  not  from  free-trade,  as  the 
Senator  would  have  us  believe ;  but  from  his  own  favorite 
system  of  banks  and  tariffs,  to  which  he  so  earnestly  invites 
the  country  again  to  return.  His  is  the  stimulating  treat- 
ment. The  sufiFering  patient  is  trembling  in  every  joint,  and 
almost  ready  to  sink  from  his  late  debaucheries : — his  pre- 
scription is  to  return  again  to  the  bottle — to  drink  from  the 
same  deceitful  bowl,  instetid  of  honestly  prescribing  total 
abstinence  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

But  to  return  to  the  documents,  which  I  have  not  ex- 
hausted. The  Senator  asserted  that  the  price  of  cotton  has 
been  lower  during  the  period  of  reduction,  than  under  his 
old  and  cherished  system  of  protection : — and  here,  again,  I 
meet  him  on  the  fact.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  I  have  formed  a  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity 
and  price  of  cotton  for  each  year  from  1819  to  1841,  divided, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  exports,  into  three  periods,  of  seven  years 
each,  corresponding  with  the  former.  [The  table  will  b<3 
found  in  the  appendix  marked  G.]  The  statement  from 
1819  to  1836,  is  taken  from  a  laborious  and  carefully  com- 
piled report  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Woodbury),  made  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  in 
relation  to  this  important  staple.  The  price,  for  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  period,  is  from  a  monthly  statement 
of  the  prices  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  taking  the  average 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  each  month,  and 
the  quantity  from  several  sources,  but  principally  from  a 
carefully  drawn  statement,  by  one  apparently  well  informed, 
and  published  in  the  Southern  Banner. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  produced  in  the  first  part  of  the  period, 
from  1819  to  1826  inclusive,  was  1,555  millions  of  pounds; 
that  the  average  price  was  15^  cents  per  pound ;  and  the 
vahie  ^234,675,000 : — and  that,  in  the  second,  from  1826 
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to  1834,  the  quantity  was  2,530  millions  of  pounds,  the 
average  price  10  cents,  and  the  value  f 263,387,500 — 
showing  a  falling  off  in  the  average  price  of  rather  more 
than  one-third,  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  value  of  only 
$28,712,500  in  the  whole  seven  years.  Now  note  the 
diiFerence  under  the  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties. 
The  aggregate  quantity  increased  to  3,777  millions  of 
pounds,  the  price  increased  to  an  average  of  13^  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  aggregate  value  to  $496,516,500 — making 
an  increase  for  the  seven  years  of  $223,730,000.  But  as 
great  and  striking  as  this  result  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  below  the  reality.  Having  the  average  price  for 
the  respective  periods,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
same,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  on  those  data,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  will  give  what  would  be  left  for  home 
consumption.  By  applying  this  calculation  to  the  respective 
periods,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  two  former  periods,  a 
considerably  greater  amount  is  left  for  home  consumption, 
than  what  the  home  market  is  usually  estimated  to  require, 
during  those  periods — and  in  the  last  considerably  less. 
This  would  indicate  a  corresponding  error  either  in  the  price 
or  the  quantity,  in  favor  of  the  two  first,  against  the  last 
period ;  which  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that,  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  the  price  prior  to  1835,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  the  aggregate  value,  including 
Sea  Island  as  well  as  the  short  staple,  and  which  of  course 
would  considerably  increase  the  average  price  of  the  whole, 
at  a  period  when  the  former  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  than  at  present.  The  prices  in  the  table  since  1835, 
are  taken  exclusively  from  the  short  staple.  But,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  is  probable,  on  the  data  already  stated, 
the  value  during  the  last  period — that  of  reduction — ought  to 
be  raised  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  or  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding reduced  that  amount. 
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And  here  I  deem  it  proper  to  notice  the  triumphant  air 
with  which  the  Senator  noticed  the  present  low  price  of  cot- 
ton, wliich  he  asserted  to  be  lower  than  it  has  been  since  the 
late  war.  It  is,  indeed,  low,  very  low — too  much  so  to  bear 
the  burden  of  high  protective  duties ;  but,  low  as  it  is,  it 
is  not  lower  than  it  was  in  1831,  under  the  operation  of  his 
favorite  system,  and  to  which  he  invites  us  to  return.  But 
the  Senator  seems  to  forget  that  price  is  not  the  only  ele- 
ment by  which  the  prosperity  of  cotton,  or  any  other  pro- 
duct is  to  be  estimated.  Quantity  is  fully  as  imj)ortant  as 
price  itself,  in  estimating  the  income  of  those  engaged  in  the 
production.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  take  into  the  calculation  both 
these  elements,  in  estimating  the  income  of  the  cotton 
planters  from  .the  crop  of  1830,  sold  in  1831,  and  that  of 
1841,  sold  this  year,  estimated  at  the  same  price,  say  an 
average  of  9  cents,  or  any  other  amount.  The  crop  of  1830 
is  put  down  at  3/50  miUions  of  pounds,  which  at  9  cents 
would  give  $31,500,000;  and  that  of  1841,  estimated  at 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  bales,  say  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  bale,  would  give  680  millions  of  pounds, 
which  at  9  cents  would  give  $61,200,000,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $29,700,000  in  favor  of  the  latter,  nearly  double 
the  former.  It  is  this  great  increase  in  quantity  produced 
under  the  stimulus  of  low  duties,  which,  if  we  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  would  add  so  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  interest. 

Such  are  the  facts  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  official 
documents,  and  such  the  results,  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
the  deadening  eflfects  of  high  protective  duties  on  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  countiy,  and  the  vivifying  effects  of  a 
reduction  of  duties.  Proof  more  conclusive  of  the  one 
and  the  other  cannot  be  offered ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  it  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the  party  that 
now  controls  the  Government.  The  leading  interests — those 
which  control   all  their  actions — are  banks,  tariflfs,  stocks, 
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paper,  monopolies,  and  above  all,  that  mistletoe  interest 
which  lives  on  the  Government  itself,  and  flourishes  most 
when  its  exactions  are  the  greatest,  and  its  expenditures  the 
most  profuse.  High  duties  is  the  life-blood  of  this  powerful 
combination ;  and  be  the  proof  of  its  pernicious  effects  on 
the  community  at  large  ever  so  clear — as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon,  it  would  make  no  impression  on  them.  It  is  to  poli- 
tics, and  not  political  economy,  they  look ;  and  they  would 
readily  sacrifice  the  manufactures  themselves  to  save  their 
party  and  its  political  ascendency.  But  I  say  to  them,  that 
it  is  in  vain  you  resist  light  and  reason.  The  freedom  of 
trade  has  its  foundation  in  the  deep  and  durable  basis  of 
truth,  and  will  vindicate  itself  It  draws  its  origin  from  on 
high.  It  emanates  from  the  Divine  will,  and  is  designed,  in 
its  dispensation,  to  perform  an  important  part  in  binding 
together  in  concord  and  peace  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
in  extending  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of  civilization.  In 
fulfilment  of  this  high  design,  severe  penalties  are  annexed 
to  a  departure  from  its  laws.  But  this  is  not  the  proper 
occasion  to  enter  on  these  hi.:,her  considerations.  I  hope  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  duties  for  which  these  resolutions  are,  I  suppose, 
intended  to  prepare  the  way.  When  it  comes  to  be  acted 
on,  I  intend  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  trace  the  laws  of 
which  the  facts  and  results,  which  I  have  stated  from  official 
sources,  are  but  consequences — laws  as  fixed  and  immutable 
as  those  which  govern  the  material  world. 

As  great  and  striking  as  these  results  are,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  but  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
of  duties, — and  that,  too,  under  the  greatest  embarrassment 
and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  the  protective  system, — 
and  not  the  full  and  mature  fruit  of  free  trade.  What  has 
as  yet  been  experienced,  affords  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
wide  and  general  prosperity  which  would  be  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  community  by  low  duties,  sound  currency,  and 
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exemption  from  the  debts  and  embarrassments  of  a  false  and 
I)erni(*ious  system.  If  gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to 
abstain  from  their  j)rescri})tion8 — leave  off  their  nostrums — 
restore  the  revenue  from  the  lands — economize  and  retrench 
expenditures — the  youthful  vigor  of  the  patient  would  soon 
do  the  rest.  Full  and  robust  health  would  soon  be  restored, 
and  a  few  years'  experience  under  the  benign  effects  of  a 
truer  and  better  system,  would  in  a  short  time  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  present  suffering. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  feel  called  on  to  notice  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  South  Carolina  during  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  Every  one  who  has  listened  to  what  has  been 
said,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  bold  assertions  of  the 
Senator  and  othei-s  who  have  taken  the  same  side,  in  reference 
to  her  depression  and  difficulties.  It  has  been  solemnly  as- 
serted that  no  one  could  venture  to  say  that  she  has  realized 
any  of  the  anticipated  advantages  from  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties. I  propose  to  answer  these  bold  and  declamatory  asser- 
tions, as  I  have  others  of  like  kind,  by  appealing  to  facts, 
resting  on  official  documents.  For  this  purpose  I  have  se- 
lected the  same  j)eriod  of  twenty-one  years,  from  1819  to 
1841,  divided  into  the  same  periods  of  seven  years  each,  and 
have  formed  a  table  marked  H,  giving  the  exports  from  the 
State  for  each  year,  and  the  aggregate  exports  from  each  di- 
vision. Reference  to  it  will  show  that  the  aggregate  exports 
in  value  from  the  State  during  the  first  period,  from  1819  to 
1826  inclusive,  was  ^55,545,572  ;  and  that  from  the  next, 
terminating  with  1833,  under  the  operation  of  the  two  high 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  the  aggregate  exports  decreased  to 
$52,965,513,  showing  a  falling  off  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
under  high  duties.  Turning,  then,  to  the  period  of  reduc- 
tion, the  period  depicted  by  gentlemen  as  so  disastrous  to  the 
State,  we  shall  find  instead  of  a  decrease,  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports of  the  period  swelled  to  $78,338,594, — being  an  in- 
crease of  S25,375,081,  compared  with  the  preceding  period  of 
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high  duties.  The  effect  on  the  imports  is  still  more  strik- 
ing, both  in  the  falling  off  during  the  period  of  high  duties 
and  recovering  under  that  of  reduction. 

But  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  rapid  increase 
of  exports  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  are  the  products 
of  Georgia,  drawn  to  the  port  of  Charleston  by  the  railroad 
to  Hamburgh,  opposite  to  Augusta.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  greater  amount  from  Georgia  during  the  last  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding,  from  this  cause, — but  nothing 
like  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase,  as  would  be  mani- 
fest by  turning  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  Georgia,  for 
the  same  period.  I  find  on  examining  them,  that  they  have 
followed  the  same  laws  in  the  two  periods, — the  exports  re- 
maining about  stationary  during  the  period  of  high  duties, 
and  the  imports  regularly  falling  off, — and  both  immediately 
and  regularly  increasing  throughout  that  of  the  reduction  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  Georgia  has  increased  in  both  even 
more  rapidly  than  Carolina,  probably  because  of  her  increased 
population.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
great  increase  of  Carolina  is  not  owing  to  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  attempted  to  attribute  it. 

But  great  as  the  impulse  is,  which  has  been  given  to  her 
export  trade,  I  do  not  deny  that  South  Carolina,  like  all  the 
other  States,  is  suffering  under  great  pecuniary  and  commer- 
cial embarrassments, — not,  however,  in  consequence  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Her  suffering  is  from 
the  same  general  causes  already  explained,  with  the  addition 
of  several  peculiar  to  herself.  Short  crops  from  bad  seasons 
for  the  last  two  years  *  a  destructive  fire  in  the  heart  of  her 
commercial  capital,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  that 
city  ;  a  heavy  loss,  estimated  at  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, from  the  insolvency  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  a  large  expenditure  on  a  railroad  project,  which 
has  been  found  irtipracticable  ;  and  the  deranged  state  of  the 
currency  in  the  surrounding  States,  which  has  done  much  to 
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embarrass  her  commerce.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  difficul- 
lies,  she  stands  erect,  with  a  sound  currency  and  unimpeached 
credit ;  and  as  Hkely  to  ride  out  the  storm  as  any  other  State. 
Gentlemen  greatly  mistake,  if  they  suppose  she  is  so  ignorant 
and  stupid  as  to  confound  the  cause  of  her  difficulties  with 
wliat  has  done  so  much  to  augment  her  means  and  to  enable 
her  to  bear  up  successfully  under  her  difficulties. 

Having  finished  my  remarks  as  far  as  they  relate  to  these 
resolutions,  I  propose  to  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  a  topic 
which  has  been  drawn  into  this  discussion  by  almost  every 
one  w^ho  has  spoken  on  the  opposite  side.  It  would  seem 
that  there  has  sprung  up,  all  at  once,  among  our  manufac- 
turing friends,  a  great  solicitude  about  us  of  the  South,  and 
our  great  staple.  They  look  on  our  ruin  as  certain,  unless 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  it,  and  are  ready  to  shed 
tears  at  the  distress  about  to  overwhelm  us.  They  see  in 
Hindostan  a  great  and  successful  rival  about  to  drive  us  en- 
tirely out  of  the  cotton  market  of  the  world  ;  against  which, 
according  to  their  opinion,  there  is  but  one  refuge, — the  home 
market,  to  be  secured  by  high  protective  duties.  To  this 
panacea  they  resort  for  ever}^  disease  that  can  afflict  the  body 
politic.  But  admit  the  danger,  I  ask  of  what  service  would 
the  home  market  be  to  us,  if  we  lose  the  foreign  .^  We  have 
already  possession,  substantially,  of  the  home  market.  The 
whole  amount  of  cotton  goods  imported  for  consumption  in 
1840,  was  but  little  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  about 
tilt'  one-eighth  in  value  compared  with  that  manufactured  at 
home.  Of  the  imported,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
fine  and  light  articles,  which  would  require  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  to  manufacture  them  ;  not  more  at 
the  outside,  I  would  suppose,  than  thirty  thousand  bales  ;  so 
that,  if  every  yard  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the 
country  was  made  at  home,  it  would  only  make  that  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  cotton  already  consumed  by  our  own  man- 
ufactures.    What,  I  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  the  residue, 
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which  is  five  or  six  times  greater,  and  now  finds  its  market 
abroad  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  such  simpletons  as  to 
assent  to  high  duties  on  all  we  consume — to  be  highly  taxed 
in  all  that  we  eat,  drink  or  wear,  for  such  paltry  consider- 
ation ?  But  suppose  we  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  gulled 
by  so  shallow  a  de\dce,  what  security  have  we,  if  the  East 
India  cotton  should  prove  to  be  cheaper  than  ours,  as  you 
allege  it  will,  that  the  duty  which  would  be  laid  on  it  might 
not  be  repealed,  just  as  you  have  repealed  that  on  indigo, 
raw  hides,  and  many  other  articles,  which  might  be  supplied 
from  our  own  soil  ?  You  must  pardon  me.  I  cannot  take 
your  word,  after  the  ingenuity  you  have  shown,  in  construing 
away  the  Compromise  Act.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  suspicious  and  jealous  after  what  I  have  witnessed. 
You  must  redeem  the  existing  pledges  before  you  ask  me  to 
accept  of  another. 

But  is  the  danger  really  so  great  as  gentlemen  represent  ? 
Are  we,  in  reality,  about  to  find  a  successful  rival  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  ?  If  such  be  the  fact — if  the  cultivation 
is  to  be  lost — we  shall  have,  at  least,  the  poor  consolation 
that  we  will  not  be  the  only  sufferer.  It  would  work  a  revo- 
lution in  all  our  industrial  pursuits.  What  would  become 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  ?  What  of  our  ton- 
nage and  navigation  .?  What  of  our  finances  .?  What  of 
the  great  internal  exchanges  of  the  country  ?  I  will  not 
undertake  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  capacity  of  Hindostan 
to  produce  cotton.  The  region  is  large,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  various.  The  population  great  and  wages  low ;  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment 
of  driving  us  out  of  the  market,  though  backed  and  patron- 
ized by  English  capital  and  energy.  Nor  am  I  alone  in 
doubting.  I  have  taken  from  a  late  English  paper  (The 
Manchester  Guardian)  an  article  which  speaks  with  confi- 
dence that  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure.  I  will  thank 
the  Secretary  to  read  it : 
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"CnLTivATioN  OF  CoTTON  IN  India. — Sincc  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ter on  this  subject,  addressed  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
the  Indian  Government,  we  have  learnt,  through  the  medium  of  letters 
received  by  the  last  overland  mail,  that  the  eflforts  of  the  American  plant- 
ers who  went  to  the  westerly  side  of  India  have  so  far  entirely  failed.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has  been  very  great  neglect  and  mis- 
management on  almost  every  point  connected  with  their  operations.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  thought  it 
was  quite  enough  to  send  them  to  India,  and  that  all  further  care  about 
them  was  quite  unnecessary ;  for,  on  their  arrival  in  that  country,  they 
found  that  no  direction  respecting  them  had  been  given  ;  and  they  were 
absolutely  losing  their  time  for  two  or  three  months,  until  instructions 
could  be  received  from  the  Government.  Then,  instead  of  letting  them 
survey  the  country,  and  choose  the  situation  and  soil  which  appeared  best 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  when  instructions  were  received,  they 
were  taken  at  once  to  Broach  and  there  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
gentleman  who  felt  no  mterest  in  the  matter,  but  who  took  upon  him  to 
choose  soil  and  situation  for  them.  lie  allotted  them  what  was  considered 
very  good  cotton  land — that  is,  land  of  a  strong  and  tenacious  quality,  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  native  cotton,  but  which 
former  experiments  had  shown  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  the  American 
plant,  which  has  a  large  tap  root,  and  thrives  as  badly  in  the  stiff  black 
soil  in  which  the  native  cotton  Ls  grown,  as  carrots  would  thrive  in  a  stiff 
clay  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  crop  of  upland  cotton 
has  failed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  patch  which  they  had  planted 
on  a  piece  of  light  sandy  soil,  which  the  tap  roots  of  the  cotton  were  able 
to  penetrate,  and  on  which  the  plants  were  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and 
covered  with  large  pods  of  cotton.  From  the  strong,  black  soil,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  they  would  be  able  to  pick  a  poimd  per  acre  of  good  cotton.  So 
far,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  American  cotton  in  Upper  India  has  made  no 
progress  ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  it  is  very  likely  to  do  so  hereafter.  From 
all  that  we  have  read  on  the  subject  of  Indian  cotton  cultivation,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  best  chance  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  a  careful  and  dis- 
cnminating  growth  of  native  varieties,  and  a  careful  gathering  and  clean- 
ing of  the  produce.  This  was  one  of  the  objects  towards  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  planters  was  to  be  directed ;  but,  hitherto,  we 
find  very  little  has  been  done.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  advices  from 
Broach  (the  24th  of  November),  they  were  putting  up  a  gin-house  for 
ginning  native  cotton ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  obstacles  ne- 
cessarily experienced  in  such  a  country  as  India,  they  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress with  their  work  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  growing  crop  would  be 
entirely  over  before  their  gins  were  ready.  Tip  to  the  date  mentioned,  no 
satisfactory  experiments  had  been  made  as  to  the  capability  of  the  native 
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cotton  to  stand  ginning.  Some  trials  were  about  to  be  made  with  a 
hand-gin,  which,  one  would  suppose,  ought  to  have  been  the  first  step 
taken,  before  incurring  a  large  expense  in  erecting  machinery,  which  may 
prove  useless.  On  the  whole,  we  fear  the  prospect  of  receiving  any  large 
supply  of  superior  cotton  from  India  is  not  at  present  very  flattering.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  other  causes,  great  energy  and  perseverance,  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  of  the  Indian  Government  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  ex- 
periments, is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  those  qualities  cannot  be  expected 
from  parties  who  do  not  feel  a  strong  interest  in  their  success.  Hitherto, 
we  believe,  the  Government  agents  have  lent  but  a  cold  and  indifferent 
aid  to  the  experiments ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  feared,  that^  unless  the 
matter  should  be  put  into  other  hands,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  any  good  result  from  experiments  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected.— Manchester  Guardian. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle, that  of  intelligent  individuals,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  might  be  added,  who  speak  with  confidence  that, 
taking  price  and  quality  into  consideration,  we  have  nothing 
serious  to  apprehend.  We  might,  indeed,  have  something  to 
fear  during  the  continuance  of  the  Chinese  war.  That  country 
is  the  principal  market  for  the  cotton  of  Hindostan,  and  while 
it  remains  closed,  the  cotton  intended  for  its  market  may  be 
thrown  in  such  quantities  on  the  European  as  may  materially 
depress  the  price.  But  the  present  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  cannot  long  continue.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  former  will  at  last  succeed  in  opening  the 
market  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore  ;  when,  so  far 
from  competing  with  us,  the  cotton  of  Hindostan  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  great  market. 

But  I  am  not  ignorant  that  we  must  rely  for  holding  the 
cotton  market  on  our  superior  skill,  industry,  and  capacity 
for  producing  the  article.  Nearly,  if  not  altogether,  one- 
half  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  globe  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cotton ;  and  that  too  in  the  portion  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  where  labor  is  the  cheapest.     We  may  have  rivals 
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every  where  in  a  belt  of  70  degrees  at  least,  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  equator  and  extending  around  the  globe.  Not 
only  the  far  East,  but  all  Western  Asia,  quite  to  the 
35th  or  even  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  almost  all  Africa,  and  a  large  portion  of  tliis  con- 
tinent may  be  said  to  be  a  cotton  producing  region.  When 
the  price  of  cotton  rises  high,  a  large  portion  of  this  im- 
mense region  becomes  our  competitors  in  its  production, — 
which  invariably  results  in  a  great  fall  of  price,  when  a  strug- 
gle follows  for  the  market.  In  that  struggle,  we  have  ever 
heretofore  succeeded,  and  I  have  no  fear,  but  that,  with  fair  play 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  we  will  continue  to  be  success- 
ful against  the  world.  We  have  the  elements  of  success 
within  us :  a  favorable  soil  and  climate;  a  plenty  of  cheap 
land,  held  in  fee  simple,  without  rent,  tithe,  or  poor-rates  ;■ — 
but,  above  all,  we  have  a  cheap  and  efficient  body  of  labor- 
ers, the  best  fed,  clothed,  trained,  and  i)rovided  for,  of  any 
in  the  whole  cotton-growing  region,  for  whose  labor  we  have 
paid  in  advance.  I  say  paid  for  in  advance,  for  our  property 
in  our  slaves  is  hut  loages  purchased  in  advance,  including 
the  support  and  supplies  of  the  laborers^  which  is  usually  very 
liberal.  With  these  advantages  we  may  bid  defiance  to 
Hindoo  or  Egyptian  labor,  at  its  two  or  three  cents  a  day. 
Ours  being  already  paid  for,  is,  as  far  as  the  question  of 
competition  is  concerned,  still  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
superior  efficiency,  its  better  and  more  skilful  direction,  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  intelligent  proprietors,  of  cheap, 
unencumbered  land,  favorable  soil,  and  climate,  and  greater 
facility  and  cheapness  of  transportation  to  the  great  markets 
of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  another  and  great 
advantage.  There  is  not  a  people  on  earth  who  can  so  well 
bear  the  curtailing  of  profits  as  the  Southern  planters,  when 
out  of  debt.  A  plantation  is  a  little  community  of  itself, — 
which,  when  hard  pressed,  can  furnish  within  itself  almost 
all  of  its  supplies.  Ours  is  a  fine  provision  country,  and,  when 
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need  be,  can  furnish  most  of  its  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing from  its  own  resources.  In  prosperous  times,  when  the 
price  of  our  staples  is  high,  our  labor  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  their  production  ; — and  then  we  freely  and  libe- 
rally part  with  their  proceeds  in  exchange  for  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  provisions  of  all  descriptions  from  the  West, 
and  clothing  and  all  the  products  of  the  arts  from  the  North 
and  East ;  but  when  prices  fall  and  pressure  comes,  we  grad- 
ually retire  on  our  own  means,  and  draw  our  own  supplies 
from  within. 

With  these  great  advantages,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in 
all  the  great  struggles  that  we  have  had  for  the  cotton  mar- 
ket (they  have  been  many  and  great),  we  have  ever  come 
off  successful.  It  is  incident  to  that  great  staple  article, 
cotton,  the  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  commerce,  to  be  subject 
to  extraordinary  vibrations  of  price  from  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  At  one  time,  prices  are  high  and  profit 
great;  and  at  another,  low  and  the  profits  small.  It  can  be 
permanently  cultivated  only  by  those  who  can  best  go  through 
these  great  vibrations.  We  are  willing  to  hold  it  on  that 
condition,  and  feel  confident  we  can,  with  justice  from  this 
Government.  We  dread  not  the  competition  of  Hindostan ; 
but  your  unequal,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion— that  legislation  which  pushes  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  to  the  most  extravagant  extent,  and  which 
places  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  exchanges  of  our  products  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Every  dollar  of  tax  imposed  on  our  exchanges 
in  the  shape  of  duties,  impairs,  to  that  extent,  our  capacity 
to  meet  the  severe  competition  to  which  we  are  exposed  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  system  of  high  protective  duties,  long 
continued,  can  prevent  us  from  meeting  it  successfully.  It 
is  that  which  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  planters  avoid  banks, 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  have  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties. 
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and  they  may  bid  defiance  to  competition,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  than  they  have  ever  yet  experienced. 


APPENDIX. 

TABLE  A — DOMESTIC  EXPORTSi 


Yean. 

Domestic  Exports. 

Years. 

Domestic  Exports. 

1825      . 

$66,941,745 

1833      . 

S  70,317,698 

1826      . 

53,055,710 

1834      . 

81,034,162 

1827      . 

58,921,691 

1835     . 

101,189,082 

1828      . 

50,669,669 

1836     . 

106,916,680 

1829      . 

55,700,193 

1837     . 

95,564,414 

1830      . 

59,462,029 

1838     . 

96,033,821 

1831      . 

61,277,057 

1839     . 

103,533,891 

1832      . 

63,137,470 

1840     . 

113,762,617 

$469,198,564 

$768,352,365 

TABLE  B— AMERICAN  TONNAGK 


Yearai 

Segistcred  Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and  Licensed. 

Total 

1825  . 

1826  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

700,787 
737,978 
747,170 
812,619 
650,142 
576,475 
620,451 
686,989 

722,323 
■  796,212 
873,437 
928,772 
610,654 
615,301 
647,394 
752,459 

1,423,111 
1,534,190 
1,620,607 
1,741,391 
1,260,977 
1,191,776 
1,267,846 
1,439,450 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

750,026 

857,438 
885,821 
897,774 
810,447 
822,591 
834,244 
899,764 

856,122 

901,468 

939,118 

984,328 

1,086,238 

1,173,047 

1,262,234 

1,280,999 

1,606,149 
1,758,906 
1,824,939 
1,892,202 
1,896,685 
1,995,638 
2,096,478 
2,180,763 
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13^ 


Years. 

Amount  in  each  Year. 

Years. 

Amount  In  each  Year. 

1825      . 

$5,729,797 

1833     . 

$  6,557,080 

1826      . 

5,495,130 

1834     . 

6,247,893 

1827     . 

5,536,651 

1835     . 

7,694,073 

1828     . 

5,548,354 

1836     . 

6,107,528 

1829     . 

5,412,320 

1837     . 

7,136,997 

1830     . 

5,320,980 

1838     . 

8,397,078 

1831     . 

5,086,890 

1839     . 

10,927,529 

1832     . 

5,050,633 

1840     . 

12,848,840 

$43,180,755 

$65,917,018 

TABLE  D.— EXPORTS. 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Years. 

Cotton. 

Years. 

Cotton. 

1820  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 

1825  . 

1826  . 

22,308,667 
20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31,724,682 
36,191,105 

1834 

1835 

1836 

!   1837 

1   1838 

1839 

1   1840 

49,448,402 
64,661,302 

71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 

170,765,993 

201,302,247 

435,300,831 

TABLE  E.— EXPORTS. 


Years. 

Tobacco. 

Years. 

Tobacco. 

Years. 

Tobacco. 

1820 
1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

7,968,600 
5,648,962 
6,222,838 
6,282,672 
4,855,566 
6,115,623 
5,347,208 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

6,816,146 

5,840,707  1 
5,185,370  1 
5,833,112 

4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 

1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

6,595,305 
•   8,250,577 
10,058,640 
5,795,647 
7,392,029 
9,832,943 
9,883,957 

43,441,469 

39,963,460 

57,809,098 
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Ymn. 

Rice. 

i  Years. 

Kice. 

Years. 

Rice. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

1,714,923 
1,494,307 
1,563,482 
1,820,985 

1,882,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,445 

1827 
:  1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

2,343,908 
2,6-20,696 
2,514,370 
1,986.824 
2,016/267 
2,152,361 
2,774,418 

1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

2,122,292 
2,210,331 
2,548,750 
2,309,279 
1,721,819 
2,460,198 
1,942,076 

12,319,369 

16,408,844 

15,314,745 

TABLE  O. 

Statement  showing  the  Quantity,  Price,  and  Value  of  the  Cotton 
grown  in  the  United  States,  from  1819  to  1840. 


Yeu. 

MQUoD  lb& 

Price  per  lb.  centa 

Valne.          Increase. 

1820 

160 

17 

$27,200,000 

1821 

180 

16 

28,800,000 

1822 

210 

16^ 

34,650,000 

1823 

185 

11 

20,350.000 

1824 

215 

15 

32,250,000 

1825 

255 

21 

53,550,000 

1826 

350 

11 

38,500,000 

1,555 

I5i 

$234,675,000 

1827 

270 

^ 

$27,700,000 

1828 

325 

m 

40,625,000 

1829 

365 

10 

36,500,000 

1830 

350 

10 

35,000,000 

1831 

385 

n 

35,612,500 

1832 

390 

10 

39,000,000 

1833 

445 

11 

48,950,000 

2,530 

10 

$263,387,500 

$28,712,500 
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Table  Q — continued. 


Year. 

Million  lbs. 

Price  per  lb.  cents. 

Value.                        Increase. 

1834 

460 

13 

$59,800,000 

1835 

416 

16^ 

68,640,000 

1836 

445 

15^ 

67,862,500 

1837 

485 

15i 

73,962,500 

1838 

525 

m 

53,812,500 

1839 

566 

14 

79,240,000 

1840 

880 

9h 

83,600,000 

3,777 

13i 

$487,117,500 

$223,730,000 

The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from 
October,  1839,  to  October,  1840,  was, — 

.     80,709  bales. 

82,885      " 

.     82,664     " 

96,636     " 

.     94,350     " 

.       136,357     " 

.   150,000     " 

Since  January  1st,  1841,  there  were  received  to  this,  the  26th 
of  May,  less  than  five  months,  93,057  bales,  and  the  quantity  re- 
ceived this  year  will  probably  be  150,000  bales. — Boston  Atlas. 


Receipts  in  1835 
"  1836 

"  1837 

«  1838 

«  1839 

«  1840 

Estimate  for  1841 


TABLE  H.— DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
FROM  1819  TO  1841. 


Year. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

1820 

8,690,539 

1827 

8,189,496 

1834 

11,119,565 

1821 

6,867,515 

1828 

6,508,570 

1835 

11,224,298 

1822 

7,136,366 

1829 

8,134,676 

1836 

13,482,757 

1823 

6,671,998 

1830 

7,580,821 

1837 

11,138,992 

1824 

7,833,713 

1831 

6,528,605 

1838 

11,017,391 

1825 

10,876,475 

1832 

7,685,833 

1839 

10,318,822 

1826 

7,468,966 

1833 

8,337,512 

1840 

10,036,769 

55,545,572 

52,965,513 

78,338,594 

Gain  in  last  seven  years,  25,373,081. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  12th, 

1842. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  That  it  was  not  his  object,  in  rising 
at  this  late  stage  of  the  question,  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  This  had  been  done  so  fully  and  ably  by  those  who 
had  preceded  in  the  debate  on  the  same  side,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  add.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  bearing  of  this  measure  on  the  finances  of 
the  Government,  we  must  look  beyond  the  pro\isions  of  the 
bill.  It  was  not  a  lone  measure,  —  unconnected  with 
those  which  preceded,  or  would  succeed  it, — but  quite  the 
reverse.  It  was  a  link  in  the  system  of  policy  commenced 
at  the  special  session, — and  which  had  hitherto  been  perse- 
veringly  followed  up ;  and,  if  he  was  not  greatly  deceived, 
would  be  persisted  in  so  long  as  those  who  now  have  the  con- 
trol held  power.  Already  has  the  system  contributed  great- 
ly to  depress  the  credit  of  the  Government  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  that  it  will  sink  it  far  below  its 
present  level.  What  he  proposed,  in  the  remarks  which  he 
was  about  to  ofier,  was  to  trace  the  consequences  of  the  sys- 
tem in  its  bearings  on  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

That  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  greatly  impaired 
of  late,  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the 
very  committee  which  reported  this  loan  bill  reported  another 
for  about  the  same  amount,  which  became  a  law.  At  that 
time,  so  high  did  the  credit  of  the  Government  stand,  that 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest should  be  allowed,  and  that  the  loan  should  be  redeem- 
able in  three  years.  As  short  as  was  the  period,  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  would  be  taken  at  five  per  cent. ; 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  commenced  his  negotia- 
tions for  the  loan  with  that  expectation,  and  actually  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  it  under  six  per  cent.  The  bill 
passed  late  in  July  last ;  and  in  the  period  of  nine  short 
months,  the  very  same  committee  reported  this  bill,  which 
proposes  to  send  the  public  credit  into  the  market  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring ;  and  this,  too,  for  twenty  years, — a 
period  nearly  seven  times  longer  than  the  term  prescribed  in 
the  former  bill. 

The  conditions  offered  for  a  loan  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  value  which  the  Government  stamps  on  its 
own  credit ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  keen-sighted 
race  who  have  money  to  lend  will  rarely  affix  a  higher  value 
than  what  the  stamp  indicates.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  credit  of  the  Grovernment  has  never  before  been  as  low ; 
no,  not  in  the  late  war  with  England, — a  war  with  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  power  on  earth, — commenced 
with  a  remnant  of  an  old  debt  of  more  than  forty  milHons  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  which  there  was  a  uni- 
versal suspension  of  payments  by  all  the  banks  south  of  New 
England.  Even  in  that  great  struggle,  under  all  its  embar- 
rassments, no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  committee  ever 
dared  to  put  the  credit  of  the  Government  into  market  under 
such  disadvantageous  terms  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill.  The 
longest  period  for  the  redemption  of  any  loan  contracted 
during  the  war,  if  his  memory  served  him,  was  but  twelve 
years — a  period  not  much  exceeding  half  the  time  allowed  by 
this  bill.  Such  and  so  great  has  been  the  decay  of  the  pub- 
lic credit  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  !  And  here  the 
question  is  presented.  What  has  caused  this  unexampled  and 
rapid  decay  of  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  a  period  of 
peace,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  than 
doubled,  and  with  a  public  debt  comparatively  so  small  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  felt  the  force 
of  this  question ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  the  extra- 
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ordinary  offer  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  make  for  this  loan  is  to  be  explained,  not  on  the 
ground  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  impaired,  but 
from  the  scarcity  of  money.  He  says  that  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  money,  and  that  a  higher  interest, 
in  consequence  must  be  paid  for  its  use ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, like  individuals,  can  get  it  only  by  giving  its  mar- 
ket value.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  fact  does  not  accord 
with  his  explanation.  Interest  is  now  lower  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world  than  when  the  former  loan  bill  passed. 
The  best  index  of  that  market  is  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  Bank  of  England  discounts.  Judging  by  this,  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  of  interest  within  the  last  few 
months — from  five  to  four  per  cent.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, where  confidence  is  imperfect,  interest  is  far  from  being 
high.  It  was  but  the  other  day  stated  by  a  Senator  in  a  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  that  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  are 
at  par ;  and  that  of  his  own  State,  in  its  own  market,  is,  he 
is  informed,  something  above  par.  But  the  Senator  himself 
may  be  quoted  against  his  own  explanation.  Forgetful  of 
the  ground  that  he  had  taken,  he  mentioned  it  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  exchange  with  England  at  this  time  is  very 
low — several  per  cent,  below  par.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
money  was  plenty — not,  indeed,  from  increase  of  quantity, 
but  from  the  diminution  of  business.  Like  every  thing  else, 
its  price  (if  he  might  use  the  expression  as  applied  to  money) 
followed  the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply  ;  and  it  might 
be  lowered,  as  well  by  diminishing  the  demand  as  by  increas- 
ing the  supply  ;  and,  in  either  case,  a  favorable  state  of  the 
market  would  exist  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  on  good  terms, 
where  the  credit  of  the  borrower  was  above  suspicion. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Simmons),  taking 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  fact,  admitted  that  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  a  loan  on  favorable  terms  was  the  loss  of  crer 
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dit ;  but  he  attributed  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  the  loss  of  credit  by  so  many  of  the  States  of 
the  Unk)n.  He  said  that  there  was  a  mutual  sympathy  be- 
tween the  credit  of  this  Government  and  that  of  the  States, 
and  that  when  the  one  was  impaired  it  necessarily  impaired 
the  other.  He  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
such  dependence  ;  and,  for  proof,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  months  since,  when  the  former  Loan  Bill  passed,  the 
credit  of  this  Government  stood  high — never  higher,  although 
that  of  many  of  the  States  was  then  greatly  depressed.  But, 
while  he  denied  the  dependence,  he  readily  admitted  that 
there  was  so  much  connection  between  the  two,  that,  when 
the  credit  of  the  States  was  greatly  impaired,  great  pni- 
dence,  much  caution,  and  careful  management  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  that  of  this  Government  from  being  depress- 
ed. It  was  the  moment  when  the  money-lenders  would  view 
the  conduct  of  this  Government  with  the  keenest  jealousy, 
and  when  any  mismanagement  of  its  finances  would  be  sure 
to  be  followed  with  the  worst  effect  on  its  credit ;  but,  with 
proper  management,  its  credit  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
discredit  of  the  States. 

If,  then,  neither  the  state  of  the  money  market,  nor  the 
discredit  of  so  many  of  the  States,  can  explain  the  necessity 
for  the  extraordinary  terms  to  be  offered  for  this  loan,  to 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  It  was  no  time  for  vague  or 
gentle  language.  He  intended  to  express  himself  plainly  and 
strongly,  but  without  the  least  intention  of  offending.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
Government, — a  rapid  and  great  loss, — which,  he  feared,  was 
still  in  progress.  And  to  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
your  conduct,  gentlemen.  It  is  you  who  have  impaired  the 
public  credit.  You  are  the  responsible  party.  You  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditure, 
on  which  the  credit  of  governments,  as  well  as  individuals, 
must  ultimately  depend.     You  have  reduced  the  income  of 
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the  Government  below  its  expenditures  :  in  the  first  place, 
by  giving  away  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  public 
lands — a  portion  by  far  the  most  permanent  and  growing  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  by  greatly  increasing  its  expenditures.  To 
this  you  added  a  heavy  loan  of  $12,000,000, — ^making  an  an- 
nual charge  for  interest  of  upward  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  you  proposed,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  to  raise  the  permanent  expenditures  to  near 
ly  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  without  making  any  adequate 
provision  to  meet  it.  It  was  thus  that  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  was 
destroyed  ;  and  the  want  of  means  to  meet  its  engagements 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  what  you  did  was  not  so  fatal  to  the  public  credit, 
bad  as  it  was,  as  the  circmnstances  under  which  you  did  it. 
What  were  they  ?  You  did  it  when  you  knew  that  the  cre- 
dit of  many  States  was  deeply  impaired,  and  threatened  to 
be  still  more  so.  You  knew  there  was  hazard  that  their  dis- 
credit might  react  and  cast  suspicion  on  the  credit  of  the 
Union,  and  impair  that  of  this  Government,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  States  which  still  preserved  theirs,  without  great  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  the  management  of  our  finances.  Nor 
were  you  ignorant  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  in  other  respects,  highly  critical.  That  you  were 
fully  apprised  of  the  fact,  I  will  prove  from  your  own  words. 
How  often  have  you  declared  that  there  was  a  heavy  deficit 
when  you  came  into  power ;  that  the  revenue  was  rapidly 
declining  under  the  Compromise  Act ;  and  that  those  who 
preceded  you  had  neglected  to  make  provision  to  meet  the 
growing  deficit ;  and,  finally,  that  there  was  great  waste  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue  ?  You  stated 
all  this  to  prove  that  the  blame  lay  not  at  your  door.  Ad- 
mitting all  you  said,  can  you  exempt  yourselves  from  blame  ? 
Power  was  not  forced  on  you.  You  sought  it — eagerly 
sought  it — and  that  by  the  most  objectionable  means.     You 
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got  it  under  the  promise  of  reform,  and  thus  placed  your- 
selves under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  administer  the 
finances  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  And  yet  it  was 
under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  extremely  critical  con- 
dition, according  to  your  own  admission,  of  the  finances  of 
the  Government,  that  you  reduced  the  income, — increased 
the  expenditures, — added  a  large  amount  of  debt, — and  pro- 
claimed your  intention  to  raise  the  permanent  expenditures 
far  above  the  then  existing  scale,  without  providing  any  thing 
like  adequate  means  to  meet  such  increase.  Can  it,  then, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  conduct  should  be  followed 
by  that  rapid  and  deep  decay  of  credit  by  which  it  has  been 
sunk,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  (if  we  may  judge 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill),  to  a  point  of  depression  far  below 
what  it  ever  has  been  at  any  other  period,  in  peace  or  war  ? 
Be  assured  that  the  keen  and  vigilant  class  who  have  money 
to  lend  watch  your  course  with  ceaseless  attention ;  and  that 
not  a  false  step  has  been  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
finances,  nor  an  act  done  that  may  indicate  a  want  of  due 
care  or  regard  to  the  public  faith  on  your  part,  which  has  not 
contributed  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  Government, — espe- 
cially at  so  critical  a  period  as  that  through  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

Having  now  shown  that  it  is  the  course  you  have  pur- 
sued which  has  prostrated  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
the  question  next  presented  is.  What  impelled  you  to  pursue 
a  course  so  disastrous  to  the  public  credit  ?  Why  did  you 
surrender  the  revenue  from  the  land  ?  Why  so  greatly  in- 
crease the  expenditures  at  the  same  time  9  Why  propose  to 
raise  the  permanent  expenses  to  so  high  a  standard  ?  Were 
you  ignorant  of  consequences.?  Did  you  not  see  that  it 
would  destroy  the  equilibrium  between  income  and  expendi- 
tures .?  You  cannot  plead  ignorance ;  you  did  it  with  your 
eyes  open.  The  loan  bill  of  the  special  session  proves  that 
your  measures  had  created  a  deficit ;  and  the  declaration  of 
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your  distinguished  leader,  whose  authority  is  so  high  with 
you,  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  for  this  year  of  at  least  ten  milHons  of 
dollars,  conclusively  shows  that  the  deficit  then  created  was 
known  to  be  not  of  a  temporary  character.  And  here  ^e 
have  a  still  more  important  and  searching  question  presented : 
What  impelled  you,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  when  the  credit 
of  the  Government  required  the  most  careful  and  vigilant 
nursing,  knowingly  to  destroy — not  for  the  moment  only, 
but  for  the  future — the  equilibrium  between  its  income  and 
its  expenditures .?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer  :  it 
was  your  system  of  policy  that  impelled  you — a  system  de- 
liberately adopted  at  the  special  session,  steadily  pursued 
since,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  pursued,  regardless  of 
consequences  to  Government  and  coimtry,  as  long  as  you  can 
retain  power. 

What  that  policy  is,  is  not  a  matter  of  inference  or  con- 
jecture. You  have  openly,  boldly,  and  manfully  avowed, 
that  the  great  and  leading  objects  of  your  policy  are,  bank 
and  tariff" — a  National  Bank  and  high  protective  tariff";  that 
without  the  one  there  never  could  be  a  sound  currency,  nor 
prosperous  industry  without  the  other.  Your  great  leader 
has,  over  and  over  again,  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  great 
objects  of  your  policy ;  and  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Exchequer  in  the  other  House,  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  member  of  your  party,  openly  asserts 
that  the  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other,  and  that  without 
both  there  can  be  no  relief  for  the  currency  and  industry  of 
the  country.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit  that,  without 
their  joint  action,  there  never  could  be  such  an  inflation  of 
the  currency,  and  fictitious  and  delusive  state  of  prosperity, 
as  that  through  which  we  have  recently  passed.  Their 
united  action  might,  indeed,  again  restore  a  like  state ;  but 
it  would  be  of  short  duration, — and  be  suddenly  followed  by 
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disasters  still  greater  than  the  present ;  just  as  each  succeed- 
ing debauch  of  the  drunkard  leaves  him  in  a  worse  condition 
than  that  which  preceded. 

In  pursuing  these,  the  acknowledged  great  and  leading 
objects  of  your  system  of  policy,  to  which  all  others  are  sub- 
ordinate, you  commenced  at  the  extra  session  with  the  bank  ; 
justly  believing  that,  once  established,  all  others  would  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Bank  Bill  fell  under  the 
veto,  and  a  new  tack  became  necessary,  in  which  its  associated 
measure,  a  high  tariff,  became  the  primary  object,  in  the 
hope  (not  badly  founded),  if  it  could  be  adopted  and  be 
made  permanent,  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  carry  the  bank 
as  certainly  as  the  bank  would  the  tariff.  Since  then,  your 
whole  energy  has  been  directed  to  establishing  a  high  tariff. 
How  was  this  to  be  done  .? 

The  Compromise  Act  stood  in  the  way.  Under  its  pro- 
visions a  protective  tariff,  by  name,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Your  distinguished  leader  stood  openly  pledged  against  it, 
and  the  whole  Southern  wing  of  your  party,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (besides  being  pledged  against  it),  represented 
constituents  who  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  system.  In 
this  dilemma  there  was  but  one  expedient  left — to  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  the  treasury  as  would  compel  a 
resort  to  high  duties  for  revenue,  and  thereby  accomplish  in- 
directly what  could  not  be  effected  directly.  This  is  the 
key  of  your  whole  policy.  It  explains  every  thing.  For  this 
the  revenue  of  the  land  was  surrendered ;  the  expenses  in- 
creased; loans  contracted;  a  high  and  permanent  rate  of 
expenditures  proposed ;  the  pledge  to  reform,  to  economize, 
and  retrench,  left  unredeemed ;  and,  finally,  the  credit  of  the 
Government  prostrated  at  a  moment  so  hazardous.  This 
very  prostration,  this  very  bill,  with  all  the  enormity  of  its 
provisions,  is  part  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  you  hope 
to  accomplish  your  cherished  object. 

Gentlemen  (said  Mr.  C,  addressing  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  Chamber),  I  must  speak  freely.  The  critical  state  of 
the  public  credit,  and  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  country  demand  it.  There  is  one  fatal  prin- 
ciple pervading  your  policy,  not  now  only  but  at  all  times, 
which  has  well  nigh  brought  the  Government  to  ruin.  You 
lay  duties  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Revenue 
with  you,  in  laying  duties  is  a  mere  incident,  which  claims 
but  little  of  your  care  or  attention.  Your  primary  object  is 
protection ;  that  is,  so  to  impose  the  duties  as  to  convert 
them  into  actual  bounties  to  certain  portions  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  their  effect  on 
the  residue.  It  is  the  bounty  and  not  the  revenue,  that  you 
regard  ;  and  hence  duties  are  imposed  whether  as  to  time, 
amount,  and  manner,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  revenue. 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration 
when  you  were  last  in  power,  under  the  younger  Adams,  in 
1828.  At  that  time  the  revenue — as  was  acknowledged  on  all 
sides — was  ample  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  payment  of  the  pubUc  debt,  which  was 
then  nearly  discharged.  A  few  millions  only  remained  then 
to  be  paid  off,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue — nearly 
one-half — would  no  longer  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Government.  On  revenue  principles,  it  was  clearly  the 
time,  not  for  the  increase,  but  for  the  reduction  of  duties. 
And  yet  it  was  at  that  very  period,  when  you,  acting  under 
the  false  and  dangerous  system,  which  guides  you  in  all  your 
acts,  regardless  of  consequences,  passed  the  tariff  of  1828, 
which  nearly  doubled  the  duties,  and  so  increased  the  re- 
venue as  suddenly  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  Then  followed 
the  surplus  revenue ;  expansion  of  the  currency  ;  the  pet- 
bank  system,  and  all  the  corrupting  and  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  have  since  caused  such  calamity.  The  Com- 
promise Act  put  an  end  to  the  tariff  of  1828.  Then  followed 
an  opposite  train  of  consequences :  a  gradually  decreasing 
revenue,  with  the  high  rate  of  expenditures  caused  by  the 
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surplus  revenue.  Under  its  mischievous  influence  the  ex- 
penditures had  nearly  trebled  in  a  few  years,  accompanied 
by  a  looseness  and  waste  unknown  before  in  the  collection 
and  disbursements  of  the  Government.  It  required  but  little 
sagacity  to  see  that,  if  something  decisive  was  not  done  to 
bring  down  the  expenditures  with  the  decrease  of  revenue,  a 
crash  must  follow.  I  was  not  silent.  I  saw  the  danger, 
and  proclaimed  it ;  and  those  in  power  began  to  exert  them- 
selves with  effect  to  meet  it.  At  this  critical  period,  you 
succeeded  in  obtaining  power  ;  but,  as  experience  has  proved, 
with  no  abatement  in  your  attachment  to  the  fatal  policy 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  act  of  1828. 

You  then  committed,  under  the  influence  of  that  policy, 
the  monstrous  folly  and  injustice  of  raising  the  revenue, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  reduced  ;  of  destroying  the 
equilibrimn  between  income  and  expenditures,  by  raising  the 
latter  far  beyond  the  former  ;  and  now,  under  the  same  per- 
nicious influence,  you  commit  the  reverse  error,  of  sinking 
the  income  below  the  expenditures,  by  throwing  away  the 
revenue  from  the  lands,  and  increasing  expenditures, — to  be 
followed,  I  fear,  by  disasters  still  more  fatal.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  an  error  calculated  to  cause  greater  mischief,  in 
the  present  condition  of  things,  than  that  of  making  revenue 
a  subordinate  consideration  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The 
revenue  is,  emphatically,  the  state  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
burdens  on  the  people  to  raise  what  may  be  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  Government  is  the  act,  above  all  others, 
which  requires  the  highest  caution  and  skill  so  to  be  per- 
formed as  to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  with 
the  least  burden,  and  the  greatest  equality  and  justice 
among  the  members  of  the  community.  But  when  the 
great  and  primary  object  is  forgotten — when  duties  are  im- 
posed as  to  time,  manner,  and  amount  without  regard  to 
revenue,  or  equality,  or  justice,  the  result  must  be  such 
as  we  have  witnessed — the  treasury  overflowing,   and   ex- 
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hausted  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  distrust,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
cord pervading  the  whole  community.  Alternation  of  income 
and  expenditures  as  rapid  as  the  Goverament  has  experienced 
under  the  influence  of  this  radical  and  pernicious  error,  would 
prove  ruinous  in  private  life.  Take,  for  illustration,  an  ordi- 
nary family  of  half-a-dozen  sons  and  daughters,  in  independent 
but  moderate  circumstances,  having  (say)  an  annual  income 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  living  in  decent  frugality  within 
their  income.  Few  conditions  of  life  would  be  more  propi- 
tious to  happiness  than  this.  Now,  suppose  that  their  income 
should  be  suddenly  raised  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, and  continue  so  for  eight  or  nine  years,  till  the  habit 
of  the  family  should  become  completely  changed — a  fine 
mansion  to  rise  not  far  from  their  former  snug  residence, 
furnished  with  rich  furniture,  splendid  carriages  and  horses 
to  take  the  place  of  the  plain  gig  and  horse,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  to  enter  into  all  the  fashionable  and  extrava- 
gant amusements  and  expenses  of  the  higher  circles.  And 
then  suppose  the  income  of  the  family  to  be  reduced  sud- 
denly to  its  former  standard  of  two  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
who  does  not  see  that  it  would  require  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion and  pnidence  on  the  part  of  its  head  to  save  the  family 
from  ruin — the  most  careful  nursing  of  income,  severest  lop- 
ping off  of  expenditures,  and  rigid  economy  in  all  things  ? 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  they  should  endeavor  to  keep  up  or 
increase  expenses  and  their  style  of  living,  and  should  os- 
tentatiously give  away  a  large  portion  of  their  reduced  reve- 
nue, their  discredit  would  be  certain,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
family  inevitable.  And  such  must  be  the  fate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  folly  of  your  course  be  persisted  in. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  how  vain  it  is  to  urge  arguments 
against  the  fixed  determination  of  a  party  resolved  to  carry 
through  their  favorite  system  of  policy,  however  ruinous  it 
may  prove  to  both  the  Government  and  the  country.  That 
its  determination  is  fixed,  has  been  evinced  on  so  many  and 
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striking  occasions,  that  I  am  forced  to  surrender  the  hope 
of  overcoming  it  so  long  as  the  party  can  retain  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  some 
signs,  occasionally,  of  yielding  as  to  the  revenue  from  the 
lands.  We  have  been  told  by  a  member  on  that  side,  in 
this  discussion,  that  the  policy  of  giving  up  the  revenue  from 
the  land  was  a  great  mistake,  and  that  it  must  be  reversed ; 
and  that  the  party  would  be  forced  to  do  it,  whether  it 
wished  or  not.  I  have  no  such  anticipation  :  not  that  I 
doubt  but  the  pressure  on  the  public  treasury  will  be  great, 
and  the  discredit  of  the  Government  ruinous  ;  but  I  see 
little  hope  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  force  the  party  to 
relax.  They  have  staked  their  all  on  the  tariff  and  the 
bank,  and  are  resolved  to  play  out  the  game  to  the  last. 
When  the  question  of  repeal  comes  up  we  shall  find  that 
the  Distribution  Act  will  be  clung  to,  should  credit  perish 
and  the  treasury  he  bankrupt,  because  the  policy  of  the  party 
requires  it.  But  we  are  told  that  the  act  will  be  repealed  by 
its  own  provisions  ;  that  the  duties  must  be  raised  above  20 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government  ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  so  raising  them  will,  by  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, repeal  the  act.  Such  is  indeed  the  provision  ;  and 
it  is  no  less  true  that  its  insertion  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  its  passage  that  of  the  Bankrupt 
Act,  Such  being  the  fact,  honor  and  good  faith  forbid  the 
repeal  of  the  proviso.  But  will  they  be  respected  ?  I  would 
be  happy  to  think  so,  but  am  incredulous,  because  the  policy 
of  the  party  stands  in  the  way.  Yes  ;  to  restore  the  land 
fund  would  raise  the  income  some  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  duties  proportionally  ;  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  party,  to  which  every  thing  must  yield. 

The  same  cogent  argument  will  prevent  all  serious  efforts 
in  favor  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  We  have  been  told 
by  gentlemen  that  there  was  great  waste,  extravagance,  and 
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fraud  in  the  public  disbursements;  and  able  committees 
have  been  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  detect  abuses, 
and  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Well, — I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  are,  and  have  been, 
great  abuses  in  the  disbursements ;  who  never  doubted  that 
the  surplus  revenue  would  lead,  and  has  led,  to  frauds,  waste, 
and  extravagance  ;  but  I  have  little  hope  of  seeing  them  cor- 
rected, or  of  witnessing  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  while  you,  gentlemen,  retain 
power.  I  doubt  not  the  committees  will  be  vigilant  in  hunt- 
ing out  fraud  and  maladministration :  this  is  something.  I 
wish  every  instance  may  be  detected  and  brought  to  light, 
fall  the  blame  where  it  may.  But  as  to  any  substantial  re- 
form, either  by  economy  or  retrenchment,  I  expect  none  ; 
and  this  for  the  all-powerful  reason — your  system  of  policy 
forbids.  So  far  from  looking  for  either,  I  anticipate  the 
very  reverse  from  this  bUl.  If  the  negotiation  for  the  loan 
should  be  successful,  it  will  but  replenish  the  treasury,  to 
be  wasted  in  extravagant  appropriations ;  raising  still  higher 
the  standard  of  expenditures,  and  creating  new  demands  on 
the  treasury,  to  be  supplied  by  what  is  so  desired  by  you — 
still  higher  duties.  The  result  must  be,  that  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  instead  of  improving,  will  be  worse  a  year 
hence  than  at  present. 

I  (said  Mr.  C.)  regard  this  bill,  not  only  as  the  offspring 
of  the  fixed  policy  of  gentlemen,  but  as  intended  as  one  of  the 
means  of  perpetuating  it.  The  great  length  of  time  which 
the  proposed  loan  would  have  to  run,  and  the  decisive  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Walker),  to  pledge  the  revenue  from  the  lands  to 
pay  its  interest  and  redeem  the  principal,  leave  but  little 
doubt  on  that  point.  Thus  regarding  it,  I  cannot  look  for- 
ward without  the  apprehension  of  the  most  disastrous  results 
to  the  credit  and  finances  of  the  Government.  If  persisted 
in,  it  must  ultimately  prostrate  pubHc  credit,  or  force  the 
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Government  to  an  entire  change  of  its  system  of  finance.  It 
will  not  only  throw  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government  on  duties  on  imports,  but  will  lead  to  an  im- 
position of  them  the  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  least  favorable,  in  proportion  to  the  burden  im- 
posed, to  a  productive  revenue.  The  very  spirit  of  the  system, 
which  leads  to  the  imposition  of  the  whole  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  on  the  imports,  will  as  surely  lead 
to  such  an  imposition  of  the  duties  as  may  be  regarded  the 
most  favorable  to  the  protective  policy,  without  regard  either 
to  revenue,  or  justice,  or  equality. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
those  who  have  the  control  will  lay  the  highest  rate  of  duties 
on  all  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  at  home,  with  the 
view  of  excluding  entirely  foreign  articles  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. This  is  the  professed  object  of  the  system.  But 
the  efiect  of  such  duties  would  be,  to  a  vast  extent,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  lop  off  almost  entirely  what  might 
be  a  great  and  productive  source  of  income  under  a  mode- 
rate and  judicious  system  of  duties  laid  expressly  for  reve- 
nues. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  policy,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  large  list  of  articles  entirely  exempt  from  duties. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  (if  I  did  not 
mistake  him)  estimated  the  amount  of  the  free  articles 
under  the  tariff  to  be  established,  at  $30,000,000. 

[Mr.  Evans  said,  "  That  is  the  amount  now,  as  the  law  stands."] 

Yes  (replied  Mr.  C),  and  is  intended  to  be  the  amount 
after  it  is  modified  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  party.  It  is  no 
conjecture. 

I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand — a  bill  reported  to  the 
other  House  by  a  miember  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall).  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  a 
gentleman  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  party.     It  proposes 
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a  free  list  of  at  least  thirty  millions,  and  a  system  of  duties 
not  much,  if  any,  less  odious  and  oppressive  than  the  tariff 
of  1828.  This  long  and  heavy  list  is  made  up  of  articles  of 
a  description  not  produced  in  the  country  ;  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  region, 
or  for  which  manufactures  are  given  in  exchange  abroad. 
If  revenue  was  the  principal  object,  the  very  principle  on 
which  they  are  to  be  excepted  would  make  them  the  most 
legitimate  objects  of  high  duties.  They  are  the  very 
articles  that  could  be  taxed  highest,  without  danger  of  being 
superseded  by  home  articles  of  a  similar  description,  and 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  would  throw  the  burden  equally 
on  the  consumers.  But  revenue  is  not  the  object ;  and 
they  must  be  exempted,  be  the  inequality  or  the  effect  on 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government  what  it  may.  If 
to  the  probable  amount  of  free  articles  be  added  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt  abroad — 
say  seven  millions  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  very  great 
reduction  which  the  high  duties  to  be  laid  on  the  protected 
articles  must  make  in  their  importation,  some  conception 
may  be  formed  of  the  narrow  basis  on  which  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  must  stand,  if  the  system  of  policy  of  the 
party  should  be  earned  out  in  its  spirit,  as  it  is  intended  to 
be.  The  whole  weight  will  press  on  what  the  advocates 
choose  to  call  luxuries — such  as  linen,  worsted  stuffs,  silks, 
spirits,  wines;  most  of  which  may  come,  indirectly,  into 
competition  with  home-made  articles,  for  which  they  may 
be  substituted ;  and  all  of  which,  or  nearly  all,  are  got  in 
exchange,  not  for  manufactures,  but  the  productions  of  our 
soil ;  and  are,  therefore,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, legitimately  objects  of  high  taxation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  must  be  the  system  of  imposts,  if  the 
influence  which  has  heretofore  controlled  you  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so ;  which,  I  fear,  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  It 
is  precisely  the  system  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
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bill  of  the  other  House.  It  may,  indeed,  be  modified,  to 
catch  a  few  Southern  votes ;  but  there  is  little  hazard  in 
saying  that  it  is  what  is  desired,  and  will  be  approached  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is  on  such  a  tariif  that  you 
propose  to  rely  exclusively  for  revenue  to  maintain  the  public 
credit,  and  to  support  the  Grovernment,  at  a  rate  of  expen- 
ditures graduated  by  the  highest  scale ;  and  this  you  ex- 
pect to  do  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  credit,  crippled 
condition  of  commerce,  and  deranged  state  of  the  currency. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  influence  which  these,  and 
the  many  other  causes  that  might  be  enumerated,  must 
have  in  diminishing,  far  below  all  ordinary  calculation,  the 
income  from  such  a  tariif;  the  advanced  growth  of  our 
manufactures  in  most  of  the  important  branches ;  the  effects 
of  high  duties  on  the  articles  for  which  our  great  agricultural 
staples  are,  for  the  most  part,  exchanged  ;  and  the  great 
extent  of  smuggling,  which  cannot  but  take  place  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country;  but  I  will  venture  to  teU 
you  that  you  will  be  utterly  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tion of  an  adequate  revenue  from  such  a  tariff.  .  The  income 
will  fall  far  short,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  will  receive 
a  shock  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  recover.  The  end  will 
be,  the  abandonment  of  your  system,  or  a  resort  to  internal 
taxes ;  when  an  entire  change  of  our  financial  system  will 
follow. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  rather 
meet  the  difiiculties  at  once,  than  to  contribute  tQ  postpone 
the  shock,  by  sustaining  a  system  which  I  solemnly  believe 
must  lead  to  such  dangerous  consequences.  I  would  rather 
let  the  patient  take  his  chance,  than  to  countenance,  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  dangerous  quackery.  But 
we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  or 
taking  this  bill.  There  are  other,  and  safe  and  speedy  mea- 
sures of  relief,  if  you  w^ould  but  agree  to  abandon  your  sys- 
tem of  policy  and  adopt  them.     They  are  so  obvious,  that  I 
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cannot  persuade  myself  that  they  have  been  overlooked; 
and  am  forced  to  believe  that  they  have  not  been  adopted 
because  your  policy  forbids  it.  If  you  could  be  persuaded 
to  yield  that,  and  substitute  for  this  bill  a  provision  to  fund 
the  outstanding  treasury  notes  in  six  per  cent,  stocks,  pay- 
able in  four,  five,  or  six  years  ;  to  surrender  the  public  lands, 
and  pledge  them  for  the  faithful  redemption  of  that  stock ; 
and  pass  a  joint  resolution  refusing  to  receive  the  notes  of 
banks  that  declined  to  receive  your  treasury  notes  at  par, 
the  market  would  speedily  he  freed  from  that  excess  which 
depresses  the  credit  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  residue  would 
rise  at  once  to  par  with  specie.  If  the  banks  agreed  to  re- 
ceive them,  their  interest  and  that  of  the  Government  would 
be  combined  to  uphold  their  credit  at  par ;  and,  if  not,  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  exclusively  received  with  specie  in 
the  public  dues  would  give  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
them,  which  would  have  the  same  effect. 

This  done,  follow  up  with  a  rigid  system  of  economy 
and  retrenchment ;  lop  off  all  expenses  not  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  frugal  administration  of  the 
Government ;  put  an  end  to  waste,  extravagance,  and  fraud ; 
and,  after  you  have  made  your  appropriations,  and  revised 
the  duties  with  an  eye  mainly  to  revenue  and  equality  of 
burden — if  there  should  be  an  estimated  deficit  in  the  in- 
come, before  the  increased  duties  could  be  made  available,  it 
may  be  met  by  the  use  of  your  own  credit  directly,  or  the 
negotiatioij  of  a  small  loan,  which  could  then  be  had  on  fair 
terms,  and  for  a  short  period.  It  is  by  this  simple  process 
that  you  may  relieve  the  Government  from  its  present  em- 
barrassment,— ^restore  its  credit,  and  raise  what  supplies  may 
be  necessary  at  home,  without  going  abroad  at  present.  I 
have  (said  Mr.  C),  on  my  part,  insuperable  objections  to 
sending  our  credit  abroad  in  the  world  at  this  time.  It 
stands  low  at  present ;  and,  as  an  American  and  Kepubli- 
can,  I  am  too  proud  to  have  it  exposed  to  the  contumely  of 
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the  rich  and  powerful  bankers  of  Europe,  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  such  a  period.  I  would  adopt  any  expe- 
dient, or  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  to  avoid  such  dis- 
grace. Adopt  the  measures  I  have  suggested, — which,  in- 
stead of  a  sacrifice,  will  afford  relief  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  the  most  sanguine  can  anticipate  obtaining  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  it  will  be  avoided.  I  can  imagine  but  one 
objection,  and  that  the  oft-repeated  one — your  system  forbids. 
Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  reference  to  this 
measure,  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  could  be  gov- 
erned by  party  feelings  and  views  at  such  a  juncture  as  I 
conceive  this  to  be  in  our  affairs,  instead  of  the  solemn  and 
earnest  desire  I  feel  to  see  the  credit  of  the  Government 
restored,  and  the  country  extricated  from  its  present  diffi- 
culties, I  would  rejoice  to  see  the  party  opposed  to  me  pur- 
suing the  course  they  do.  I  feel  the  most  thorough  convic- 
tion that,  under  their  system,  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  improving,  will  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  and  will 
end,  if  persisted  in,  not  only  in  the  overthrow,  but  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  party,  and  affixing  permanent  odium  to 
their  measures  and  policy, — but,  in  the  mean  time,  with  no 
small  hazard  to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 


KEMARKS 

On  the  Bill  providing  for  further  remedial  justice  in 
the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
the  Senate,  July  8th,  1842. 

[Messrs.  Linn,   Berrien,  Wright,  and  Cuthbert  having  finished 
their  remarks  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  — ]  * 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  part 
in  this  debate,  for  he  had  examined  no  authorities;  but, 
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looking  at  the  question  in  a  general  view,  it  certainly- 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great  innovation,  not  only  upon  the 
constitution,  but  upon  the  law  of  nations.  They  were  all 
well  aware  that  the  case  of  McLeod  was  vindicated  upon  the 
ground  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Unless  he  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  this  bill,  its  provi- 
sions go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  case,  and  comprehend 
a  variety  of  cases,  which  may  occur  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  If  his  impression  as  to  the  laws  of  nations  in  regard 
to  this  point,  be  correct,  there  was  no  case,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  which  the  authority  of  one  State  could  aiford  immunity 
to  its  citizens  or  subjects,  within  the  limits  of  another,  except 
to  persons  connected  with  the  diplomatic  or  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  country.  If  there  be  another,  he  called  on  the 
learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
point  out  an  instance  of  the  kind,  or  state  the  authority  of 
any  respectable  writer  on  the  laws  of  nations  which  recog- 
rdzes  any  other. 

That  this  bill  goes  beyond,  he  would  refer  to  the  case 
which  had  been  sui)posed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
so  forcibly  stated  by  him.  Suppose  an  emissary  sent  by  any 
foreign  power,  with  written  authority  to  tamper  with  our 
slave  population,  should  be  actually  detected  in  exciting  them 
to  rebellion,  with  his  commission  in  his  pocket ;  and  should 
be  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  the  State ; — suppose, 
further,  the  ground  of  such  interference  with  the  authority 
of  the  State  should  be,  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations — which,  extravagant  and  false  as  it  may  be,  we 
know  is  not  too  much  so  for  fanatics  to  assume ; — now,  I  ask 
the  Chairman,  if  that  would  not  be  a  case  under  color  of  the 
laws  of  nations  ^  and,  as  such,  would  it  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  .^  And,  if  so,  whether  the  emissary 
might  not,  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  be  transferred 
from  the  custody  of  the  State  authority,  to  that  of  the  courts 
of  the  Union,  and  his  case  be  decided  on  by  the  judges  of  the 
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United  States,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  ?  Many- 
other  cases  might  be  stated,  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  extend  far  beyond  the  case  of  McLeod,  to  which  we  all 
know  it  owes  its  origin. 

But  the  provisions  of  this  bill  not  only  innovate  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  also  on  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  there  be  any  one  principle  in  which  all  parties  and 
all  writers  on  the  constitution  are  agreed,  it  is,  that  the 
Governments  of  the  States  and  that  of  the  Union  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and,  in  their  respective  spheres,  su- 
preme, as  it  regards  each  other.  This  great  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  held  sacred  as  it 
regards  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments ;  but  not 
so  as  to  the  Judiciary.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
departed  from  in  this  department.  Even  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  departed  more  or  less  from  it ;  but  the  departure 
was  slight,  compared  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place, 
and  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill.  If  it  should  become  a 
law,  so  far  from  that  department  of  the  State  Governments 
being  independent  and  supreme  in  its  proper  sphere,  it 
would  be  completely  subjected  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  aU 
cases  whatever ;  while  the  latter  would  be  independent  and 
supreme  in  its  sphere,  as  it  regards  the  State  courts,  in  every 
case.  He  went  further,  and  asserted,  that  if  the  latter 
should  pass  beyond  its  constitutional  sphere,  and  assume  ju- 
risdiction which  notoriously  belongs  to  the  State  courts,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  right  whatever,  there  would  be  no 
remedy.  As  far,  then,  as  the  Judiciary  is  concerned,  the 
work  of  consolidation  would  be  consummated,  if  this  bill 
should  pass ;  and  this  would  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  consummate  it  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  he  would  ask,  what  is  the  urgent  necessity  for  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  peace  of  the  country  from  being  disturbed ;  that  the 
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State  tribunals  cannot  be  tnisted  to  decide  questions  in 
which  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  should  come  even 
incidentally  in  question.  Such  was  not  his  opinion.  The 
judges  of  the  State  courts  were  bound  by  oath  to  respect  the 
constitution ;  and  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  proved  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  tlie  obliga- 
tion of  their  oath, — and  that  they  might  be  safely  trusted. 
The  very  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  bill  might  be  cited  as 
proof  that  they  might  be  safely  trusted.  No  trial  could  be 
more  fair  and  impartial  than  that  of  McLeod.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  foreign  powers  had  a  right  to  ask  us  to  make  a 
change  in  the  character  of  our  institutions.  They  have  as 
good  a  right  to  hold  the  Union  responsible  for  the  decision 
of  the  State  courts,  as  that  of  the  Federal,  on  a  question 
involving  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  What  more 
could  they  desire  ?  But  if  considerations  connected  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country  are  to  decide  the  question, 
he  would  venture  the  assertion,  that  they  would  be  exposed 
to  greater  hazard  by  the  passage,  than  by  the  defeat  of  this 
bill.  We  have  to  dread  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union 
from  within,  as  well  as  without ;  and,  of  the  two,  the  former 
was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  latter.  If  we  have 
peace  and  harmony  within,  we  would  have  but  little  to  dread 
from  abroad  ;  and  we  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  cautious 
in  giving  such  extension  to  the  powers  of  this  Government, 
through  any  of  its  departments,  as  shall  endanger  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  the  members  of  the  Union.  To  preserve 
these,  is  the  first  and  great  consideration.  He  would  not 
say  that  this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  would  endanger 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  no  one  can  even  conjecture  what  may,  in  time,  result 
from  so  bold  an  innovation  on  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

He  would  detain  the  Senate  no  longer.     He  had  not  the 
slightest  intention,  when  he  took  his  seat  this  morning,  of 
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participating  in  the  discussion,  and  spoke  without  prepara- 
tion ;  for  which  he  could  offer  no  excuse  but  the  want  of 
opportunity,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  when  the  subject 
was  under  discussion. 

[Here  Mr.  Cuthbert,  with  considerable  warmth,  referred  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  and  insisted  that  it  would  lead  to  war,  instead  of 
peace.  He  denounced,  with  much  vehemence,  its  provision  in  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  foreign  governments  to  "  suspend,"  as  he  de- 
clared it,  "  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts."  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  who  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  rested  on  the 
domiciles  of  foreigners  abroad,  only  temporarily  found  in  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  other  comments  on  the  positions 
taken  by  Mr.  C,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  bill  would  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  South.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  He  now  inferred  that  the  Senator 
could  not  point  out  any  case,  or  show  any  authority,  where 
the  order  of  any  foreign  government  could  afford  immunity 
beyond  the  limits  he  had  assigned. 

[Mr.  Berrien  said  the  McLeod  case  was  one  instance.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  must  know  that  case  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  act  of  war — quasi 
war — and  therefore  excluded  from  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  which, 
by  the  by,  he  denied.  Now,  as  the  Senator  can  name  no 
other,  he  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  the  order  or  commis- 
sion of  a  foreign  government  could,  in  time  of  peace,  give 
no  protection  whatever  to  its  subjects  or  citizens  within  the 
limits  of  another  country,  except  in  the  case  he  had  referred 
to.  If  there  had  been  any  case  of  the  kind,  or  any  autho- 
rity in  favor  of  such  a  principle,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman.  It  was  his  duty 
to  look  into  the  subject  before  he  undertook  to  report  such  a 
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bill  as  this ;  and  those  who  knew  his  industry  and  attention 
to  his  duties,  will  not  doubt  he  did ;  and  if  he  knew  no 
otlier,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  none  other  exists. 
But  if  there  be  no  other,  why  not  limit  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  cases  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  McLeod  ?  Why 
go  further  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  if  the  laws  of  na- 
tions do  not  apply  but  to  cases  like  this,  no  injury  can  result. 
The  Senator  knows  well,  that  neither  the  British  Govern- 
ment, nor  its  Minister  here,  pretended  to  limit  the  principle 
involved  in  that  case  within  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  to 
it  in  the  discussion,  in  this  body.  It  was  lae,  and  not  they, 
who  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  case  of  war.  They  placed  it 
on  the  broad  ground,  that  a  subject,  acting  under  the  order 
of  his  sovereign,  was  amenable  for  his  acts  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try only  to  his  sovereign ;  and  contended  that  the  nation, 
and  not  the  individual,  was  responsible  for  his  acts.  Now, 
he  would  submit  the  question  for  consideration,  whether,  if 
this  bill,  introduced  under  such  circumstances,  and  couched 
in  the  broad  and  general  tenns  in  which  it  is,  would  not,  if 
it  should  unfortunately  pass,  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  con- 
clusive proof  of  an  acquiescence  on  our  part,  in  the  principle 
assumed  by  the  British  Government,  in  its  fullest  extent  ? 
and,  if  so,  whether  we  would  not  be  precluded,  under  our 
o^^^l  act,  from  resisting  the  pretensions  of  that  Government, 
or  any  other  foreign  government,  hereafter  claiming  immu- 
nity for  its  subjects,  who  have  their  domicile  at  home,  in  aU 
c<ises  where  they  might  act  under  authority  of  their  govern- 
ment, or  the  color  of  its  authority  ?  Also,  whether  it  would 
not,  in  fact,  be  an  extension  of  those  rights  and  immunities 
to  all  such  foreign  nations,  or  emissaries,  who  might  be  in 
our  country,  which  heretofore  have  been  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  diplomatic  or  commercial  agents  ?  If  all  this 
be  so, — and  it  seemed  to  him  it  could  not  be  denied, — he 
would  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  dangerous  and  disrepu- 
table surrender  of  rights,  which  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
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Union,  as  one  of  the  independent  powers  of  the  world,  over 
such  aliens, — and  to  which  no  other  independent  people  ever 
before  submitted  ?  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  would  be  the  last  to  disregard  or  contract  their 
authority  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  extension 
of  a  principle  far  beyond,  he  believed,  what  they  ever  con- 
templated. He  could  not  regard  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
but  as  making  a  great  and  dangerous  innovation  on  those 
laws ; — and  this  under  circumstances  not  at  all  honorable  to 
this  Government. 

But  he  was  told  by  the  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  sup- 
posed case  that  he  had  stated, — we  had  nothing  to  fear, — 
for  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  had  decided  that  our  property 
in  our  slaves  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  He 
would  ask  the  Chairman  whether  the  court  might  not,  in 
time,  change  their  decision  .?  Do  not  courts  often  change  ? 
Were  they  not  as  liable  to  change  as  other  departments  of 
Government  ?  And  if  they  should  change  on  this  point, 
where  would  be  our  security  ?  The  answer  of  the  Chairman 
had  no  weight  with  him.  The  constitution  left  this  and 
other  domestic  institutions  under  the  exclusive  protection  of 
State  laws  and  State  tribunals,  which  had  a  deep,  local,  and 
abiding  interest  in  their  protection ;  and  he,  for  one,  never 
would  submit  to  see  it  transferred  to  tribunals  which  had  no 
such  interest,  however  correct  their  decision  may  be  for  the 
time.  That  it  made  such  transfer,  in  fact,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  answer  of  the  Chairman  must  be  considered  as  an 
admission ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  raise  his 
hand  and  voice  against  a  bill  so  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous. He  felt  himself  called  on  by  the  highest  sense  of 
duty  to  resist  its  passage  ;  and  to  continue  his  resistance  to 
it,  should  it  pass,  till  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
book. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  July  28th, 

1842. 

[The  proposition  being  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  duty  proposed  hy  this  hiU  on  cot- 
ton bagging  was  heavy,  and  would  act  oppressively  on  those 
he  represented,  and  the  whole  cotton  producing  States.  Five 
cents  on  the  square  yard  equalled  6^  on  the  running.  The 
cost  of  the  article  abroad,  this  year,  was  from  4  to  5 
pence,  as  he  learned  by  a  letter  received  recently  from  a 
highly  respectable  importing  house  in  Charleston.  Assuming 
9  cents  to  be  the  average  cost,  a  duty  of  6^  cents  on  the 
running  yard  would  be  about  68  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
would  take  5j  yards  for  a  bale  of  cotton  of  400  pounds  ; — 
which  would  make  the  duty  on  the  bagging  equal  to  33 1| 
cents  the  bale. 

But  heavy  as  would  be  this  tax  on  the  bagging,  that 
proposed  by  the  bill  on  the  rope  and  twine  was  still  more  so. 
They  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  6  cents  the  pound,  which 
would  equal,  on  the  rope,  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  taking 
the  cost  abroad  from  official  documents.  On  the  twine,  it 
would  be  less  ;  but  how  much,  he  was  not  certain.  It  would 
probably,  however,  not  fall  short  of  50  percent., — ^and  might 
be  much  more.  Assuming  six  pounds  of  rope  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  twine  to  a  bale,  the  duty  for  the  rope  would  be 
36  cents,  and  the  twine  1^ — making,  with  that  for  the  bag- 
ging, 71}  cents  the  bale. 

Assuming  that  the  crop  of  cotton  this  year  would  be  two 
millions  of  bales  (which,  from  appearance,  would  be  an  under- 
estimate), the  actual  amount  of  duty  on  these  three  articles 
only,  on  the  crop,  would  be  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,422,222  ; 
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estimating  the  average  price  for  the  year  at  7j  cents  per 
pound  (which,  he  apprehended,  was  too  high),  the  gross 
amount  of  the  crop  in  value  would  be  $60,000,000,  on  which 
$l,422j222  would  be  about  2^  per  cent.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  loss  of  2^  bales  in  a  hundred,  or  1  in  37,  to  the  planter ; 
making  an  aggregate  loss  on  the  crop  of  47,400  bales.  Such 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  burden  on  the  cotton  planters, 
under  the  proposed  duties  on  bagging,  rope,  and  twine.  If  we 
were  now  deliberating  on  an  income  tax  to  raise  revenue  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government, — instead  of  a  duty  on 
the  imports,  the  share  which  w^ould  fall  on  the  cotton  plant- 
ers would  not  exceed  the  sum  proposed  to  be  levied  on  them 
by  the  duty  on  those  three  items.  The  annual  income  of 
the  people  of  this  Union  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  probably  much  more  ;  but  on  this 
sum  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  would  give  a  revenue  of  $28,000,000 ; 
about  equal  to  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  bill. 
If,  to  this  heavy  burden,  there  be  added  the  heavy  list  of 
other  oppressive  duties  proposed  by  the  bill  on  almost  every 
article  consumed  by  the  cotton  planters,  and  which  they  can- 
not transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  by  a  single  duty  in 
their  favor,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  burden  which  the  growers  of  this  great  staple  must  bear, 
should  this  biU  become  a  law. 

He  would  now  ask,  why  should  such  high  duties  be  laid 
on  the  articles  used  in  packing  and  baling  cotton  ?  He 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  him  that,  on  sound  principles,  and  according  to  analogy, 
they  ought  to  be  either  duty  free, — or  subject  to  a  very  light 
one,  or  at  least  entitled  to  drawback  on  the  shipment  of  the 
cotton  abroad.  The  process  of  ginning  and  packing  the  cot- 
ton, after  it  has  been  cultivated  and  harvested,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  manufacture.  It  takes  more  machinery,  and 
is  more  expensive,  than  many  which  are  highly  favored  by 
this  bill ;  and  it  would  be  but  just  to  place  the  materials 
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necessary  for  the  process  (the  bagging,  rope,  and  twine)  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  enter  into  the  process  of 
other  manufactures — such  as  dye-stuffs,  raw  hides,  and  others 
-  all  of  which  are  exempt  from  duty,  or  subject  to  very  light 
ones,  on  importation,  under  this  bill.  Indeed,  they  are  en- 
titled to  more  favorable  consideration.  Most  of  the  articles 
for  which  these  are  used  are  sold  at  home ;  and  the  increased 
cost,  on  account  of  the  duties,  may  be  laid  on  in  their  sale. 
Not  so  in  the  case  of  cotton.  That  is,  for  the  most  part, 
sold  abroad,  where  not  a  cent  more  can  be  had  for  duties 
paid.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they  come  fairly  under  the  draw- 
back principle,  as  applied  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar  from 
imported  brown  sugar,  or  rum  from  imported  molasses,  and 
the  like  ;  which,  on  shipment  abroad,  are  allowed  a  drawback 
for  the  duty  on  the  articles  used  in  their  manufacture.  The 
reason,  in  the  one  case,  is  as  strong  as  in  the  other.  The 
only  diiierence  is,  that  in  one  the  process  is  carried  on  in  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  other  in  another. 

But  we  are  told  that  nothing  is  lost  to  the  planter  in 
consequence  of  the  duty  ;  and  that,  for  the  extraordinary 
reason,  that  he  gets  as  much  for  the  bagging  by  the  pound, 
in  the  sale  of  his  cotton,  as  for  the  cotton  itself;  and  that, 
when  the  price  is  ten  cents  or  more  per  pound,  he  loses  no- 
thing. If  it  were  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties. 
But  there  is  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  buyer 
does  not  allow  for  the  weight  of  the  bagging.  He  gets  n^)- 
thing  for  it  when  he  sells.  In  the  great  cotton  market  (Liv- 
erpool) the  bale  is  stripped  and  weighed,  and  nothing  paid 
for  but  the  cotton  when  sold.  Some  small  allowance  is  made 
for  the  bagging,  but  nothing  like  its  price  ;  so  that  the  duty 
in  all  cases  is  a  dead  loss.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  the 
buyer  would  pay,  when  he  can  get  nothing  ;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that,  where  no  deduction  is  formally  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  bagging,   the  buyer  takes  it  into  account,  in 
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fixing  the  price  he  gives.  The  bagging,  rope,  and  twine,  on 
a  crop  of  2,000,000  of  bales,  would  weigh  at  least  30,000,000 
of  pounds — equal  to  $200,000  in  value, — estimating  the 
price  of  cotton  at  the  lowest  rates — a  sum  rather  too  large 
for  the  buyer  or  the  manufacturer  to  present  as  a  gift  to  the 
factors  annually.  They  are  not  quite  so  generous  as  to  do  it 
intentionally,  and  too  sagacious  to  do  it  by  mistake.  But 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has  read  from  the 
documents,  that  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  bagging  import- 
ed in  1840  was  not  quite  3,000,000  of  yards  ;  and  that,  at 
five  cents  a  yard,  it  would  give  a  revenue  of  only  $150,000. 
Does  he  intend  it  should  be  inferred  that  only  this  amount 
would  be  used  in  packing  a  crop  of  2,000,000  of  bales  .?  On 
this— if  the  whole  amount  necessary  to  be  used  had  been 
imported — it  would  have  given  only  that  small  amount  of 
revenue,  under  the  duty  proposed  in  this  bill  ?  If  either  be 
intended,  he  greatly  mistakes.  Against  such  inference,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  appealed  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
both  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
bagging  required  for  a  bale  of  cotton  of  400  pounds,  and  to 
every  one  capable  of  making  the  most  simple  calculation, 
what  would  be  the  number  of  yards  required  for  a  crop,  such 
as  he  assumed  the  present  would  be  ;  and  what  the  amount 
of  the  duty  would  be  at  the  rate  proposed. 

But  the  fact  stated  by  the  Chairman  is  important,  and 
leads  to  very  important  conclusions,  though  very  different 
from  what  he  intended.  Though  it  does  not  prove  that  only 
3,000,000  of  yards  were  required,  or  that  the  proposed  duty 
on  bagging  would  only  give  $150,000,  if  all  used  were  im- 
ported, it  conclusively  proves  that  only  this  amount  passed 
through  the  custom-house  and  paid  duty,  and  that  the  re- 
sidue did  not  pay  duties.  Now,  it  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  excluded  by  the  domestiii 
article,  in  consequence  of  the  duty,  compared  to  that  im- 
ported,— when  we  have  before  us  the  question  of  imposing 
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such  a  duty  as  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  Two  millions  of 
bales  would,  at  five  and  a  half  yards  to  the  bale,  require 
eleven  millions  of  yards  ;  so  that,  if  only  three  were  import- 
ed, eight  would  have  to  be  supplied  at  home — a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  one  would  suppose,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kentucky  manufacturers.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  point  of 
no  little  importance  to  know  what  was  the  duty  in  1840  on 
bagging.  It  had  been  much  reduced  under  the  compro- 
mise, aud  he  supposed  was  something  less  than  three  cents 
the  yard.*  This  amount  was  sufficient  to  exclude  eight- 
elevenths  of  the  bagging  used  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  and  with  the  profession  (daily  repeated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill)  that  they  only  aim  at  a  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  articles,  it  is  proposed  to 
double  nearly  the  duty — and  that,  too,  under  a  bill  declared 
to  be  for  revenue,  and  not  protection  !  This  duty,  then, 
comparatively  low  as  it  was,  so  excluded  the  imported  bag- 
ging, as  to  give  a  revenue  less  than  ^100,000.  And  what  do 
you  suppose.  Sir,  would  have  been  the  result,  had  it  been 
five,  instead  of  three  cents  the  yard  ?  The  probability  is, 
— either  the  entire  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  imported 
article,  and  little  or  no  revenue.  Such,  at  least,  would  have 
been  the  effect,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  seem  agreed,  that  cotton  bagging  cannot  be  made 
in  their  State  at  less  than  sixteen  cents  the  yard  ;  and  that, 
if  the  duty  is  not  raised  to  five  cents,  the  manufactures  must 
stop.  But  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  think  so.  He  believed  that 
they  would  still  go  on.  But,  if  not,  and  the  whole  revenue, 
at  two  cents  duty  on  the  running  yard,  as  he  proposed,  of 
$220,000,— which  would  be  $40,000  more  than  what  would 
be  received  at  six  cents  the  yard,  on  3,000,000  of  yards,  sup- 
posing that  that  quantity  would  be  still  imported  under  so  high 
a  duty — it  is  clear  that  five  cents  the  square  yard,  or  six  the 


*  It  was  2-93  cents  per  yard. 
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running,  would  be  a  duty  for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue. 
He  would  not  undertake  the  task  of  attempting  to  discrimi- 
nate between  incidental  and  protective  duties  for  manufac- 
tures ;  but  he  would  assert  that,  whenever  a  duty  was  raised 
so  high  as  to  diminish  the  revenue, — that  is,  to  reduce  it  be- 
low the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  article, — it  could  not  justly  be  considered  a  revenue 
duty.  The  excess  of  duty  above  the  point  of  the  greatest 
revenue  would  be  exclusively  for  protection  ;  and  protection 
would,  in  such  cases,  be  clearly  the  principle,  and  revenue 
but  the  incident.  But  he  did  not  think  that  two  cents  duty 
on  the  yard  would  stop  the  manufactures  of  bagging,  though 
it  would  probably  greatly  increase  the  imported  article,  as 
six  cents  on  the  running  yard  would  diminish  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  great  fallacy  in  what  is  called  pro- 
tection ;  but  he  would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  on  that 
point  for  some  other  stage  of  the  discussion. 

We  are  also  told  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duty,  or  that  the  loss  of  the  planter  was 
equal  to  the  duty.  Fortunately  the  facts  brought  out  on  this 
occasion  were  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine, 
that  duties  did  not  increase  prices.  From  undoubted  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  as  he  had  already  stated,  the  in- 
voice price  of  imported  bagging  this  year  may  be  put  down 
at  about  nine  cents  the  running  yard.  Allow  one  cent  per 
yard  for  the  expense  of  delivering  it  in  Charleston  (which  he 
supposed  would  be  near  the  truth),  and  six  cents  duty  on 
the  running  yard  ;  and  the  cost  in  Charleston,  including 
all,  would  be  sixteen  cents  the  yard — ^precisely  what  is  said 
to  be  the  cost  of  the  article  at  Louisville.  Assumino-  the 
per  cent,  laid  on  for  profit  by  the  dealers  in  both  places 
to  be  the  same,  it  would  follow  that  the  Carolina  plant- 
ers, and  those  of  the  Southwest,  who  get  from  Kentucky, 
would  pay  the  same  price  for  their  bagging  ;  with  this  dif- 
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ference — that  for  every  yard  the  former  used,  they  would 
pay  six  cents  into  the  treasury  ;  while,  from  the  latter, 
who  would  pay  as  much  for  the  article,  the  treasury  would 
not  receive  a  cent.  Now  it  is  certain,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  duty,  the  planters  of  the  Southwest  would,  after 
paying  the  duty,  get  the  imported  bagging  as  cheap,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  Carolina  planters  do. 

Now,  assuming  that,  under  a  duty  of  six  cents  the  run- 
ning yard,  3,000,000  of  yards  would  still  be  imported,  the 
revenue  from  it  would  be  3180,000  ;  and  would,  on  the  sup- 
position that  11,000,000  yards  would  be  required,  leave 
8,000,000  yards  to  be  supplied  at  home,  and  on  which 
the  planters  would  lose  a  sum  equal  to  the  duty — that  is, 
$480,000  ;  but  which  does  not  go  into  the  treasury, — and 
which  must,  on  the  supposition,  go  either  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  be  lost  to  the  community.  If  the  statements  which 
have  lieen  made,  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  small ;  and,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion 
would  go  to  them,  and  the  balance  be,  consequently,  lost. 
Now,  if  $4,000  profit  annually  be  allowed  to  each  factory,  it 
would  leave  nearly  $400,000  as  a  dead  loss  to  the  industry 
of  the  country  ;  and  such,  he  believed,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  case  on  most  of  the  protected  articles,  if  the  result  could 
be  traced.  He  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a  single  ex- 
ception in  which  there  would  not  be  a  heavy  loss  compara- 
tively to  the  treasury  and  the  community,  and  but  small 
gains,  if  any,  to  those  intended  to  be  benefited. 

To  elude  the  force  of  the  argument,  it  is  attempted  to 
])t'  shown  that  the  imported  article  costs  more  than  he 
Slated  ;  and  that  the  domestic  might  be  aftbrded  at  less  than 
sixteen  cents.  It  is  tlie  only  way  it  could  be  met.  He  would 
give  a  short,  but  conclusive  reply.  If  the  fact  be  so — if  the 
cost  abroad  and  at  home  was  nearly  the  same,  without  the 
duty  and  charges  on  the  imported  article,  as  is  contended — 
on  what  ground  can  the  enormous  duty  proposed  by  this  bill 
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be  justified  ?     It  is  either  wanton  oppression,  or  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  great  interest  on  which  it  is  imposed. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Passage  of  the  Tariff  Eill,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  August  5th,  1842. 

Mr.  President  :  The  Tariff  Bill  of  1828  has,  by  com- 
mon consent,  been  called  the  Bill  of  Abominations ;  but, 
bad  as  that  was,  this — all  things  considered — is  worse.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  worse,  because  it  is  more  onerous ;  not 
that  the  duties  are  on  an  average  higher — for  they  are  pro- 
bably less,  by  about  10  per  cent.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
average  about  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  aggregate  of 
the  imports ;  and  that  averaged,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  about  46.  But  this 
difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  other  considerations ; 
and,  among  them,  that  allowed  long  credit  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties ;  this  requires  them  to  be  paid  in  cash,  which 
will  add  to  their  burden  not  less  than  4  or  5  per  cent. 
Again :  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  prices  on  almost 
all  articles;  which  increases,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
rate  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  aU.  specific  duties — probably 
not  much  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  which,  considering  the  num- 
ber and  the  importance  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are 
laid  in  this  bill,  will  much  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 
To  these  may  be  added  its  arbitrary  and  oppressive  provi- 
sions for  valuing  goods,  and  collecting  duties,  with  the  fact 
that  it  goes  into  operation,  without  notice,  immediately  on 
its  passage,  which  would  fall  heavily  on  the  commercial  inter- 
est ;  and  the  undue  weight  it  would  impose  on  the  less 
wealthy  portions  of  the  community,  in  consequence  of  the 
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higher  duties  it  lays  on  coarse  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion. 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  worse,  because,  if  it  should  be- 
come a  law,  it  would  become  so  under  circumstances  still 
more  objectionable  than  did  the  Tariff  of  1828.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that,  if  it  should,  it  would  entirely  super- 
sede the  Compromise  Act,  and  violate  pledges  openly  given 
here  in  this  Chamber,  by  its  distinguished  author,  and  the 
present  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  this 
body — that,  if  we  of  the  South  would  adhere  to  the  com- 
promise while  it  was  operating  favorably  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interest,  they  would  stand  by  it  when  it  came  to  operate 
favorably  to  us.  I  pass,  also,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact, 
that  it  proposes  to  repeal  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  Distribu- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  act  should  cease  to  operate  if 
the  duties  should  be  raised  above  20  per  cent. — a  provision, 
without  which  neither  that  nor  the  Bankrupt  Bill  could  have 
become  a  law, — and  which  was  inserted  under  circumstances 
that  pledged  the  faith  of  the  majority  to  abide  by  it.  I 
dwell  not  on  these  double  breaches  of  plighted  faith,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law — not  because  I  regard  them  as  slight 
objections ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a  serious  character, 
and  likely  to  exercise  a  very  pernicious  influence  over  our 
future  legislation, — ^by  preventing  amicable  adjustments  of 
questions  that  may  hereafter  threaten  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try,— ^but  because  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  my 
views  fully  in  relation  to  them.  I  pass  on  to  the  objection  that, 
if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  would  be  against  the  clear  light  of 
experience.  When  that  of  1828  passed,  we  had  but  little 
experience  as  to  the  effects  of  the  protective  policy.  It  is 
true  that  the  act  of  1824  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years, 
— which  may  be  regarded  the  first  ever  passed,  which  avowed 
the  policy ;  but  it  had  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to 
shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  Since  then,  our  experience 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.    We  have  had  periods  of  consider- 
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able  duration  both  of  increase  and  reduction  of  duties,  and 
their  efi'ects  respectively  on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  enables  us  to  compare,  from  authentic 
public  documents,  the  results.  It  is  most  triumphantly  in 
favor  of  reduction,  though  made  under  circumstances  most 
adverse  to  it,  and  most  favorable  to  increase.  I  have,  on 
another  occasion  during  this  session,  shown,  from  the  com- 
mercial tables  and  other  authentic  sources,  that,  during  the 
eight  years  of  high  duties,  the  increase  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  of  our  tonnage,  both  coastwise  and  foreign,  was 
almost  entirely  arrested ;  and  that  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  actually  fell  off,  although  it  was  a  period  ex- 
empt from  any  general  convulsion  in  trade  or  derangement 
of  the  currency.  On  the  same  occasion,  I  also  showed  that 
the  eight  years  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  followed, 
were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  every 
branch  of  industry — agricultural,  commercial,  navigating, 
and  manufacturing.  Our  exports  of  domestic  productions, 
and  our  tonnage,  increased  fully  a  third,  and  our  manufac- 
tures still  more ;  and  this,  too,  under  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  an  inflated,  unsteady  currency,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  deranged  and  broken.  And  yet,  with 
this  flood  of  light  from  authentic  documents  before  us,  what 
are  we  about  to  do  ?  To  pass  this  bill,  and  to  restore  the 
old,  and,  as  was  hoped,  exploded  system  of  restrictions  and 
prohibitions,  under  the  false  guise  of  a  revenue  bill, — as  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

Yes,  Senators,  we  are  told  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  others  who  advocate  it,  that  this  bill 
is  intended  for  revenue,  and  that  of  1828  was  for  protection ; 
and  it  is  on  this  assumption  they  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  hope  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  mea- 
sure. It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  bill  of  1828  was  for  pro- 
tection. The  treasury  was  then  well  replenished,  and  not  an 
additional  dollar  was  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
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G-overament ;  and,  what  made  it  worse,  the  public  debt  was 
then  reduced  to  a  small  amount ;  and  that  which  remained 
was  in  a  regular  and  rapid  course  of  reduction,  which  would, 
in  a  few  years,  entirely  extinguish  the  whole,  when  more 
than  half  of  the  revenue  would  have  become  surplus.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  bill  of  1828,  which 
so  greatly  increased  the  duties,  was  introduced,  and  became 
a  law — an  act  of  legislative  folly  and  wickedness  almost 
without  example.  Well  has  the  community  paid  the 
penalty.  Yes,  much  which  it  now  suffers,  and  has  suffered, 
and  must  suffer,  are  but  its  bitter  fruits.  It  was  that  which 
so  enormously  increased  the  surplus  revenue  after  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt  in  1832 ;  and  it  was  that  surplus 
which  mainly  led  to  the  vast  expansion  of  the  currency  that 
followed,  and  from  which  have  succeeded  so  many  disasters. 
It  was  that  which  wrecked  the  currency, — overthrew  the  al- 
most entire  machinery  of  commerce, — precipitated  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  affluence  to  want, — and  which  has  done 
so  much  to  taint  j)rivate  and  public  morals. 

But  is  this  a  revenue  bill  .^  I  deny  it.  We  have,  indeed, 
the  word  of  the  Chairman  for  it.  He  tells  us  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government ;  of  which, 
however,  he  gave  us  but  little  proof,  except  his  word.  But 
I  must  infonii  him  that  he  must  go  a  step  further  before  he 
can  satisfy  me.  He  must  not  only  show  that  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  but,  also,  that 
those  expenditures  themselves  are  necessary.  He  must  show 
that  retrenchment  and  economy  have  done  their  full  work ; 
that  all  useless  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off;  that  ex- 
act economy  has  been  enforced  in  every  branch,  both  in  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Government  have  been 
thrown  away  or  surrendered.  Has  he  done  all  this .''  Or, 
has  he  showed  that  it  has  been  even  attempted  ? — that  either 
he  or  his  party  have  made  any  systematic  or  serious  effort  to 
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redeem  the  pledge,  so  often  and  solemnly  given  before  the 
election,  that  the  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reduced  be- 
low what  they  then  were,  and  be  brought  down  to  seventeen, 
sixteen,  and  even  as  low  as  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually? Has  not  their  course  been  directly  the  reverse, 
since  they  came  into  power  ?  Have  they  not  surrendered 
one  of  the  two  great  sources  of  revenue — the  public  lands ; 
raised  th(^  expenditure  from  twenty-one  or  two  millions,  to 
twenty-seven  annually ;  and  increased  the  public  debt  from 
five  and  a  half  to  more  than  twenty  millions  ?  And  has  not 
all  this  been  done,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  that  the  real  design  was  to  create  a  necessity 
for  duties,  with  the  express  view  of  affording  protection  to 
manufactures  ?  Have  they  not,  indeed,  told  us,  again  and 
again,  through  their  great  head  and  organ,  that  the  two 
great  and  indispensable  measures  to  relieve  the  country  from 
existing  embarrassments  were,  a  Protective  Tariiff,  and  a 
National  Bank  ?  And  is  it,  then,  uncharitable  to  assert 
tliat  the  expenditures,  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  just 
and  economical  wants  of  the  Government,  have  been  raised 
to  what  they  are,  with  the  design  of  passing  this  bill  in  the 
only  way  it  could  bfe  passed — under  the  guise  of  revenue  ? 

But,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  amount  it  proposes  to 
raise  is  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  expenditures  themselves  were  necessary, 
— the  Chairman  must  still  go  one  step  further,  to  make  good 
his  assertion  that  this  is  a  bill  for  revenue,  and  not  for  pro- 
tection. He  must  show  that  the  duties  it  proposes  are  laid 
on  revenue,  and  not  on  protective  principles. 

No  two  things.  Senators,  are  more  different  than  duties 
for  revenue  and  protection.  They  are  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  The  one  is  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile,  to 
the  importation  of  the  article  on  which  they  may  be  imposed. 
Kevenue  seeks  not  to  exclude  or  diminish  the  amount  im- 
ported: on  the  contrary,  if  that  should  be  the  result,  it 
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neither  designed  nor  desired  it.  While  it  takes,  it  patronizes ; 
and  patronizes,  that  it  may  take  more.  It  is  the  reverse,  in 
every  respect,  with  protection.  It  seeks,  directly,  exclusion 
or  diminution.  It  is  the  desired  result ;  and,  if  it  fails  in 
that,  it  fails  in  its  object.  But,  although  so  hostile  in  cha- 
racter, they  are  intimately  blended  in  practice.  Every  duty 
imposed  on  an  article  manufactured  in  the  country,  if  it  be 
not  raised  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  will  give  some  revenue  ; 
and  every  one  laid  for  revenue,  be  it  ever  so  low,  must  afford 
some  protection,  as  it  is  called.  But,  notwithstanding  they 
are  so  blended  in  practice,  plain  and  intelligible  rules  may  be 
laid  down,  by  which  the  one  may  be  so  distinguished  from 
the  other,  as  never  to  be  confounded.  To  make  a  duty  a 
revenue,  and  not  a  protective  duty,  it  is  indispensable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  the  expen- 
ditures themselves  should  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  without  the  deficit  being  caused  intentionally, 
to  raise  the  duty,  either  by  a  surrender  of  other  sources  of 
revenue,  or  by  neglect  or  waste.  In  neither  case,  as  has  been 
stated,  would  the  duty  be  for  revenue.  It  must,  in  addition, 
never  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  arti- 
cle :  that  would  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  object  of 
revenue.  But  there  are  other  less  obvious,  though  not  less 
important  rules,  by  which  they  may  be  discriminated  with 
equal  certainty. 

On  all  articles  on  which  duties  can  be  imposed,  there  is 
a  point  in  the  rate  of  duties  which  may  be  called  the  max- 
imum point  of  revenue — that  is,  a  point  at  wliich  the  great- 
est amount  of  revenue  would  be  raised.  If  it  be  eleva- 
ted above  that,  the  importation  of  the  article  would  fall 
off  more  rapidly  than  the  duty  would  be  raised  ;  and,  if  de- 
pressed below  it,  the  reverse  effect  would  follow  :  that  is,  the 
duty  would  decrease  more  rapidly  than  the  importation  would 
increase.     If  the  duty  be  raised  above  that  point,  it  is  man- 
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ifest  that  all  the  intermediate  space  between  the  maximum 
point  and  that  to  which  it  may  be  raised,  would  be  purely 
protective  and  not  at  all  for  revenue.  Another  rule  remains  to 
be  laid  down,  drawn  from  the  facts  just  stated,  still  more 
important  than  the  preceding,  as  far  as  the  point  under 
consideration  is  involved.  It  results  from  the  facts  stated, 
that  any  given  amount,  other  than  the  maximum,  may  be 
collected  on  any  article,  by  two  distinct  rates  of  duty — the 
one  above  the  maximum  point,  and  the  other  below  it.  The 
lower  is  the  revenue  rate,  and  the  higher  the  protective ;  and 
all  the  intermediate  is  purely  protective,  whatever  it  be 
called,  and  involves,  to  that  extent,  the  principle  of  prohi- 
bition, as  perfectly  as  if  raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  impor- 
tation totally.  It  follows,  that  all  duties  not  laid  strictly 
for  revenue,  are  purely  protective,  whether  called  incidental 
or  not ;  and  hence  the  distinction  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  immediately  on  my  left  (Mr.  Sevier),  between  in- 
cidental and  accidental  protection,  is  not  less  true  and  philo- 
sophical than  striking.  The  latter  is  the  only  protection 
compatible  with  the  principles  on  which  duties  for  revenue 
are  laid. 

This  bill,  regarded  as  a  revenue  bill,  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  any  one  of  these  rules.  That  it  cannot  as  to  the  two 
first,  has  already  been  shown.  That  some  of  the  duties 
amount  to  prohibition,  has  been  admitted  by  the  Chairman. 
To  those  he  admits,  a  long  list  of  others  might  be  added.  I 
have  in  my  drawer  an  enumeration  of  many  of  them,  fur- 
nished by  an  intelligent  and  experienced  merchant  ;  but  I 
will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  reading  the  cata- 
logue. That  a  large  portion  of  the  duties  on  the  protected 
articles  exceed  the  maximum  point  of  revenue,  will  not  be 
denied  ;  and  that  there  are  few  or  none  imposed  on  protected 
articles,  on  which  an  equal  revenue  might  not  be  raised  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty,  will  be  admitted.  As,  then,  every  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  is  stamped  with  protection,  it  is  as  much  a 
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bill  for  protection  as  that  of  1828.  Wherein,  then,  does  it 
diflfer  ?  In  this  :  that  went  openly,  boldly,  and  manfully  for 
protection ;  and  this  assumes  the  guise  of  revenue.  That 
carried  the  drawn  dagger  in  its  hand  ;  and  this  conceals  it 
in  its  bosom.  That  i^nposed  the  burden  of  protection — a 
burden  admitted  to  be  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppressive,  but 
it  was  the  only  burden  ;  but  this  superadds  the  weight  of 
its  false  guise — a  heavy  debt,  extravagant  expenditures,  the 
loss  of  public  lands,  and  the  prostration  of  public  credit, 
with  the  intent  of  concealing  its  purpose.  And  this,  too, 
may  be  added  to  the  other  objections,  which  makes  it  worse 
than  its  predecessor  in  abomination. 

I  am.  Senators,  now  brought  to  the  important  question. 
Why  shoidd  such  a  bill  pass  ?  Who  asks  for  it,  and  on  what 
ground  ?  It  comes  ostensibly  from  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. I  say  ostensibly ;  for  I  shall  show,  in  the  sequel, 
that  there  are  other  and  more  powerful  interests  among  its 
advocates  and  supporters.  And  on  what  grounds  do  they 
ask  it  ?  It  is  on  that  of  protection.  Protection  against 
what  ?  Against  violence,  oppression,  or  fraud  ?  If  so.  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  afford  it,  if  it  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  its  powers,  cost  what  it  may.  It  is  the  object  for  which 
Government  is  instituted  ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this,  it  fails  in 
the  highest  point  of  duty.  No  ;  it  is  against  neither  violence, 
oppression,  nor  fraud.  There  is  no  comi)laint  of  being  dis- 
turl)ed  in  property  or  pursuits,  or  of  being  defrauded  out  of 
tlie  proceeds  of  industry.  Against  what,  then,  is  protection 
atsked  ?  It  is  against  low  prices.  The  manufacturers  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  afford  to  cany  on  their  pursuits  at 
prices  as  low  as  the  present  ;  and  that,  unless  they  can  get 
higher,  they  must  give  up  manufacturing.  The  evil,  then, 
is  low  prices  ;  and  what  they  ask  of  Government  is  to  give 
them  higher.  But  how  do  they  ask  it  to  be  done  ?  Do  they 
ask  Government  to  compel  those  who  may  want  to  purchase 
to  give  them  higher  ?     No  ;  that  would  be  a  hard  task,  and 
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not  a  little  odious  ;  difficult  to  be  defended  on  the  principles 
of  equity,  justice,  or  the  constitution — or  to  be  enforced,  if  it 
could  be.  Do  they  ask  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them, 
to  make  up  for  low  prices  ?  or,  in  other  words,  do  they  ask 
for  a  bounty  ?  No  ;  that  would  be  rather  too  open,  oppres- 
sive, and  indefensible.  How,  then,  do  they  ask  it  to  be 
done  ?  By  putting  down  competition,  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  the  products  of  others,  so  as  to  give  them  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  market,  or  at  least  a  decided  advantage  over 
others ;  and  thereby  enable  them  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 
Stripped  of  all  disguise,  this  is  their  request ;  and  this  they 
call  protection.  Protection,  indeed  !  Call  it  tribute, — levy, 
— exaction, — monopoly, — plunder; — or,  if  these  be  too 
harsh,  call  it  charity,  assistance,  aid — any  thing  rather  than 
protection,  with  which  it  has  not  a  feature  in  common. 

Considered  in  this  milder  light,  where,  Senators,  will  you 
find  the  power  to  give  the  assistance  asked  ?  Or,  if  that 
can  be  found,  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  the  principles  of 
justice  or  equity  to  grant  it  ?  But  suppose  this  to  be  over- 
come, I  ask,  are  you  prepared  to  adopt  a  principle,  that,  when- 
ever any  branch  of  industry  is  suffering  from  depressed 
prices,  it  is  your  duty  to  call  on  all  others  to  assist  it  ?  Such 
is  the  broad  principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  is 
asked  ;  and  what  would  it  be,  if  carried  out,  but  equalization 
of  income  ?  And  what  this,  but  agrarianism  as  to  income  ? 
And  in  what  would  that  differ,  in  effect,  from  the  agrarian- 
ism of  property,  which  you,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, profess  so  much  to  detest  ?  But,  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  its  full  extent,  are  you  prepared 
to  restrict  it  to  a  single  class — the  manufacturers  ?  Will 
you  give  them  the  great  and  exclusive  advantage  of  having 
the  right  of  demanding  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, whenever  their  profits  are  depressed  below  the  point 
of  remuneration  by  vicissitudes  to  which  all  others  are  exposed. 
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But,  suppose  all  these  difficulties  surmounted ;  there  is 
one  rule,  where  assistance  is  asked,  which  on  no  principle  of 
justice,  equity,  or  reason,  can  be  violated — ^and  that  is,  to 
ascertain,  from  careful  and  cautious  examination,  whether, 
in  fact,  it  be  needed  by  the  party  asking ;  and,  if  it  be, 
whether  the  one  of  whom  it  is  asked  can  afford  to  give  it  or 
not.  Now,  I  ask  whether  any  such  examination  has  been 
made  ?  Has  the  Finance  Committee,  which  reported  this 
bill,  or  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  the  nu- 
merous petitions  have  been  referred,  or  any  member  of  the 
majority  who  supports  this  bill,  made  an  impartial  or  careful 
examination,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  who  ask  aid 
can  carry  on  their  manufactures  without  higher  prices  ?  Or, 
have  they  given  themselves  the  least  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  the  other  portions  of  the  community  could  afford  to 
give  them  higher  ?  Will  any  one  pretend  that  he  has  ?  I  can 
say,  as  to  the  interests  with  which  I  am  individually  con- 
nected, I  have  heard  of  no  such  inquiry  ;  and  can  add  fur- 
ther, from  my  experience  (and  fearlessly  appeal  to  every 
planter  in  the  Chamber  to  confirm  my  statement),  that  the 
great  cotton-growing  interest  cannot  afford  to  give  higher 
prices  for  its  supplies.  As  much  as  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest is  embarrassed,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  cotton- 
growing  interest ;  and  as  moderate  as  may  be  the  profit  of  the 
one,  it  cannot  be  more  moderate  than  that  of  the  other.  I 
ask  those  who  represent  the  other  great  agricultural  staples,- — 
I  ask  the  great  provision  interest  of  the  West,  the  navigat- 
ing, the  commercial,  and,  finally,  the  great  mechanical  and 
handicraft  interests — if  they  have  been  asked  whether  they 
can  afford  to  give  higher  prices  for  their  supplies  .^  And,  if 
so,  what  was  their  answer  ? 

If,  then,  no  such  examination  has  been  made,  what  has 
been  done  ?  Those  who  have  asked  for  aid,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  amount,  according  to  their  own  cupidity  ; 
and  this  bill  has  fixed  the  assessment  on  the  other  interests 
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of  the  community,  without  consulting  them,  with  all  the 
provisions  necessary  for  extorting  the  amount  in  the  prompt- 
est manner.  Government  is  to  descend  from  its  high  ap- 
pointed duty,  and  become  the  agent  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  extort,  under  the  guise  of  protection,  tribute  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  thus  defeat  the  end  of  its 
institution,  by  perverting  powers,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  all,  into  the  means  of  oppressing  one  portion  for  the  ben- 
efit of  another. 

But  there  never  yet  has  been  devised  a  scheme  of  empty- 
ing the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  community  into  those 
of  the  other,  however  unjust  or  oppressive,  for  which  plausi- 
ble reasons  could  not  be  found  ;  and  few  have  been  so  prolific 
of  such,  as  that  under  consideration.  Among  them,  one  of 
the  most  plausible  is,  that  the  competition,  which  is  asked 
to  be  excluded,  is  that  of  foreigners.  The  competition  is 
represented  to  be  between  home  and  foreign  industry  ;  and 
he  who  opposes  what  is  asked,  is  held  up  as  a  friend  to  foreign, 
and  the  enemy  to  home  industry,  and  is  regarded  as  very 
little  short  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.  I  take  issue 
on  the  fact.  I  deny  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  competi- 
tion between  home  and  foreign  industry,  but  through  the 
latter  ;  and  assert  that  the  real  competition,  in  all  cases,  is 
and  must  be,  between  one  branch  of  home  industry  and  an- 
other. To  make  good  the  position  taken,  I  rely  on  a  simple 
fact,  which  none  will  deny — that  imports  are  received  in  ex- 
change for  exports.  From  that,  it  follows,  if  there  be  no 
export  trade,  there  will  be  no  import,  trade  ;  and  that  to  cut 
off  the  exports,  is  to  cut  off  the  imports.  It  is,  then,  not 
the  imports,  but  the  exports  which  are  exchanged  for  them, 
and  without  which  they  would  not  be  introduced  at  all,  that 
causes,  in  reality,  the  competition.  It  matters  not  how  low 
the  wages  of  other  countries  may  be,  and  how  cheap  their 
productions,  if  we  have  no  exports,  they  cannot  compete 
with  ours. 
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The  real  competition,  then,  is  with  that  industry  which 
produces  the  articles  for  export,  and  which  purchases  them, 
and  carries  them  abroad,  and  brings  back  the  imported  arti- 
cles in  exchange  for  them  ;  and  the  real  complaint  is,  that 
those  so  employed  can  furnish  the  market  cheaper  than  those 
who  manufacture  articles  similar  to  the  imported  ;  and  what, 
in  truth,  is  asked,  is, — that  this  cheaper  process  of  sup- 
plying the  market  should  be  taxed,  by  imposing  high  duties 
on  the  importation  of  the  articles  received  in  exchange  for 
those  exported,  in  order  to  give  the  dearer  a  monopoly, — so 
that  it  may  sell  its  products  for  higher  prices.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  and 
those  associated  with  it,  against  the  export  industry  of  the 
community,  and  those  associated  with  it.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
is  that  export  industry  ?  What  is  the  amount  produced  ? 
by  whom  produced  ?  and  the  number  of  persons  connected 
with  it,  compared  with  those  who  ask  a  monopoly  against 
it.» 

The  annual  domestic  exports  of  the  country  may  be  put 
down,  even  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
country,  at  ^110,000,000,  valued  at  our  own  ports.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  forest,  the  ocean,  and  the  soil,  except  about 
ten  millions  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  is  the  product  of 
that  vast  mass  of  industry  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  lumber  business, — the  fisheries, — in  raising  grain  and 
stock, — producing  the  great  agricultural  staples, — ^rice,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  ; — in  purchasing  and  shipping  abroad  these 
various  products,  and  exchanging  and  bringing  home,  in  re- 
lurn,  the  products  of  other  countries, — ^with  all  the  asso- 
ciated industry  necessary  to  keep  this  vast  machinery  in 
motion — the  ship-builder,  the  sailor,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mechanics,  including  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  others,  who  furnish  the  various  necessary  supplies  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  precision  the 
number  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  keeping  in  mo- 
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tion  this  vast  machinery, — of  which  our  great  commercial 
cities,  and  numerous  ships,  which  whiten  the  ocean,  are  but 
a  small  part.  A  careful  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
statistics  accompanying  the  census,  would  afford  a  probable 
estimate  ;  and  on  the  faith  of  such  examination,  made  by  a 
friend,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  saying  that  it  exceeds 
those  employed  in  manufacturing,  with  the  associated  indus- 
try necessary  to  furnish  them  with  supplies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  ten  to  one.     It  is  probably  much  greater. 

Such  is  the  export  industry  of  the  country  ;  such  its 
amount  ;  such  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  ;  such 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  branches  ;  and  such  the 
proportion  in  numbers  which  those  who  are  employed  in  it, 
directly  and  indirectly,  bear  to  those  who  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, employed  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  this  vast 
and  various  amount  of  industry  employed  at  home,  and 
drawing  from  the  forest,  the  water,  and  the  soil,  as  it  were 
by  creation,  this  immense  surplus  wealth  to  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
which  is  stigmatized  as  foreign  industry  !  And  it  is  this, 
Senators,  which  you  are  now  called  on  to  tax,  by  imposing 
the  high  duties  proposed  in  this  bill  on  the  articles  imported 
in  exchange,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  in  whole  or  part,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  a  very  minor  interest,  which  chooses 
to  regard  itself  as  exclusively  entitled  to  your  protection  and 
favor.  Are  you  prepared  to  respond  favorably  to  the  call, 
by  voting  for  this  bill  ?  Waiving  the  high  questions  of 
justice  and  constitutional  power,  I  propose  to  examine,  in 
the  next  place,  the  mere  question  of  expediency ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  operation  of  these  high  protective  duties — 
tracing,  first,  their  efiects  on  the  manufacturing  interest  in- 
tended to  be  benefited  ;  and  afterwards  on  the  export  inter- 
est, against  which,  they  are  directed. 

And  here  let  me  say,  before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
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On  the  contrary,  few  regard  it  with  greater  favor,  or 
place  a  higher  estimate  on  its  importance,  than  myself. 
According  to  my  conception,  the  great  advance  made  in  the 
arts  by  mechanical  and  chemical  inventions  and  discoveries, 
in  the  last  three  or  four  generations,  has  done  more  for 
civilization,  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  than  all 
other  causes  combined  in  the  same  period.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  behold  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
every  department,  and  look  to  them,  mainly,  as  the  great 
means  of  bringing  about  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  with 
all  the  accompanying  blessings,  physical,  political,  and  moral. 
It  is  not  to  them,  nor  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  I  ob- 
ject ;  but  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  unjust,  the  unconstitu- 
tional, the  mistaken  and  pernicious  means  of  bettering  their 
condition  by  what  is  called  the  protective  system. 

In  tracing  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  liigh  protec- 
tive duties  proposed  by  the  bill,  I  shall  suppose  all  the 
grounds  assumed  by  its  advocates  to  be  true  ;  that  the  low 
prices  complained  of  are  caused  by  the  imports  received  in 
exchange  for  exports  ;  that  the  imports  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  possession  of  the  market ;  and  that  the  impo- 
sition of  high  duties  proposed  on  the  imports  would  exclude 
them  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent ;  and  that  the  market, 
in  consequence,  would  be  relieved,  and  be  followed  by  the 
rise  of  price  desired.  I  assume  all  to  be  as  stated,  because 
it  is  the  supposition  most  favorable  to  those  who  ask  for 
high  duties,  and  the  one  on  which  they  rely  to  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  my  wish  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  fairness,  having  no  other  object  in  view  but  truth. 

According,  then,  to  the  supposition,  the  first  leading 
effect  of  these  high  protective  duties  would  be  to  exclude  the 
imported  articles,  against  which  they  are  asked,  either  en- 
tirely, or  to  a  great  extent.  If  they  should  fail  in  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  would  fail  in  the  immediate  object  de- 
sired,— and  that  the  whole  would  be  an  abortion.     What 
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then,  I  ask,  must  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  articles  against  which  the  protective  duties  are 
proposed  to  be  laid  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  portion  of 
the  exports  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them, 
must  then  return  in  the  unprotected  and  free  articles  ;  and, 
among  the  latter,  specie,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the 
manufacturers  at  home  the  supplies  which,  but  for  the  duties, 
would  have  been  purchased  abroad.  And  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this,  but  to  turn  the  exchange,  artificially,  in 
our  favor,  as  against  other  countries,  and  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  country,  as  against  all  others  ? 
And  what  would  this  be,  but  an  artificial  concentration  of 
the  specie  of  the  country  in  the  manufacturing  region,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  currency  from 
that  cause,  and  still  more  from  the  discounts  of  the  banks  ? 
I  next  ask,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  expansion,  but 
that  of  raising  prices  there  ?  and  what  of  this,  but  of  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  manufacturing,  and  that  continu- 
ing till  the  increased  expense  shall  raise  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing so  high,  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  article, 
with  the  addition  of  the  duty,  when  the  importations  will 
again  commence,  and  an  additional  duty  be  demanded  ? 

This  inevitable  result  would  be  accelerated  by  two  causes. 
The  effect  of  the  duty  in  preventing  importation  would 
cause  a  falling  off  of  the  demand  abroad,  and  a  consequent 
falling  off,  temporarily,  of  price  there.  The  extent  Avould 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  falling  off,  compared  with  the 
general  demand  for  the  article  ;  and,  of  course,  would  be 
greater  in  some  articles,  and  less  in  others.  All  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  ;  but  none  to  an  extent  so  great  as  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Chairman,  and  other  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  other  day,  in  the  discussion  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
bagging  ;  but  still  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  I  say  temporarily  ;  for  the  great  laws  which  regulate 
and  equalize  prices  would,  in  time,  cause,  in  turn,  a  corres- 
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ponding  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  article,  propor- 
tional to  the  falling  off  of  the  demand. 

But  another  and  more  powerful  cause  would  be  put  in 
operation  at  home,  which  would  tend  still  more  to  shorten 
the  periods  between  the  demand  for  protection.  The  stimu- 
lus caused  by  the  ex])ansion  of  the  currency,  and  increased 
demand  and  i)rices  consequent  on  the  exclusion  of  the  article 
from  abroad,  would  temj)t  numerous  adventurers  to  rush 
into  the  business,  often  without  experience  or  capital  ;  and 
the  increased  production,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  the 
market,  would  greatly  accelerate  the  period  of  renewed  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment,  and  demand  for  additional  pro- 
tection. 

The  history  of  the  system  fully  illustrates  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them.  Every  protective  tariff  that  Congress  has  ever  laid, 
ha8  disai)pointed  the  hopes  of  its  advocates  ;  and  has  been 
followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  a  demand  for  higher  duties, 
as  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion.*^  The  cry  has 
been  protection  after  protection  :  one  bottle  after  another, 
and  each  succeeding  one  more  capacious  than  the  preceding. 
Repetition  has  increased  the  demand,  till  the  whole  termi- 
nates in  one  universal  explosion, — such  as  that  from  which 
the  country  is  now  struggling  to  escape. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  interest  in  fa- 
vor of  which  these  high  protective  duties  are  laid  ;  and 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  them  on  the  great  export  in- 
terest, against  which  they  are  laid.  I  start  at  the  same 
point — the  exclusion,  in  part  or  whole,  of  the  importation 
of  the  articles  against  which  they  are  laid — their  very 
object,  as  I  have  stated ;  and  which,  if  not  effected,  the 
whole  must  fail.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  falling 
off  of  the  imports,  must  be,  ultimately,  the  falling  oft'  of  the 
exports.     They  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.     It 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States. 
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is  admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  exports  limits  the  im- 
ports ;  and  that,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  their  value, 
fairly  estimated,  will  be  equal,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  tha^t  the  imports  limit,  in  like  manner,  the  ex- 
ports. If  all  imports  be  prohibited,  all  exports  must  cease  ; 
and  if  a  given  amount  of  imports  only  be  admitted,  the  ex- 
ports must  finally  sink  down  to  the  same  amount.  For  like 
reason,  if  such  high  duties  be  imposed  that  only  a  limited 
amount  can  be  imported  with  profit  (which  is  the  case  in 
question),  the  exports  must,  in  like  manner,  sink  down  to 
the  same  amount.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the 
efiect  of  another  and  powerful  cause,  intimately  connected 
with  that  under  consideration. 

This  falling  off  of  the  imports  would  necessarily  cause  a 
falHng  off  of  the  demand  in  the  market  abroad  for  our  ex- 
ports. The  capacity  of  our  customers  there  to  buy  from  us, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  capacity  of  selling  to 
us.  To  impair  the  one,  is  to  impair  the  other.  The  joint 
operation  of  the  two  causes  would  be  highly  adverse  to  the 
export  industry  of  the  country.  If  it  should  not  cause  an 
actual  decrease  of  the  exports,  it  would  arrest,  or  greatly  re- 
tard, their  increase, — and  with  it,  the  commerce,  the  naviga- 
tion, and  their  associate  interests, — ^which  explains  why  those 
great  branches  of  business  were  arrested  in  their  growth  un- 
der the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  and  received 
such  a  mighty  impulse  from  the  reduction  of  duties  under 
the  Compromise  Act,  as  shown  from  the  commercial  tables, 
exhibited  on  a  former  occasion  during  the  present  session.* 

But  the  loss  would  not  be  limited  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
quantity  of  the  exports.  There  would  be  a  falling  off  of 
price,  as  well  as  quantity.  The  effects  of  these  high  protec- 
tive duties,  by  preventing  imports,  would  be,  to  cause  a  drain 
of  specie  from  abroad,  as  has  been  stated,  to  purchase  at 
home  the  supplies  which  before  had  been  obtained  abroad. 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions. 
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This,  together  with  the  diminished  capacity  of  our  foreign 
customers  to  buy,  as  just  explained,  would  tend  to  cause  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  articles  exported,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  considerable  on  each,  according  tT)  circumstances. 
Both  causes  combined — the  falUng  off  of  quantity  and  price 
— would  proportionably  diminish  the  means  of  those  directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  great  export  business  of  the 
country ;  which  would  be  followed  by  another  and  more  pow- 
erful cause  of  their  impoverishment — that  they  would  have 
to  give  a  higher  price — more  money,  out  of  their  diminished 
means,  to  purchase  their  supplies,  whether  imported  or  manu- 
factured at  home,  than  what  they  could  have  got  them  for 
abroad.  Say  that  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  prices  but 
25  per  cent. :  then  they  would  have  to  give  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  where,  otherwise,  one  dollar  would  have 
been  sufficient.  The  joint  effects  of  the  whole  would  be 
the  diminution  of  means,  and  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  fall  of  prices  in  the  portion  of  the  Union  where  the  ex- 
port interest  is  predominant  ;  and  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  increase  of  price  in  that  where  the  manufacturing 
interest  is  as  has  been  explained.  The  consequence  would 
be,  to  compel  the  suffering  interest  to  resort,  in  the  first 
place,  to  economy  and  curtailment  of  expenses ;  and,  if  the 
system  be  continued,  to  the  abandonment  of  pursuits  that  no 
longer  afford  remunerating  profits. 

I  next  propose  to  consider  what  must  be  the  consequence 
of  that  result  on  the  business  and  trade  of  the  country.  For 
this  purpose,  I  propose  to  select  a  single  article ;  as  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  ti-ace  the  effects  on  a  single  article  with 
precision  and  satisfaction,  than  it  would  be  on  so  great  a  num- 
ber and  variety.  I  shall  select  cotton,  because  by  far  the 
most  considerable  in  the  list  of  domestic  exix)rts,  and  the  one 
with  which  I  am  the  best  acquainted. 

When  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  profitable,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  it, 
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and  rely  on  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  purchase  almost 
every  article  of  supply,  except  bread ;  and  many  even  this, 
to  a  great  extent.  But  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  from 
high  protective  duties,  or  other  causes,  they  curtail  their  ex- 
penses, and  fall  back  on  their  own  resources,  with  which  they 
abound,  to  supply  their  wants.  Household  industry  revives  ; 
and  strong,  substantial,  coarse  clothing  is  manufactured  from 
cotton  and  wool,  for  their  families  and  domestics.  In  addi- 
tion to  cotton,  corn  and  other  grains  are  cultivated  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  not  only  for  bread,  but  for  the  rearing  of 
stock  of  various  descriptions — hogs,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  diminish  greatly  the  con- 
sumption of  the  manufactured  articles,  whether  imported,  or 
made  in  other  portions  of  the  Union  ;  and  still,  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  purchase  of  meat,  grain,  and  stock,  followed  by 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  trade  between  the  cotton  region  of 
the  South  and  the  manufacturing  region  of  the  North  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  provision  and  stock 
region  of  the  West.  But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.  The 
West — the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi — draws 
its  means  of  purchasing  from  the  manufacturing  region  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  cotton ;  and  the  falling  off  of  its 
trade  with  that  region  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  falling 
off  in  that  with  the  manufacturing.  The  end  is,  that  this 
scheme  of  compelling  others  to  give  higher  prices  than  they 
can  afford,  terminates,  as  it  regards  this  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  impoverishment  of  customers,  and  loss  of  the 
trade  of  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  thus.  Sena- 
tors, that  every  act  of  folly  or  vice  (through  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice,  so  deeply  seated  by  an  all-wise  Providence 
in  the  political  and  moral  world)  is  sure  at  last  to  recoil  on 
its  authors. 

What  is  said  of  cotton,  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  branch  of  industry  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  great  export  industry  of  the  country.     This  bill  would 
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affect  them  all  alike ;  cause  them  to  sell  less,  get  less,  and 
give  more  for  what  they  buy,  and  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
resources  for  supplies ;  or  abandon  their  pursuits,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, finally,  by  impoverishment  and  loss  of  custom  to  those 
with  whom  it  originates.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  isolate  country  from  country,  Stute  from  State, 
neighborhood  from  neii^hborhood,  and  family  from  family, 
with  diminished  means  and  increasing  ])overty  as  the  circle 
contracts.  The  consummation  of  the  system,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration no  less  true  than  striking  of  a  deceased  friend,*  "is 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  goat-skin." 

Such  would  be  the  eflfects  of  the  proposed  high  protec- 
tive duties,  both  on  the  interest  in  favor  of  which,  and  that 
against  which  they  are  intended ;  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  evil  is  such  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill  suppose. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  present  embarrassment  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  not  caused  by  the  fact,  as  sup- 
posed, that  the  imported  articles  have  taken  possession  of  the 
market,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  domestic.  It  is  far 
otherwise.  Of  the  whole  amount,  in  value,  of  the  articles 
proposed  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  the  imported  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  domestic.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  (Mr.  Simmons)  estimates  the 
former  at  845,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  ^400,000,000 ;  that 
is,  about  one  to  nine.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  census 
of  1840.  It  is  probably  less  now  than  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  manufactures  since,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  imports.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that,  at  no  for- 
mer period  of  our  history,  has  the  disproportion  been  so  great 
between  them,  or  the  competition  so  decidedly  against  the 
imported  articles.  If  further  and  even  more  decided  proof 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchange. 
It  is  now  about  3|  per  cent,  in  favor  of  New- York,  against 
Liverpool ;  which  is  proof  conclusive  that  our  exports,  after 

*  Hon.  "VVarren  R.  Davis. 
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meeting  our  engagements  abroad,  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country  for  imported  articles, 
even  at  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  duty  for  the  last  year ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  import  money  than 
goods.  As  proof  of  the  fact,  I  see  it  stated  that  one  of  the 
banks  of  New- York  has  given  orders  to  import  a  large 
amount  of  specie  on  speculation.  It  is  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  not  such  as  that  supposed,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
lay  these  high  protective  duties  ;  and  the  question  is,  how 
will  they  work  under  it  ? 

That  they  will  still  more  effectually  exclude  the  imported 
articles,  and  still  more  strongly  turn  the  exchange  in  our 
favor,  and  thereby  give  a  local  and  artificial  expansion  to  the 
currency  in  the  manufacturing  region,  and  a  temporary  sti- 
mulus to  that  branch  of  industry,  is  probable  ;  but  there  is 
no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  would  be  fleeting,  beyond  what 
has  been  usual  from  the  same  cause,  and  would  be  succeeded 
more  speedily,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  falling  off"  of 
the  home  market,  through  the  operation  of  causes  already 
explained.  The  result,  in  a  few  words,  would  be  a  greater 
and  more  sudden  reaction ;  to  be  followed  by  a  more  sudden 
and  more  extensive  loss  of  the  home  market ;  so  that,  what- 
ever might  be  gained  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  articles, 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  it.  What  else  would 
follow,  I  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate.  It  would  be  the 
first  time  that  a  high  protective  tariff  has  ever  been  adopted 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience,  in  a  case  so  unprecedented,  and 
on  a  subject  so  complicated,  to  trace  consequences  with  any 
thing  like  precision  or  certainty. 

The  advocates  of  the  protective,  or  rather  the  prohibitory 
system  (for  this  is  the  more  appropriate  name),  have  been 
led  into  error,  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  situation 
of  our  country  and  that  of  England.  That  country  has  risen 
to  great  power  and  wealth,  and  they  attribute  it  to  her  pro- 
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hibitory  policy — overlooking  the  great  advantages  of  her  po- 
sition ;  her  greater  freedom  and  security,  compared  to  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  forgetting  that  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  Spain  in  particular,  pushed  the  system  even  fur- 
ther, with  the  very  reverse  eftect.  But  admitting  that  the 
greatness  of  England  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  still  it  would  furnish  no  proof  that  its  effects  would  be 
the  same  with  us.  Our  situation  is,  in  many  respects, 
strikingly  different  from  hers ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  im- 
portant particular,  as  it  affects  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, that  she  never  had  but  few  raw  materials  to  export,  and 
they  of  no  great  value  :  coal  and  salt  now,  and  wool  formerly ; 
while  our  country  has  numerous  such  products,  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  in  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land had  to  create,  by  manufacturing,  the  products  for  her 
export  trade  ;  but,  A^ith  us,  our  soil  and  climate  and  forests 
are  the  great  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn.  To  ex- 
tract them  from  these,  to  ship  them  abroad,  and  exchange 
them  for  the  products  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  forms  the 
basis  of  our  industry,  as  has  been  shown.  In  this  is  to  be 
found  the  great  counteracting  cause,  with  us,  to  the  system 
of  prohibitory  duties ;  the  operation  of  which  I  have  endea- 
vored rapidly  to  sketch.  It  has  heretofore  defeated,  and  will 
continue  to  defeat,  the  hopes  of  its  advocates.  In  England, 
there  neither  was  nor  is  any  such  counteracting  cause ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  facility  and  safety  with  which  it  could 
be  introduced  and  established  there. 

But,  it  was  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  course 
does  true  policy  require,  to  give  the  highest  possible  impulse 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  including 
manufactures  and  all .?  I  answer,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
proposed  by  this  bill.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  shaping  all  our  policy  to  secure  this,  we  must  look 
to  the  foreign,  and  shape  it  to  secure  that. 

We  have.  Senators,  reached  a  remarkable  point  in  the 
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progress  of  civilization,  and  the  mechanical  and  cnemical 
artSj — and  which  will  require  a  great  change  in  the  policy 
of  civilized  nations.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, they  have  received  an  impulse  far  beyond  all  former 
example,  and  have  now  obtained  a  perfection  before  unknown. 
The  result  has  been  a  wonderful  increased  facility  of  produ- 
cing all  articles  of  supply  depending  on  those  arts ;  that  is, 
of  those  very  articles  which  we  call,  in  our  financial  language, 
protected  articles;  and  against  the  importation  of  which, 
these  high  duties  are,  for  the  most  part,  intended.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  increased  facility,  it  now  requires  but  a 
small  part,  comparatively,  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  a  coun- 
try, to  clothe  its  people,  and  supply  itself  with  most  of  the 
products  of  the  useful  arts ;  and  hence,  all  civilized  people, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  producing  their  own  supply,  and 
even  overstocking  their  own  market.  It  results,  that  no  peo- 
ple, restricted  to  the  home  market,  can,  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  useful  arts,  rise  to  greatness  and  wealth 
by  manufactures.  For  that  purpose,  they  must  compete 
successfully  for  the  foreign  market,  in  the  younger,  less^  ad- 
vanced, and  less  civilized  countries.  This  necessity  for  more 
enlarged  and  freer  intercourse  between  the  older,  more  ad- 
vanced, and  more  civilized  nations,  and  the  younger,  less 
advanced,  and  less  civilized,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  globe 
is  laid  open  to  our  knowledge,  and  a  rapidity  and  facility  of 
intercourse  established  between  all  its  parts  heretofore  un- 
known, is  one  of  the  mighty  means  ordained  by  Providence 
to  spread  population,  light,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  far 
and  wide  over  its  entire  surface. 

The  great  problem  then  is,  how  4s  the  foreign  market  to 
be  commanded  ?  I  answer,  by  the  reverse  means  proposed 
in  order  to  command  the  home  market — ^low,  instead  of 
high  duties  ;  and  a  sound  currency,  fixed,  stable,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  level  with  the  general  currency 
of  the  world,  instead  of  an  inflated  and  fluctuating  one. 
VOL.  ly. — 13 
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Nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  the  command  of  foreign 
trade,  than  high  prohibitory  duties,  even  as  it  regards  the 
exports  of  manufactures.  The  artificial  expansion  of  the 
currency,  and  consequent  rise  of  price  and  increased  expense 
of  production,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  must  follow, 
would  be  of  themselves  fatal ; — but  to  this  ^jiust  be  added 
another  cause  not  much  less  so.  I  refer  to  the  general 
pressure  of  the  prohibitory  system  on  the  export  industry 
of  the  country,  as  already  explained,  and  which  would  fall 
with  as  much  severity  on  the  export  of  manufactures,  as  on 
that  of  cotton,  or  any  other  manufactured  article.  The 
system  operates  with  like  effect  on  exports,  whether  of  raw 
materials  or  manufactured  articles  in  the  last  and  highest 
state  of  finish.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  to  both.  This 
begins  to  be  understood  in  countries  the  most  advanced  in 
the  arts,  and  whoie  exports  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
manufactured  articles — and  especially  England,  the  most  so 
of  any  ;  and  hence  they  have  already  begun  the  process  of 
reduction  of  duties,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their  ex- 
ports. In  the  recent  adjustment  of  her  tariff,  England, 
with  that  avowed  view,  made  great  reduction  in  her  import 
duties. 

But  can  we  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  the  market 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  sound  currency,  and  low  duties.^ 
I  answer,  if  we  cannot,  we  may  give  up  the  contest  as  des- 
perate, and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  idle,  and  worse 
than  idle,  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures by  the  prohibitory  system.  They  have  already  reached, 
under  its  influence,  their  full,  but  stunted  growth.  To  at- 
tempt to  push  them  further,  must  react,  and  retard,  instead 
of  accelerating  their  growth.  The  home  market  cannot 
consume  our  immense  surplus  productions  of  provisions, 
lumber,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  nor  find  emplojnnent  in  man- 
ufacturing, for  home  consumption,  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
employed  in  raising  the  surplus  beyond  the  home  consump- 
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tion,  and  which  can  only  find  a  market  abroad.  Take  the 
single  article  of  cotton.  It  takes,  at  the  least  calculation, 
700,000  laborers  to  produce  the  crop — more  than  twice  the 
number,  on  a  fair  calculation,  employed  in  all  the  branches 
of  manufactures  which  can  expect  to  be  benefited  by  these 
high  duties.  Less  than  the  sixth  part  would  be  ample  to 
raise  every  pound  of  cotton  necessary  for  the  home  market, 
if  every  yard  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  at  home  were  manu- 
factured at  home,  and  made  from  home-raised  cotton. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  is  to  become  of  the  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  laborers  now  employed  in  raising  the  article  for  the 
foreign  market  ?  How  can  they  find  employment  in  manu- 
facturing, when  91  parts  in  100  of  all  the  protected  articles 
consumed  in  the  country  are  now  made  at  home  ?  And  if 
not  in  manufacturing,  how  else  can  they  be  employed  ?  In 
raising  provisions  .^  Those  engaged  in  that  already  supply, 
and  more  than  supply,  the  home  market  ;  and  how  shall 
they  find  employment  in  that  quarter  ?  How  those  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  the  lumber  business, 
and  foreign  trade  ?  The  alternative  is  inevitable — they 
must  either  persist,  in  spite  of  these  high  protective  duties, 
with  all  the  consequent  loss  and  impoverishment  which  must 
follow  them,  in  their  present  employment  ;  or  be  forced  into 
universal  competition  in  producing  the  protected  articles  for 
the  home  market,  which  is  already  nearly  fully  supplied  by 
the  small  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  their  production. 

But  why  should  we  doubt  our  capacity  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully, with  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties,  in  the  gen- 
eral market  of  the  world  ?  A  superabundance  of  cheap 
provisions,  and  of  the  raw  material,  as  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, gives  us  great  advantage  in  the  greatest  and  most 
important  branch  of  manufactures  in  modern  times.  To 
these  may  be  added,  a  favorable  situation  for  trade  with  all 
the  world  ;  the  most  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  capital — water,  coal,  timber,  and  soil.; 
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and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  mechanical  and  chemical  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  combined  with  great 
energy,  industry  and  skill.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks 
— ^high  wages  and  high  interest.  In  other  respects,  no 
country  has  superior  advantages  for  manufacturing. 

No  one  is  more  averse  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  I 
am,  or  entertains  a  greater  respect  for  the  laboring  portion 
of  the  community.  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  adopt  a 
course  of  policy  that  would  impair  their  comfort  or  pros- 
perity. But  when  we  speak  of  wages,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  real  and  artificial ;  between  that 
which  enables  the  laborer  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry for  the  greatest  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  or  comforts,  without  regard  to  the  nominal 
amount  in  money,  and  the  mere  nominal  money  amount, 
that  is  often  the  result  of  an  inflated  currency,  which,  instead 
of  increasing  wages  in  proportion  to  the  price  and  and  means 
of  the  laborer,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  defraud- 
ing him  of  his  just  dues.  But  jt  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  low  prices  and  high  wages,  estimated  in  money, 
are  irreconcilable.  Wages  are  but  the  residuum  after  de- 
ducting the  profit  of  capital,  the  expense  of  production,  in- 
cluding the  exactions  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  which  must  certainly  fall  on  production,  however  laid. 
The  less  that  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  for  the  expense 
of  production,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Government,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  left  for  wages  ;  and  hence,  by  lessen- 
ing these,  prices  may  fall,  and  wages  rise  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  that  is  the  combination  which  gives  to  labor  its  greatest 
reward,  and  places  the  prosperity  of  a  country  on  the  most 
durable  basis.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  stop  and  illustrate  by 
example  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  point  under  considera- 
tion is  such,  that  it  would  seem  to  justify  it. 

For  this  purpose,  I  shall  select  a  product  of  the  soil,  and 
take  the  article  of  wheat.    Suppose  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
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be  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  in  Virginia,  worth  ten  dollars 
the  acre  ;  and  twenty  on  an  acre  in  England,  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  the  wheat  to  be  worth  one  dollar  a 
bushel :  suppose,  also,  the  interest,  or  cost  for  the  use  of 
capital,  to  be  the  same  in  both  countries — say  6  per  cent. 
— and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  same :  it  is  manifest,  on  the  supposition,  the 
wages  could  not  commence  in  England  till  $6  (the  interest 
on  $100)  was  paid  ;  while  in  Virginia  it  would  commence 
after  60  cents  (the  interest  on  $10)  was  paid.  And  hence 
in  England,  setting  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  exactions 
of  the  Government  aside,  but  $14  would  be  left  for  wages, 
while  $19  40  would  be  left  in  Virginia ;  and  hence,  the  pro- 
duct of  labor  in  Virginia  out  of  this  greater  residuum,  might 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  leave  still  a  greater  fund  for  the  re- 
ward of  wages.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
of  the  exactions  of  the  Government,  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  paying  less  for  the  capital,  and  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  fund  to  pay  wages. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  and  comparing  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  computation,  I  feel  assured  that, 
with  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties — that  is,  light  taxes 
exacted  on  the  part  of  the  Government — the  only  element 
which  is  against  us  is  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  that  our  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects  would  more  than  counterbalance 
it ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  open  competition 
with  other  countries  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.  We 
would  have  our  full  share  with  the  most  successful ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  exuberance  of  the  home  market,  re- 
lieved from  oppressive  burdens,  would  be  vastly  increased, 
and  be  more  effectually  and  exclusively  commanded  by  the 
productions  of  our  own  manufacturers,  than  it  can  possibly 
be  by  the  unjust,  unconstitutional,  monopolizing,  and  op- 
pressive scheme  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  am  not  ignorant.  Senators,  that  it  is  the  work  of  time 
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and  of  great  delicacy  to  pass  from  the  artificial  condition  in 
which  the  country  has  long  been  placed,  in  reference  to  its 
industr}^,  by  a  mistaken  and  mischievous  system  of  policy. 
Sudden  transitions,  even  to  better  habits  or  better  conditions, 
are  hazardous,  unless  slowly  effected.  With  this  impression, 
I  have  ever  been  averse  to  all  sudden  steps,  both  as  to  the 
currency  and  the  system  of  policy  which  is  now  the  subject 
of  our  deliberation,  bad  as  I  believe  them  both  to  be  ;  and 
deep  as  my  conviction  is  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency  and 
low  duties,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  reach,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  the  points  to  which  I  firmly  believe  they  may  be 
reduced,  consistently  with  the  necessary  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  proper  management  of  our  finances. 

But,  as  pernicious  as  the  prohibitory  or  protective  system 
may  be  on  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  it  is  still 
more  so  on  its  politics  and  morals.  That  they  have  greatly 
degenerated  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  that 
there  is  less  patriotism  and  purity,  and  more  faction,  selfish- 
ness, and  corruption  ;  that  our  public  affairs  are  conducted 
with  less  dignity,  decorum,  and  regard  to  economy,  accoun- 
tability, and  pubUc  faith  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  taint  has 
extended  to  private  as  well  as  pubhc  morals  ;  is,  unhappily, 
but  too  manifest  to  be  denied.  If  all  this  be  traced  back, 
the  ultimate  cause  of  this  deplorable  change  will  be  found 
to  originate  mainly  in  the  fact,  that  the  duties  (or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  taxes  on  the  imports),  from  which  now  tlie 
whole  revenue  is  derived,  are  so  laid,  that  the  most  powerful 
portion  of  the  community — not  in  numbers,  but  influence — 
are  not  only  exempt  from  burden,  but,  in  fact,  according  to 
their  own  conception,  receive  bounties  from  their  operation. 
They  crowd  our  tables  with  petitions,  imploring  Congress  to 
impose  taxes — high  taxes  ;  and  rejoice  at  their  imposition  as 
the  greatest  blessing,  and  deplore  their  defeat  as  the  greatest 
calamity  ;  while  other  portions  regard  them  in  the  opposite 
light,  as  oppressive  and  grievous  burdens.     Now,  Senators,  I 
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appeal  to  you — to  the  candor  and  good  sense  even  of  the 
friends  of  this  bill — whether  these  facts  do  not  furnish  proof 
conclusive,  that  these  high  protective  duties  are  regarded  as 
bounties,  and  not  taxes,  by  these  petitioners,  and  those  who 
support  their  course,  and  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  ?  Can 
stronger  proof  be  offered  ?  Bounties  may  be  implored,  but 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  pray  for  taxes,  burden,  and  op- 
pression, believing  them  to  be  such.  I  again  appeal  to  you, 
and  ask  if  the  power  of  taxation  can  be  perverted  into  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  without  causing  all  of  the  disastrous  consequences,  poli- 
tical and  moral,  which  we  all  deplore  ?  Can  any  thing  be  im- 
agined more  destructive  of  patriotism,  and  more  productive 
of  faction,  selfishness,  and  violence  ;  or  more  hostile  to  all 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  administration  of  the  fis- 
cal department  of  the  Grovernment  ?  Can  those  who  regard 
taxes  as  a  fruitful  source  of  gain,  or  as  the  means  of  averting 
ruin,  regard  extravagance,  waste,  neglect,  or  any  other  means 
by  which  the  expenditures  may  be  increased,  and  the  tax  on 
imports  raised,  with  the  deep  condemnation  which  their  cor- 
rupting consequences  on  the  politics  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity demand  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Government, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  system,  and  its  present  wretched 
condition,  respond. 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  charge  the  evils  which 
have  flowed  from  the  system,  and  the  greater  which  still 
threaten,  exclusively  on  the  manufacturing  interest.  Al- 
though it  ostensibly  originates  with  it,  yet  in  fact  it  is  the 
least  efficient,  and  the  most  divided,  of  all  that  combination 
of  interests  from  which  the  system  draws  its  support. 
Among  them,  the  first  and  most  powerful  is  that  active, 
vigilant,  and  well-trained  corps,  which  lives  on  Government, 
or  expects  to  live  on  it ;  which  prospers  most  when  the  reve- 
nue is  the  greatest,  the  treasury  the  fullest,  and  the  expen- 
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ditures  the  most  profuse  ;  and,  of  course,  is  ever  the  firm 
and  faithful  supporter  of  whatever  system  shall  extract  most 
from  the  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  to  be 
emptied  into  theirs.  The  next  in  order — when  the  Govern- 
ment is  connected  with  the  banks — when  it  receives  their 
notes  in  its  dues,  and  pays  them  away  as  cash,  and  uses  them 
as  its  depositories  and  fiscal  agents — are  the  banking  and 
other  associated  interests,  stockjobbers,  brokers,  and  specula- 
tors ;  and  which,  like  the  other,  profit  the  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connection, — the  higher  the  revenue,  the 
greater  its  surplus  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
It  is  less  numerous,  but  still  more  active  and  powerful,  in 
proportion,  than  the  other.  These  form  the  basis  ;  and  on 
these,  political  aspirants,  who  hope  to  rise  to  power  and  con- 
trol through  it,  rear  their  party  organization.  It  is  they  who 
infuse  into  it  the  vital  principle,  and  give  life  and  energy  and 
direction  to  the  whole.  This  formidable  combination,  thus 
vivified  and  directed,  rose  to  power  in  the  late  great  poUti- 
cal  struggle,  and  is  now  in  the  ascendant ;  and  it  is  to  its 
death-like  efforts  to  maintain  and  consolidate  its  power,  that 
this  and  the  late  session  owe  their  extraordinary  proceedings. 
Its  hope  now  is  centred  in  this  bill.  In  their  estimation, 
without  a  protective  tariff",  all  is  lost ;  and,  with  it,  that 
which  is  now  lost,  may  be  regained. 

I  have  now.  Senators,  said  what  I  intended.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  have  I  spoken  at  all  ?  It  is  not  from  the  expec- 
tation of  changing  a  single  vote  on  the  opposite  side.  That 
is  hopeless.  The  indications,  during  this  discussion^  show, 
beyond  doubt,  a  foregone  determination  on  the  part  of  its 
advocates  to  vote  for  the  bill,  without  the  slightest  amend- 
ment, be  its  defects  or  errors  ever  so  great.  They  have  shut 
their  eyes  and  closed  their  ears.  The  voice  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  could  not  reach  their  understandings.  Why,  then, 
have  I  raised  mine.^  Because  my  hope  is  in  trulh. 
"  Crushed  to  earth,  it  will  rise  again."     It  is  rising ;  and  I 
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have  added  my  voice  to  hasten  its  resurrection.  Great  al- 
ready is  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  since  1828. 
Then  the  plantation  States,  as  they  were  called,  stood  alone 
against  this  false  and  oppressive  system.  We  had  scarcely 
an  ally  beyond  their  limits ;  and  we  had  to  throw  off  the 
crushing  burden  it  imposed,  as  we  best  could,  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  Very  different  is  the  case  now. 
On  whatever  side  the  eye  is  turned,  firm  and  faithful  allies 
are  to  be  seen.  The  great  popular  party  is  already  rallied 
almost  en  masse  around  the  banner  which  is  leading  the 
party  to  its  final  triumph.  The  few  that  still  lag,  will  soon 
be  rallied  under  its  ample  folds.    On  that  banner  is  inscribed : 

FREE  TRADE  ;  LOW  DUTIES  ;  NO  DEBT  ;  SEPARATION  FROM 
BANKS  ;  ECONOMY  ;  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  STRICT  ADHER- 
ENCE TO  THE  CONSTITUTION.  Victory  in  such  a  case  will  be 
great  and  glorious ;  and  if  its  principles  be  faithfully  and 
firmly  adhered  to,  after  it  is  achieved,  much  will  it  redound 
to  the  honor  of  those  by  whom  it  will  have  been  won  ;  and 
long  will  it  perpetuate  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 
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On  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August 
27th,  1842. 

[The  Bill  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  preceding  speech, 
having  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  another  was  introduced  in  its 
stead,  which,  on  its  passage,  drew  from  Mr.  Calhoun  the  following 
remarks : — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  ;  he  felt  it  due  to  himself,  and  those 
he  represented,  that  he  should  give  his  opinion  on  this  bill, 
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and  the  reasons  that  were  alleged  for  its  passage.  The  hour 
was  late,  and  the  time  short,  and  he  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

He  would  begin  with  premising  that  it  was  apparent  a 
large  portion  of  the  party  in  power  were  much  embarrassed 
in  determining  how  they  should  vote  on  this  bill.  But,  if 
he  might  be  permitted  to  decide,  he  would  say  that,  if  they 
had  some  cause  for  mortification  (as  they  certainly  had), 
they  had  still  greater  for  exultation.  If  one  of  their  favorite 
measures  was  lost  by  its  passage,  another  and  still  greater 
and  more  important  favorite  would  become  a  law,  if  appear- 
ances did  not  deceive.  For  his  part,  he  regarded  this  (now, 
as  he  feared,  on  the  eve  of  passage)  as  a  measure  more  tho- 
roughly for  protection,  and  less  for  revenue,  than  any  which 
had  ever  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  same,  without  material  alteration,  excepting  the 
omission  of  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  which  recently  passed 
this  body,  and  fell  under  the  veto  of  the  Executive.  That, 
he  had  already  shown,  was,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
onerous  ever  introduced  into  the  Senate.  What  he  now  pro- 
posed was,  to  show  that  the  burden  of  this  was  more  for 
protection,  and  less  for  revenue,  than  any  preceding  measure, 
not  excepting  the  one  vetoed. 

An  examination  of  this  bill  will  show  that  there  is  not 
an  article  manufactured  in  the  country,  nor  one  which  might 
come  into  competition  with  one  that  is,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  high  protective  duties.  In  the  latter  description 
may  be  placed  linen,  silks,  worsted — which  though  not 
articles  manufactured  in  the  country,  are  subject  to  as  high 
duties  as  those  that  are,  in  order  to  give  the  home  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollens  the  exclusive  monopoly,  if 
possible,  of  the  market.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there 
is  not  a  raw  material  scarcely,  on  which  manufactures 
operate,  or  any  material  which  is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
manufacturing,  which  is  not  admitted  duty  free,  or  subject 
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to  a  very  light  one.  But  this  is  not  all.  Most  of  the  arti- 
cles for  which  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  are  ex- 
changed abroad,  are  subject  to  light  duties  ;  and  the  two 
principal  ones  (tea  and  coifee)  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
exchanged,  are  admitted  duty  free.  It  is  that,  as  he  had 
stated,  which  makes  the  main  difference  between  this  and 
the  vetoed  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  articles  for 
which  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  including 
provisions  of  every  description,  and  the  great  staples  of  the 
country,  are  almost  exclusively  exchanged,  are  subject  to 
high  duties  :  such  as  wines,  silks,  worsted,  cottons,  linens, 
cutlery,  hardware,  woollens  and  the  other  products  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  The  bill,  in  short,  is  framed 
throughout  with  the  greatest  art  and  skill,  to  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  one  branch  of  industry  from  all  burdens  and 
shackles,  and  to  subject  the  other  exclusively  to  them  ;  and 
well  may  our  political  opponents  raise  their  heads,  amidst 
their  many  defeats,  and  exult  at  beholding  a  favorite 
measure — one,  above  all  others,  indispensable  to  their  entire 
system  of  policy — about  to  be  consimamated  ;  and  that,  un- 
fortunately, by  aid  from  our  ranks.  Who  could  have  be- 
lieved, but  a  few  days  since,  that  such  an  event  would 
shortly  occur  '^ 

It  results  from  aU  that  is  stated,  that  this  bill  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  protection,  with 
the  least  of  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  the  duties 
proposed,  which  all  of  the  adroit  skill  of  its  authors  could 
combine  ;  and  its  result  will  be  the  least  amount  of  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  burden  on  the  consumer.  In  that  re- 
spect, there  is  no  other  bill  ever  passed  to  be  compared  to  it ; 
no,  not  that  of  1816,  nor  1824,  nor  1828  ;  nor  even  its  im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  bill  vetoed  ;  for  that  fell  far  short, 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  duty  in  this  on  tea  and 
coffee.  He  hazarded  little  in  saying  that,  if  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  the  protected  articles  were  reduced  two-thirds, 
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they  would  yield  a  third  more  to  the  treasury  ;  and  that  for 
every  dollar  this  bill  puts  into  the  public  coifers,  it  will  put 
three  at  least  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers,  unless 
(what  would  be  worse,  and  which,  he  believed,  would  prove 
to  be  the  case)  it  should  annihilate  that  amount  and  more  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  general  im- 
poverishment of  the  community. 

But  our  political  friends  who  are  about  (unfortunately, 
as  he  believed)  to  give  this  bill  their  votes,  endeavor  to  con- 
sole us  by  telling  us  it  is  a  mere  provisional  measure,  in- 
tended to  meet  present  exigencies  ;  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
pealed or  greatly  modified  in  a  short  time  after  we  get  into 
power.  They  doubtless  think  so  ;  but  will  it  be  the  case  .? 
Can  they,  on  reflection,  seriously  believe  that  the  necessity, 
which  they  plead  in  excuse  for  their  votes,  will  be  less  then 
than  it  is  now  ? 

Do  they  really  think  that  the  manufacturers  will  be 
better  able  to  bear  a  reduction  of  these  high  duties,  about  to 
be  imposed,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  save  them,  than  they  are  now 
to  do  without  them  ?  If  they  do,  they  will  be  wofuUy  mis- 
taken. We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  effect  of  high  duties  is  not  to  decrease  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  them,  but  the  reverse — to  increase  the 
necessity  of  raising  them  still  higher.  This  bill  itself  fur- 
nishes some  striking  evidence  of  the  fact.  Among  the 
articles  on  which  it  imposes  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  is  that 
of  coarse  cottons — rates  not  less  than  100  per  cent,  on  some 
descriptions  ;  and  they  are  the  very  articles  so  highly  favored 
by  the  tarift'  of  1816,  under  the  minimum  duty,  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  so  kindly  brought 
to  his  recollection  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  We  were 
then  told  (as  we  now  are  of  this  bill)  that  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
visional measure  to  protect  an  infant  manufacture,  which,  in 
a  few  years  would  protect  itself  by  its  own  intrinsic  energy  ; 
and  yet  now,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
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manufacturers  of  the  same  articles  come  and  ask  a  still 
higher  duty,  in  proportion,  than  what  they  then  did.  Again  : 
another  favored  article,  at  that  period,  was  rolled  iron — to 
protect  which  against  the  foreign,  a  duty  of  $30  per  ton  was 
laid  on  the  imported ;  and  now,  also,  its  manufacturers  come 
again,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  and  ask  a  duty  of  $25 
per  ton  ;  which  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  present  cost 
greater  than  the  rate  per  cent,  in  1816 — being  not  less  than 
100  per  cent.  He  would  add  another  item — that  of  cotton 
bagging  and  bale  rope  ;  on  which  the  rate  per  cent,  is  much 
higher,  as  now  proposed  by  this  bill,  than  under  the  tariffs 
of  1824  or  1828  ;  although  we  had  then  the  same  assurance 
as  to  it  as  we  have  now  as  to  this  bill — that  it  was  provi- 
sional, and  that  the  home  market  would  soon  furnish  a 
cheaper  and  better  article.  In  fact,  the  whole  bill,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  declarations  of  its  advocates — that  the 
manufactures  must  go  down  unless  these  duties  are  imposed 
— forms  a  volume  of  evidence  that  the  whole  effects  of  all  past 
protection,  from  1816  to  this  day,  have  been  but  to  require 
still  higher.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  system,  as 
he  had  proved  when  the  vetoed  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
that  ever}'  duty  imposed  had  but  the  effect  of  requiring  a  still 
higher.  The  cry  ever  has  been  "  more,  more,  more."  The 
more  it  has  been  supported,  the  more  it  required  to  be 
supported. 

Those,  then,  of  our  political  friends  who  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  deceive  themselves,  in  supposing  they  are  im- 
posing a  provisional  or  temporary  burden.  It  is  easy  to  put 
on  the  burden,  but  it  will  prove  hard  to  take  it  off — as  we 
have  had  ample  experience.  The  exigency  under  which  they, 
unfortunately,  suppose  they  are  compelled  to  vote  for  it,  will 
be  as  great — nay,  greater — against  repealing  or  reducing  the 
duties- it  imposes,  hereafter,  as  it  is  now  to  impose  them.  In- 
stead of  being  less  dependent,  the  operatives,  who  live  by 
the  bounties  it  grants,  will  be  more  numerous,  and  more  de- 
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pendent ;  and,  if  to  refuse  to  impose  these  duties  now  would 
subject  them  to  starvation,  as  we  are  told, — to  repeal  or  re- 
duce them  hereafter  would  more  certainly  be  followed  (and 
that,  to  a  greater  extent)  by  the  same  effect.  He  would 
tell  those  who  were  about  to  take  the  fatal  step,  that  they 
were  about  to  do  what  could  not  be  undone  short  of  the  ex- 
treme medicine  of  the  constitution ;  unless  the  excess  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  push  the  system  should  bring  an 
empty  treasury  into  the  conflict  with  protection,  or  the  great 
advance  of  intelligence  should  teach  the  many  that  the  whole 
scheme,  with  all  its  plausible  catch-phrases,  is  but  a  device 
of  the  few  to  live  on  the  products  of  their  labor. 

Such,  at  least,  was  his  conception ;  and,  he  believed  he 
might  say  that  of  the  many  friends  around  him,  and  who, 
with  him,  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  And  what  are  the  mo- 
tives which  are  held  out  to  us  to  give  it  our  support  ?  We 
arc  told  by  its  friends  and  advocates  that  its  passage  would 
settle  the  question.  They  say  the  country  needs  repose  ;  and 
that  its  business  and  prosperity  cannot  be  revived  till  it  is 
attained.  That  may  be  admitted.  But  will  the  passage  of 
this  bill  settle  the  question,  and  give  repose  ?  The  very 
reverse.  It  wiU  greatly  increase  the  agitation.  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  controversy  are  so  directly  hostile,  that 
the  question  can  never  be  settled  till  one  or  the  other  shall 
permanently  prevail.  There  is  (and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  can  be)  no  compromise  between  those  who  hold  that 
the  power  of  levying  duties  was  given  only  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and 
can  constitutionally  and  honestly  be  exercised  only  for  that 
purpose ;  and  those  who  hold  that,  in  laying  duties  for  the 
wants  of  the  Government,  they  may  at  the  same  time,  be 
laid  for  the  purpose  of  taking  money  from  one  portion  of  the 
community,  to  give  to  another.  The  great  struggle  between 
these  conflicting  principles  now  is,  which  shall  gain  the  per- 
manent ascendency.     This  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  would,  at 
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least  for  the  present,  give  it  to  the  side  of  monopoly,  and 
against  the  side  of  equal  rights  ;  and  if  that  ascendency  be- 
come permanent — if  its  passage  should  settle  the  question, 
as  its  advocates  fondly  hope,  in  vain  will  be  our  victories  at 
this  and  the  extra  session  for  popular  institutions.  The 
popular  party,  of  which  we  are  members,  must  go  down; 
and  our  opponents,  with  their  policy,  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  will  rise  perma- 
nently in  the  ascendant.  Justice  and  equality — justice 
rigidly  enforced,  and  equality  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
State  and  State,  and  one  portion  of  the  country  and  another, 
are  essential  elements  of  our  system  of  Governments,  and 
of  the  party  to  which  we  profess  to  belong ;  and  no  system 
of  policy  can  be  admitted,  which  shall  permanently  depart 
from  them  without  fatal  consequences  to  both.  Already,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  declarations  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate),  and  other  advocates  of  this 
measure,  the  protective  policy  which  this  bill  carries,  so  far, 
has  made  fearful  changes  for  the  worse  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  our  country.  According  to  their  represen- 
tations, the  operatives  engaged  in  manufactures  which  have 
been  forced  into  existence  by  the  system,  depend  for  their 
bread  on  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  such  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  movement  of  this  Government  consistent  with 
the  bold  and  independent  spirit  of  freemen .?  Can  a  popula- 
tion be  relied  on  to  watch  over  and  control  its  movements 
or  resist  its  encroachments,  when,  whether  they  shall  live  or 
starve  depends  on  the  change  of  two  or  three  votes  in  this  or 
the  other  House — and  this,  too,  depending,  perhaps,  on  no 
higher  consideration  than  the  calculation  of  political  chances  ? 
That  any  portion  of  our  population  should  be  in  so  low  and 
dependent  a  condition,  excited  his  commiseration.  If  such 
are  the  blessings  of  the  system, — if  it  can  so  humble,  in  so 
short  a  time,  the  once  proud,  hardy,  and  independent  yeo- 
manry of  New  England, — he  for  one,  would  infinitely  rather 
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see  the  portion  of  the  Union  where  his  lot  is  cast,  impover- 
ished by  its  exactions,  but  still  retaining  its  erect  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  than  wallowing  in  all  the  wealth  it  can  bestow. 

The  portion  of  our  party  who  have  unfortimately  sepa- 
rated from  us  on  this  measure,  rest  their  support  on  different 
grounds.  They  plead,  in  the  first  place,  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  as  a  justification  of  their  vote.  That  it  is  bad  ; 
that  the  demands  on  it  are  urgent  and  great,  and  its  means 
of  meeting  them  small ;  that  the  public  credit  is  prostrated ; 
and  that  the  agent,  who  has  been  idly  sent  abroad  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan,  has  been  treated  with  scorn,  was,  he  appre- 
liended,  but  too  true,  and  truly  to  be  lamented.  But  who 
are  responsible  ?  He  and  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber are  not.  We  had  no  agency  in  the  measures  which  have 
led  to  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  resist  it.  We 
saw  the  danger  at  the  extra  session  ;  \and  raised  then,  and 
have  continued  ever  since  to  raise,  our  warning  voice  against 
it.  We  oi)posed  the  withdrawal  from  the  treasury  of  the 
revenue  from  the  land — resisted  the  creation  of  the  debt ; 
we  called  on  those  in  power  to  retrench  and  economize  in 
time ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  last  thing  they  thought  of  was 
the  ways  and  means.  It  was  the  last  at  the  extra  session, 
as  it  is  now  the  last  at  this.  He  stopped  not  to  inquire 
whether  this  strange  course  was  the  effect  of  negligence  or 
design,  on  the  part  of  those  in  power — designed  to  force  this, 
their  favorite  measure  of  policy,  through ;  and  whether  our 
political  friends,  who  intend  to  vote  for  it,  on  the  ground  of 
the  exigency  of  the  treasury,  are  not,  without  intending  it, 
but  consummating  that  design. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  bound  to  relieve  the 
treasury,  without  inquiring  into  the  fact,  by  whom,  or  in 
what  manner  its  embarrassment  was  caused.  That  may  be 
admitted ;  but  surely,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  re- 
medy, if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  those  who  are  re- 
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sponsible,  who  have  caused  the  mischief, — ^and  not  those  who 
have  warred  against  it,  and  opposed  the  measures  that  have 
led  to  it, — ought  to  yield.  It  is  going  too  far  on  their  part, 
after  they  have  done  the  mischief,  to  refuse  to  remedy  it. 
unless  we  shall  agree  to  join  them  in  a  measure  as  bad,  to 
say  the  least,  as  the  disease. 

But  admit  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that 
speedily,  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and  revive  public  credit ; 
and  that  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  is  on  us ;  how  does 
it  happen  that  this  imperious  necessity  should  attach  to  this 
particular  measure,  and  none  other  ?  Why  not  vote  for  the 
measure  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  to  go  back  to 
the  Compromise  Act  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1841, — when 
six-tenths  of  the  duty  above  20  per  cent,  still  remained  to 
come  off, — and  which  would  afford  a  greater  revenue  to  the 
treasury,  and  protection  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  to 
the  manufacturers  ?  The  objection,  it  seems,  was,  that  it 
proposed  to  subject  tea  and  coftee  to  a  moderate  amount  of 
duty,  and  that  only  till  the  debt  was  paid.  Without  under- 
taking to  deny  or  affirm  whether  the  objections  to  taxing 
those  articles  are  as  great  as  has  been  alleged,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  there  were  many  considerations  which 
make  them  peculiarly  fit  subjects  for  revenue.  In  the  first 
place,  duty  imposed  on  them  acted  as  a  bounty  to  no  one. 
Whatever  the  people  might  pay  for  consuming  them,  would 
go  exclusively  into  the  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of 
monopolists.  In  the  next  place,  they  were  objects  of  gene- 
ral use  over  the  whole  country,  and  by  every  class,  which 
would  make  a  duty  on  them  fall  on  all,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  consumption  ;  and,  finally,  they  are  received 
in  exchange  to  a  great  extent,  for  domestic  manufactures, 
and  a  duty  on  them  would  have  the  efiect  of  throwing  some 
portion  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  the 
privileged  interest.  And  yet,  with  all  these  considerations 
in  their  favor,  as  fit  subjects  of  taxation,  it  seems  that  the 
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objection  to  any  measure  including  them  is  so  great,  that 
this  odious,  unequal,  unjust,  oppressive,  anti-republican,  and 
unconstitutional  measure  of  our  opponents,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it,  however  objectionable  the  measure  including 
them  might  be  in  other  respects. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  measure  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mer- 
rick) proposed  one  to  lay  20  per  cent,  on  imports,  adding 
to  their  cost  25  per  cent,  for  home  valuation — a  measure 
that  would  give  much  more  revenue  than  this  bill ;  whilst 
it  would  leave  the  Distribution  Act  undisturbed.  And  yet, 
with  all  their  profession  of  attachment  to  that  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  political  friends  of  the  mover,  and  all  the  anxiety 
felt  for  the  state  of  the  treasury  by  the  supporters  of  this 
bill,  it  received  a  very  feeble  support. 

Another,  and  the  last,  was  moved  as  a  substitute  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevier),  which  proposed  to  im- 
pose a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  cost,  with  the 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  home  valuation,  on  all  ar- 
ticles which  paid  a  duty,  before  30th  June  last,  above  20 
per  cent. — ^making  the  duty  on  them  about  equal  to  27^  per 
cent.,  and  to  leave  the  duties  at  or  below  20  per  cent.,  as 
they  then  stood  ;  which  would  have  yielded  more  revenue 
than  this  bill,  and  afforded,  with  the  cash  duties,  a  protec- 
tion of  about  33  per  cent,  on  the  protected  articles.  This, 
too,  failed  ;  and  that,  on  an  objection  to  one  uniform  average 
ad  valorem  duty  on  all  articles.  There  are  certainly  strong 
objections,  on  revenue  principles,  when  the  rate  of  duty  is 
high,  to  such  an  average  duty  ;  but,  when  a  low  rate,  it  has 
many  and  great  advantages,  and,  among  others,  its  simpli- 
city and  impartiality,  and  the  strong  resistance  it  opposes  to 
an  increase,  by  enlisting  every  interest  against  it.  But  a 
conclusive  answer  will  be  found  to  the  objection  in  the  fact, 
that  the  measure  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
not  subject  all  articles  to  one  uniform  average  ad  valorem 
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duty,  as  is  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  it  provided  for  sev- 
eral separate  classes — one  at  25,  another  at  20,  and  others 
below — which  experience  would  seem  to  favor  as  a  mode 
preferable  to  all  others  imposing  duties.  But  give  to  the 
objection  its  greatest  strength,  and  how  inconsiderable  is  it, 
compared  to  the  overwhelming  objections  to  this  bill. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  voted  for  each  of  these  measures 
— not  that  I  was  prepared  to  adopt  them  as  they  were 
moved — ^but  because  I  regarded  them  as  intended  for  revenue 
and  not  protection,  and  believed  them  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  bill  calculated  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasury,  and  also  to  extricate  the  country  from 
existing  difficulties,  so  far  as  it  could  be  effected  by  the  fiscal 
action  of  the  Government  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received  satisfied  me 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing  any  thing  which  would 
accord  with  my  views. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  voting  for  this  bill  was  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  manufactures.  Admitting  it  to 
be  true,  to  the  extent  alleged,  he  would  ask  if  the  other 
business  of  the  community  was  less  embarrassed ;  and  if  it 
was  just,  equal,  safe,  constitutional,  or  consistent  with 
sound  principles,  to  reheve  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
others  ? 

Another,  and  a  final  reason  remains  to  be  stated, — that 
it  would  suspend  the  Distribution  Act.  He  acknowledged 
its  force.  No  one  more  strongly  objected  to  that  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  measure  than  he  did,  or  placed  a 
higher  estimate  on  the  importance  of  expunging  it  from  the 
statute  book ;  but,  bad  as  the  measure  is,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  worse  than  this,  or  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  substituting  it  in  its  place.  But  suppose  them  to  be 
equally  objectionable',  there  was  this  difference  between  them : 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  than 
from  this.     There  was  no  comparison  in  the  extent  and  the 
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strength  of  the  interests  that  would  be  enlisted  in  favor  of 
distribution  :  while  the  whole  of  our  party  are  united  and 
zealous  against  that,  the  feebler  measure,  but,  unfortunately, 
divided  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  would  seem,  in  reference 
to  this,  the  stronger.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  repeal 
of  the  Distribution  Act  by  the  next  Congress,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  our  party  and  the  Executive  Department 
against  it,  was  as  certain  almost  as  any  future  event ;  yet 
he  was  ready  to  make  considerable  sacrifice  for  immediate 
riddance  from  that  odious  measure,  but  nothing  like  as  great 
as  voting  for  this  bill. 

No  one  could  more  sincerely  deplore  that  any  portion  of 
our  political  friends  should  bring  themselves  to  support  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  so  strongly  opposed,  and  which  he 
sincerely  believed  to  be  directly  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  party,  and  our  free  and  popular  institutions.  He  doubted 
not  but  that  they  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  but  he 
did  hope  that  they  would  retain  the  strong  repugnance  they 
express  to  a  measure,  which  they  think  themselves,  under  cir- 
cumstances, compelled  to  support,  and  will  rally  at  an  early 
period,  not  only  in  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
to  free  the  country  from  its  blighting  effects,  but  will  take 
the  lead  in  its  overthrow. 
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On  the  Treaty  of  WashiDgton,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  August  28th,  1842. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  his  object  in  rising  was  not  to 
advocate  or  oppose  the  treaty,  but  simply  to  state  the  rea- 
sons that  would  govern  him  in  voting  for  its  ratification.  The 
question,  according  to  his  conception,  was  not  whether  it 
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was  all  we  could  desire,  or  whether  it  was  liable  to  this  or 
that  objection  ;  but  whether  it  was  such  an  one  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  adopt  or  reject.  Thus  regarded,  it  was  his  intention  to 
state  fairly  the  reasons  in  favor  of  and  against  its  ratification  ; 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  weight,  beginning  with  the 
portion  relating  to  the  Northeastern  boundary,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  Was  the  immediate  and  prominent  object  of 
the  negotiation. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  boundary  for  which  the  State  of  Maine  contended  was 
the  true  one,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 ; 
and  had  accordingly  so  recorded  his  vote,  after  a  deliberate 
investigation  of  the  subject.  But,  although  such  was  his 
opinion,  he  did  not  doubt,  at  the  time,  that  the  boundary 
could  only  be  settled  by  a  compromise  line.  We  had  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  doubtful  at  an  early  period  during  the 
administration  of  Washington  ;  and  more  recently  and  ex- 
plicitly, by  stipulating  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  power,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  doubt,  thus 
admitted  on  our  part  to  exist,  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  who  had  been  mutu- 
ally selected  as  the  arbiter  under  the  treaty.  So  strong,  in- 
deed was  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  impression  that  the  dispute  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  compromise  or  conventional  line,  that 
he  said  to  a  friend  in  the  then  Cabinet  (when  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  a  few  years  since  for  a  special  mission  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary,  and  his  name, 
among  others,  was  mentioned  for  the  place),  that  the  ques- 
tion could  only  be  settled  by  compromise  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  distinguished  citizen  of  the  section  ought  to  be 
selected  ;  and  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Southern  man,  ought 
to  be  thought  of.  With  these  previous  impressions,  he  was 
prepared,  when  the  negotiation  opened,  to  expect  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  (as  it  has  been) 
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on  a  compromise  line.  Notwithstanding,  when  it  was  first 
announced  that  the  line  agreed  on  included  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line  awarded 
by  the  King  of  Holland,  he  was  incredulous,  and  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  it.  His  first  impression  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  strongly  against  it,  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  fixed  on  the  river  St.  John,  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  River, 
taking  the  St.  Francis  branch  (the  one  selected  by  the  King 
of  Holland)  as  the  natural  and  proper  compromise  boun- 
dary, including  in  our  limits  all  the  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  lying  north  of  Eel  River,  and  west  and  south  of  the 
St.  John,  above  its  junction ;  and  all  the  other  within  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  he  re- 
solved not  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  treaty  on  rumor  or  imperfect  information  ;  but  to  wait 
imtil  the  whole  subject  was  brought  before  the  Senate  offi- 
cially, and  then  to  make  it  up  on  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  after  deliberate  and  mature  reflec- 
tion ;  and  this  he  had  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality. What  he  now  proposes  was,  to  give  the  result, 
with  the  reasons  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  would  govern 
his  vote  on  the  ratification. 

He  still  believed  that  the  boundary  which  he  had  fixed  in 
his  OTvn  mind  was  the  natural  and  proper  one  ;  but  as  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  question  for  them  to  decide  was 
— Are  the  objections  to  the  boundary  as  actually  agreed  on, 
and  the  stipulations  connected  with  it,  such  as  ought  to 
cause  its  rejection  .?  In  deciding  it,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  boundary  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  question  belonging  much  more  to  the  State  of  Maine 
than  to  the  Union.  It  is,  in  truth,  but  the  boundary  of  that 
State  ;  and  it»  makes  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  only  by  being  the  exterior  boundary  of  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  her  sovereignty  and  soil 
that  are  in  dispute,  except  the  portion  of  the  latter  that  still 
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remains  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  it  belongs  in  the  first  place 
to  her,  and  to  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  her  right  of  soil  is 
involved,  to  say  what  their  rights  and  interests  are,  and 
what  is  required  to  be  done.  The  rest  of  the  Union  is  bound 
to  defend  them  in  their  just  claim  ;  and  to  assent  to  what 
they  may  be  willing  to  assent,  in  settling  the  claim  in  con- 
test, if  there  should  be  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
interest,  honor,  or  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It  is 
thus  the  controversy  has  ever  been  regarded.  It  is  well 
known  that  President  Jackson  would  readily  have  agreed 
to  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  had  not  Maine  ob- 
jected ;  and  that  to  overcome  her  objection,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  Congress  to  give  her,  in  order  to  get 
her  consent,  one  million  of  acres  of  the  public  domain,  worth, 
at  the  minimum  price,  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars. The  case  is  now  reversed.  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
have  both  assented  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  far 
as  the  question  of  the  boundary  affects  their  peculiar  inter- 
est, through  commissioners  vested  with  fuU  powers  to  re- 
present them  ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is — Shall 
we  reject  that  to  which  they  have  assented  ?  Shall  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  refusing  to  agree  to  the  award  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  because  Maine  objected,  now  reverse  its  course,  and 
refuse  to  agree  to  that  which  she  and  Massachusetts  have 
both  assented  to  ?  There  may,  indeed,  be  reasons  strong 
enough  to  authorize  such  a  course  ;  but  they  must  be  such 
as  will  go  to  prove  that  we  cannot  give  our  assent  consis- 
tently w^th  the  interests,  the  honor,  or  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  These  have  not  been  assigned,  and,  he  would  add, 
if  there  be  any  such,  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  them. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  assent  of  Maine  was 
coerced.  She  certainly  desired  to  obtain  a  more  favorable 
boundary ;  but  when  the  alternative  was  presented  of  an- 
other reference  to  arbitration,  she  waived  her  objection,  as 
far  as  she  was  individually  concerned,  rather  than  incur  the 
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risk,  delay,  uncertainty  and  vexation  of  another  submission 
of  her  claims  to  arbitration ;  and  left  it  to  the  Senate,  the 
constituted  authority  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  decide 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  treaty,  as  it  relates  to  the  whole 
Union.  In  so  doing,  she  has,  in  his  opinion,  acted  wisely 
and  patriotically — wisely  for  herself,  and  patriotically  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  She  has  not  got,  indeed, 
all  she  desired  ;  and  has  even  lost  territory,  if  the  treaty  be 
compared  with  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland ;  but,  as  an 
offset,  that  which  she  has  lost  is  of  little  value,  while  that 
which  she  retains  has  been  greatly  increased  in  value  by  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty.  The  whole  amount 
lost,  is  about  half  a  million  of  acres.  It  lies  along  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  highlands,  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
east,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  little  value  for  soil,  timber, 
or  any  thing  else — a  sterile  region,  in  a  severe,  inhospitable 
clime.  Against  this  loss,  she  has  acquired  the  right  to  navi- 
gate tlie  river  St.  John  ;  and  that,  not  only  to  float  down 
the  timber  on  its  banks,  but  all  the  productions  of  the  exten- 
sive, well- timbered,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  a  sterile  por- 
tion of  the  State  that  lies  on  her  side  of  the  basin  of  that 
river  and  its  tributaries.  But  this  is  not  all.  She  also  gains 
what  is  vastly  more  valuable — the  right  to  ship  them  on  the 
same  terms  as  colonial  productions  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonial  possessions. 

These  great  and  important  advantages  will  probably 
double  the  value  of  that  extensive  region,  and  make  it  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  portions  of  the  State. 
Estimated  by  a  mere  moneyed  standard,  these  advantages 
are  worth,  he  would  suppose,  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  Maine  without  them.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
sum  of  about  $200,000  to  be  paid  her  for  the  expenses  of 
defending  her  territory,  and  $300,000  to  her  and  Massachu- 
setts in  equal  moieties,  in  consequence  of  their  assent  to  the 
boundary  and  the  equivalents  received,  it  must  be  apparent 
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that  Maine  has  not  made  a  bad  exchange  in  accepting  the 
treaty,  as  compared  with  the  award,  as  far  as  her  separate 
interest  is  concerned.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  she  is  the 
rightful  judge  of  her  own  interests  ;  and  her  assent  is  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  our  assent,  provided  that  to  which  she  has 
assented  does  not  involve  too  great  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part  ot 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  of  their  honor  or  safety.  So  far  from 
this,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  Union  is  concerned,  the  sacri- 
fice is  small  and  the  gain  great.  They  are  under  solemn 
constitutional  obligations  to  defend  Maine,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Union,  against  invasion,  and  to  protect  her 
territory,  cost  what  it  may,  at  every  hazard.  The  power, 
claiming  what  she  contended  to  be  hers,  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest  on  earth  ;  the  dispute  is  of  long  standing, 
and  of  a  character  difficult  to  be  adjusted  ;  and,  however 
clear  the  right  of  Maine  may  be  regarded  in  the  abstract,  it 
has  been  made  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  admissions,  for 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  is  responsible.  To  ter- 
minate such  a  controversy,  vsdth  the  assent  of  the  party  im- 
mediately interested,  by  paying  the  small  sum  of  half 
a  million, — of  which  a  large  part  (say  ^200,000)  is  un- 
questionably due  to  Maine,  and  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
her  without  the  treaty, — is  indeed  a  small  sacrifice,  a  fortu- 
nate deliverance.  President  Jackson  was  willing  to  allow 
her,  as  has  been  stated,  more  than  twice  as  much  for  her  as- 
sent to  the  award  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  showed  his  wisdom, 
whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  Those, 
at  least,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  will  not  charge  him  with 
being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  Union 
in  making  the  ofier ;  and  yet  the  charge  which  they  make 
against  this  portion  of  the  treaty  does,  by  implication,  sub- 
ject what  he  was  ready  to  do  to  a  similar  one. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  territory  which  England  would 
acquire  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  awarded  line,  would  greatly 
strengthen  her  frontier,  and  weaken  ours  ;  and  would  there- 
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by  endanger  the  safety  of  the  country  in  that  quarter.  He 
did  not  profess  to  be  deeply  versed  in  military  science  ;  but, 
according  to  his  conception,  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
objection.  It  was,  if  he  did  not  mistake,  the  very  last  point  on 
our  whole  frontier,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Superior,  on  which  an  expedition  would  be  organ- 
ized on  either  side  to  attack  the  possessions  of  the  other. 
In  a  military  point  of  view,  our  loss  is  as  nothing  in  that 
quarter;  while  in  another,  and  a  much  more  important 
quarter,  our  gain  by  the  treaty  is  great,  in  the  same  point  of 
view.  He  referred  to  that  provision  by  which  we  acquire 
Rouse's  Point,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  among  the  most  important  military  positions  on 
the  whole  line  of  our  eastern  and  northern  frontier, — whether 
it  be  regarded  in  reference  to  offensive  or  defensive  operations. 
He  well  remembered  the  deep  sensation  caused  among  mili- 
tary men  in  consequence  of  its  loss  ;  and  he  would  leave  the 
question  of  loss  or  gain,  in  a  military  point  of  view  (taking 
the  two  together),  to  their  decision,  without  the  least  doubt 
what  it  would  be. 

But  if  it  should  be  thought  by  any  one  that  these  con- 
siderations, as  conclusive  as  they  seemed  to  be,  were  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  ratification  of  this  portion  of  the 
treaty,  there  were  others,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  per- 
fectly conclusive.  He  referred  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
would  be  left,  if  the  treaty  should  be  rejected.  He  would 
ask — if,  after  having  agreed  at  Ghent  to  refer  the  subject  to 
arbitration,  and,  after  having  refused  to  agree  to  the  award 
made  under  that  reference,  by  an  arbitrator  of  our  own  selec- 
tion, we  should  now  reject  this  treaty,  negotiated  by  our  own 
Secretary  of  State,  under  our  own  eyes,  and  which  had  pre- 
viously received  the  assent  of  the  States  immediately  inter- 
ested— ^whether  there  would  be  the  shghtest  prospect  that 
another  equally  favorable  would  ever  be  obtained.  On  the 
contrary,  would  wc  not  stand  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
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ever,  in  reference  to  our  claim  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be 
almost  certain  that  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  the  basin  of 
the  St.  John,  and  Great  Britain  gain  all  for  which  she  ever 
contended,  strengthened  as  she  would  be  by  the  disclosures 
made  during  this  discussion  ?  *     He  was  far  from  asserting 

*  [The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rives,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  will  show  what  the  disclo- 
sures were  : — 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  therefore,  in  looking  back  to  the  public 
and  solemn  acts  of  the  Government,  and  of  successive  administrations, 
that  the  time  has  passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  we  could  be  justified  in 
making  the  precise  line  of  boundary  claimed  by  us  the  subject  of  a  sine 
qua  non  of  negotiation,  or  of  the  ultima  ratio — of  an  assertion  by  force. 
Did  a  second  arbitration,  then,  afford  the  prospect  of  a  more  satisfactory 
result  ?  This  expedient  seemed  to  be  equally  rejected  by  all  parties — by 
the  United  States,  by  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  State  of  Maine.  If  such 
an  alternative  should  be  contemplated  by  any  one  as  preferable  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made,  it  is  fit  to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  and 
uncertainty^  as  M^ell  as  the  inevitable  delay  and  expense,  incident  to  that 
mode  of  decision.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  instance  of  the  arbitra- 
tion by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  how  much  weight  a  tribunal  of  that 
sort  is  inclined  to  give  to  the  argument  of  convenience,  and  a  supposed 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1773,  against  the 
literal  and  positive  terms  employed  by  the  instrument  in  its  description 
of  limits.  Is  there  no  danger,  in  the  event  of  another  arbitration,  that  a 
farther  research  into  the  public  archives  of  Europe  might  bring  to  light 
some  embarrassing  (even  though  apocryphal)  document,  to  throw  a  new 
shade  of  plausible  doubt  on  the  clearness  of  our  title,  in  the  view  of  a 
sovereign  arbiter?  Such  a  document  has  already  been  communicated  % 
the  committee ;  and  I  feel  it  (said  Mr.  R.)  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before 
the  Senate,  that  they  may  fully  appreciate  its  bearings,  and  determine  for 
themselves  the  weight  and  importance  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  due  to 
the  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman  (Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Boston), 
by  whom  the  document  referred  to  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
France,  while  pursuing  his  laborious  and  intelligent  researches  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country,  that  the  account  of  it  should  be 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in  a  communication  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  read  from  that 
communication : — 
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that  the  facts  disclosed  established  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  the  map  exhibited  is  the  one  to  which 
Franklin  referred,  in  his  note  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 

"While  pursuing  my  researches  among  the  voluminous  papers  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
in  Paris,  I  found  in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  an  original  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
transcript : — 

"  Pabbt,  December  6, 1782. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  Excel- 
lency sent  me  yesterday.     I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  in  the  pre- 
liminaries between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

"B.  FRANKLIN." 

"  This  letter  was  written  six  days  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed; 
and  if  we  could  procure  the  identical  map  mentioned  by  Franklin,  it  would 
seem  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  aflBxed  by  the  com- 
missioners to  the  language  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries. 
You  may  well  suppose  that  I  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiry  for  the  map, 
not  doubting  that  it  would  confirm  all  my  previous  opinions  respecting 
the  validity  of  our  claim.  In  the  geographical  department  of  the  Archives 
are  sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts ;  but  so  well  arranged  with  catalogues 
and  indexes,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  easily  found.  After  a  little 
research  in  the  American  division,  with  the  aid  of  the  keeper.  I  came  upon 
a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  dated  1746,  in  size  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  on  which  was  drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the 
entire  boundary  of  the  United  States,  answering  precisely  to  Franklin's 
description.  The  line  is  bold  and  distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red 
iift,  and  apparently  drawn  with  a  hair  pencil,  or  a  pen  with  a  blunt  point. 
There  is  no  other  coloring  on  any  part  of  the  map. 

"  Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  this  line  runs  wholly  south 
of  the  St.  John,  and  between  the  head  waters  of  that  river  and  those  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line  now  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Britain,  except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is  claimed. 
The  north  line,  after  departing  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short  of  that  point,  and  turns  off  to 
the  west,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  British  side  all  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  St.  John,  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Mars  Hill.  It  is 
evident  that  the  line,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  in- 
tended to  exclude  all  the  voators  running  into  the  St.  John. 
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the  French  Minister  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
conformity  of  the  line  delineated  on  the  map  with  the  one 
described  in  his  note,  would  have  the  effect  of  strengthening 

"  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actually  the  one  marked 
by  Franklin ;  yet,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  its  agreeing  so  perfectly  with  his  description, 
and  of  its  being  preserved  in  the  place  where  it  would  naturally  be  de- 
posited by  Count  de  Vergennes.  I  also  found  another  map  in  the  Archives, 
on  which  the  same  boundary  was  traced  in  a  dotted  red  line  with  a  pen, 
apparently  copied  from  the  other. 

"  I  inclose  herewith  a  map  of  Maine,  on  which  I  have  drawn  a  strong 
black  line,  corresponding  with  the  red  one  above  mentioned." 

I  am  far  from  intimating  (said  Mr.  Rives)  that  the  documents  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Sparks,  curious  and  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  are  of  weight  sufficient  to  shake  the  title  of  the  United 
States,  founded  on  the  positive  language  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  they 
could  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  another  reference^  to  give  increased  confi- 
dence and  emphasis  to  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  exert  a 
corresponding  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  arbiter.  It  is  worth  while 
in  this  connection,  to  turn  to  what  Lord  Ashburton  has  said,  in  one  of  his 
communications  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  explaining  his  views  of  the  position 
of  the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty : — 

"  My  inspection  of  the  maps,  and  my  examination  of  the  documents," 
says  his  Lordship,  "  lead  me  to  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  highlands 
contemplated  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  were  the  only  highlands 
then  known  to  them — at  the  head  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  the 
rivers  west  of  the  St.  Croix j  and  that  they  did  not  precisely  know  how 
the  north  line  from  the  St.  Croix  would  strike  them ;  and  if  it  were  not 
my  wish  to  shorten  this  discussion,  I  believe  a  very  good  argument  might 
be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  treaty  in  proof  of  this.  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Livingston,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  McLane,  this  view 
seemed  to  prevail ;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  there  were  proposals  to  search 
for  these  highlands  to  the  west,  where  alone,  I  believe,  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  description  of  the  treaty.  If  this  question  should 
unfortunately  go  to  a  further  reference,  I  should  by  no  means  despair 
of  finding  some  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  ca^e." 

It  is  for  the  Senate  to  consider  (added  Mr.  Rives)  whether  there  would 
not  be  much  risk  of  introducing  new  complications  and  embarrassments 
in  this  controversy,  by  leaving  it  open  for  another  litigated  reference ;  and 
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not  a  little  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  estima- 
tion and  that  of  the  world.  But  the  facts  stated,  and  the 
map  exhibited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Rives),  are  not  the  only  or  the  strongest  dis- 
closures made  during  the  discussion.  The  French  map,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  collection  in  the  Congress  library,  in  order  to 
rebut  the  inference  from  the  former,  turned  out  to  be  still 
more  so.  This  was  made  in  the  village  of  Passy,  in  the 
year  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  where  Franklin 
(who  was  one  of  the  negotiators)  resided,  and  was  dedicated 
to  him  ;  and  this  has  the  boundary  line  drawn  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  other,  and  in  the  manner  described  in  the 

if  the  British  Government — strongly  prepossessed,  as  its  minister  tells  us 
it  is,  with  the  justice  of  its  claims — would  not  find  what  it  would  natu- 
rally consider  a  persuasive  "confirmation  of  its  view  of  the  case  "  in  docu- 
ments such  as  those  encountered  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  historical  researches 
in  the  archives  of  France. 

A  map  has  been  vauntingly  paraded  here,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  collec- 
tion, in  the  aeal  of  opposition  (without  taking  time  to  see  what  it  was), 
to  confront  and  invalidate  the  map  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Paris  ;  but,  the  moment  it  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  sustain,  by 
the  most  precise  and  remarkable  correspondence  in  every  feature,  the  map 
communicated  by  Mr.  Sparks.  The  Senator  who  produced  it,  cduld  see 
nothing  but  the  microscopic  dotted  line  running  off  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  ;  but  the  moment  other  eyes  were  applied  to  it,  there  was  found, 
in  bold  rehef,  a  strong  red  line,  mdicating  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  coinciding,  minutely  and  exactly, 
with  the  boundary  traced  on  the  map  of  Mr.  Sparks.  That  this  red  line, 
and  not  the  hardly  visible  dotted  line,  was  intended  to  represent  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  conclusively 
sho\vn  by  the  circumstance  that  the  red  line  is  dravm  on  the  map  all 
aroimd  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  through  the  middle 
of  the  Northern  Lakes,  thence  through  the  Long  Lake  and  the  Rainy  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  River  Mississippi;  and  along  that  river,  to  the 
point  where  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  leaves  it ;  and  thence,  by  its  easterly  course,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  on  the  Atlantic. 
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note  of  Dr.  Franklin — a  line  somewhat  more  adverse  to  us 
than  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  But,  striking  as  is 
this  coincidence,  he  was  far  from  regarding  it  as  sufficient  to 
estabUsh  the  claim  of  Great  Britain.  It  would,  however, 
be  in  vain  to  deny  that  it  was  a  corroborating  circumstance, 
calculated  to  add  no  small  weight  to  her  claim. 

It  would  be  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  France 
was  our  ally  at  the  time,  and,  as  such,  must  have  been  con- 
sulted and  kept  constantly  advised,  of  all  that  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  including  its  final 
result.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  these  disclosures 
would  not  weigh  heavily  against  us  in  any  future  negotiation. 
Tlfey  would,  so  much  so — taken  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
verse award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  this  treaty,  should 
it  be  rejected — as  to  render  hopeless  any  future  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  No  alter- 
native would  be  left  us  but  to  yield  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
British  claim,  or  to  put  Maine  in  possession  by  force, — and 
that,  too,  with  the  opinion  and  sympathy  of  the  world  against 
us  and  our  cause.  In  his  opinion,  we  would  be  bound  to 
attempt  it,  in  justice  to  Maine,  should  we  refuse  to  agree  to 
what  she  has  assented.  So  much  for  the  boundary  question, 
as  far  as  Maine  is  concerned. 

Having  now  shown — satisfactorily,  he  hoped — that  Maine 
has  acted  wisely  for  herself  in  assenting  to  the  treaty,  it 
remained  to  be  considered  whether  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  on  such  questions,  would  not  also  do  so  in 
ratifying  it,  as  far  at  least  as  the  boundary  question  is  in- 
volved. He  would  add  nothing  to  what  had  already  been 
said  of  the  portion  in  which  Maine  was  immediately  inter- 
ested. His  remarks  would  be  confined  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  boundary,  extending  from  the  northwestern 
corner  of  that  State-  to  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

Throughout  this  long-extended  line,  every  question  has 
been  settled  to  our  satisfaction.    Our  right  has  been  acknowl- 
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edged  to  a  territory  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  which  would  have  been  lost  by 
the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland.  A  long  gore  of  about 
the  same  amount,  lying  in  Vermont  and  New- York,  and 
which  was  lost  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  would  be  regained 
by  this.  It  includes  Rouse's  Point.  Sugar  Island,  lying  in 
the  water  connection  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  heretofore  in  dispute,  is  acknowledged  to  be  ours  ;  it  is 
large,  and  valual)le  for  soil  and  position.  So  also  is  Isle 
lipyale,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  ours — a  large  island,  and  valuable  for  its  fish' 
cries.  And  also,  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  north  and 
west  of  that  lake,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  Ri^er 
St.  Louis  on  one  side,  and  Pigeon  River  on  the  other — con- 
taining four  millions  of  acres.  It  is  said  to  be  sterile,  but 
cannot  well  be  more  so  than  that  acquired  by  Great  Britain, 
lying  west  of  the  boundary  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland. 
In  addition,  all  the  islands  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  which  were  divided  in  running  out  the  division 
line  under  previous  treaties,  are  acquired  by  us  under  this  ; 
and  all  the  channels  and  passages  are  opened  to  the  common 
uses  of  our  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  reference  to  this 
long  line  of  boundarj^  Our  gain — regarded  in  the  most 
contracted  point  of  view,  as  mere  equivalents  for  the  sum 
assumed  to  be  paid  by  us  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for 
their  assent  to  the  treaty — is  vastly  greater  than  what  we 
have  contracted  to  pay.  Taking  the  whole  boundary  ques- 
tion together,  and  summing  up  the  loss  and  gain  of  the 
whole,  including  what  affects  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and 
he  could  not  doubt  that,  regarded  merely  as  set-offs,  our 
gain  greatly  exceeds  our  loss — vastly  so,  compared  to  what 
it  would  have  been  under  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
— including  the  equivalent  which  our  Government  was  will- 
ing to  allow  Maine  for  her  assent.     But  it  would  be,  indeed, 
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to  take  a  very  contracted  view  to  regard  it  in  that  light.  It 
would  be  to  overlook  the  vast  importance  of  permanently 
establishing,  between  two  such  powers,  a  line  of  boundary 
of  several  thousand  miles,  abounding  in  disputed  points  of 
much  difficulty  and  long  standing.  The  treaty,  he  trusted, 
would  do  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  peace  be- 
tween the  countries — a  thing  so  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  after  settling  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  boundary,  that  the  part  beyond  the 
Kocky  Mountains  should  remain  unadjusted.  Its  settlement 
would  have  contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  foundation 
of  a  durable  peace.  But  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  the 
treaty,  because  aU  has  not  been  done  that  could  be  desired  .5* 
He  placed  a  high  value  on  our  territory  on  the  west  of  those 
mountains,  and  held  our  title  to  it  to  be  clear;  but  he 
would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  consummate  folly,  to  stake  our 
claim  on  a  trial  of  strength  at  this  time.  The  territory  is 
now  held  by  joint  occupancy,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
which  either  party  may  terminate  by  giving  to  the  other  six 
months'  notice.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assert  our  ex- 
clusive right  of  occupancy  at  present,  the  certain  loss  of  the 
territory  must  be  the  result;  for  the  plain  reason  that  Great 
Britain  could  concentrate  there  a  much  larger  force,  naval 
and  military,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  at  far  less  expense, 
than  we  could.  This  will  not  be  denied ;  but  it  will  not  be 
always  the  case.  Our  population  is  steadily — he  might  say 
rapidly — advancing  across  the  continent,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Judging  from  past  experience,  the  tide 
of  population  wiU  sweep  across  the  Eocky  Mountains,  with 
resistless  force,  at  no  distant  period ;  when  what  we  claim 
will  quietly  faU  into  our  hands,  without  expense  or  blood- 
shed. Time  is  acting  for  us.  Wait  patiently,  and  all  we 
claim  will  be  ours ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  seize  it  by  force,  it 
will  be  sure  to  elude  our  grasp. 

Having  now  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  to  ratify  the 
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articles  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  boundary,  he  would 
next  proceed  to  assign  those  that  would  govern  his  vote  on 
the  two  relating  to  the  African  slave  trade.  And  here  he 
would  premise,  that  there  are  several  circumstances,  which 
caused  no  small  repugnance  on  his  part  to  any  stipulations 
whatever  with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  those  articles; 
and  he  would'  add,  that  he  would  have  been  gratified  if  they, 
and  all  other  stipulations  on  the  subject,  could  have  been 
entirely  omitted ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  say,  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid  entering  into  some 
arrangement  on  the  subject.  To  understand  the  difficulty, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  course  heretofore  taken 
by  our  Government  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in 
this  treaty  had  commenced. 

Congress  at  an  early  day — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it  could 
legislate  on  the  subject,  under  the  constitution — passed 
laws  enacting  severe  penalties  against  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
declared  it  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  and  stipulated  that  both  of  the  parties — 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — should  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  eftect  its  abolition.  Shortly  after,  an  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  piracy;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Congress,  requesting  the  President  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  other  powers  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Great  Britain,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  treaties  with  the  European  maritime 
powers  for  its  suppression ;  and,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  negotiation,  had  entered  into  joint  stipu- 
lations with  the  five  great  powers  to  back  her  on  the  ques- 
tion of  search.  She  had  thus  acquired  a  general  supervision 
of  the  trade  along  the  African  coast;  so  that  vessels  carrying 
the  flag  of  every  other  country,  except  ours,  were  subject  on 
that  coast  to  the  inspection  of  her  cruisers,  and  to  be  cap- 
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tured,  if  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  In 
consequence,  ours  became  almost  the  only  flag  used  by  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  our  people  or  foreigners  ;  al- 
though our  laws  inhibited  the  traffic  under  the  severest 
penalties.  In  this  state  of  things,  Great  Britain  put  forward 
the  claim  of  the  right  of  search  as  indispensable  to  suppress 
a  trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  nations 
associated  with  her  by  mutual  engagements  for  its  suppres- 
sion. At  this  stage,  a  correspondence  took  place  between 
our  late  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  latter  openly  and 
boldly  claimed  the  right  of  search,  and  which  was  promptly 
and  decidedly  repelled  on  our  side.  We  had  long  since 
taken  our  stand  against  it,  and  had  resisted  its  abuse,  as  a 
belligerent  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  Neither 
honor  nor  policy  on  our  part  could  tolerate  its  exercise  in 
time  of  peace,  in  any  form — whether  in  that  of  search,  as 
claimed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  less  offensive  and  un- 
reasonable one  of  visitation,  as  proposed  by  his  successor. 
Lord  Aberdeen.  And  yet  we  were  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  require  that  something  should  be  done.  It 
was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  the  negotiation  com- 
menced— and  commenced,  in  part,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  tending  rapidly  to  bring  the  two  countries 
into  collision.  On  our  side,  we  were  deeply  committed 
against  the  traffic,  both  by  legislation  and  treaty.  The  in- 
fluence and  the  efforts  of  the  civilized  world  were  directed 
against  it — and  that,  too,  under  our  lead  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  with  such  success  as  to  compel  vessels  engaged  in 
it  to  take  shelter,  almost  exclusively,  under  the  fraudulent 
use  of  our  flag.  To  permit  such  a  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue, could  not  but  deeply  impeach  our  honor,  and  turn  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  against  us.  On  the  other  side.  Great 
Britain  had  acquired,  by  treaties,  the  right  of  supervision, 
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including  that  of  search  and  capturing,  over  the  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  view  to  its  suppression,  from 
all  the  maritime  powers  except  ourselves.  Thus  situated, 
he  must  say  that  he  saw  no  alternative  for  us  but  the  one 
adopted — to  take  the  supervision  of  our  own  trade  on  that 
coast  into  our  own  hands,  and  to  prevent,  by  our  own  cruisers, 
the  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag.  The  only  question,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was,  whether 
it  should  be  done  by  a  formal  or  informal  arrangement  ? 
He  would  have  preferred  the  latter  ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  such  as  would  justify, 
on  that  account,  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  They  would, 
in  substance  be  the  same,  and  will  differ  but  little,  probably, 
in  the  expense  of  execution.  Either  was  better  than  the 
other  alternatives — ^to  do  nothing;  to  leave  things  in  the 
dangerous  state  in  which  they  stood  ;  or  to  yield  to  the 
right  of  search  or  visitation. 

It  is  objected  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  is  vir- 
tually an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  search.  He  did 
not  so  regard  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  it,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  as  a  surrender  of  that  claim  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  conclusion,  which*  a  review  of  the 
whole  transaction,  in  his  opinion,  would  justify.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  in  the  first  place,  claimed  the  unqualified  right  of 
search,  in  which  it  is  understood  he  was  backed  by  the  five 
great  powers.  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  more  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, explained  it  to  mean  the  right  of  visitation  simply; 
and,  finally,  the  negotiation  is  closed  without  reference  to 
either,  simply  with  a  stipulation  between  the  parties  to  keep 
up  for  five  years  a  squadron  of  not  less  than  eighty  guns  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  countries  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  carefully  worded,  to 
make  it  mutual,  but  at  the  same  time  separate  and  inde- 
pendent :  each  looking  to  the  execution  of  its  own  laws  and 
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obligations,  and  carefully  excluding  the  supervision  of  either 
over  the  other,  and  thereby  directly  rebutting  the  object 
of  search  or  visitation. 

The  other  article,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  stipu- 
lates that  the  parties  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance,  with  any  powers,  vsdthin  whose  do- 
minions markets  are  permitted  for  imported  African  slaves. 
If  he  were  to  permit  his  feelings  to  govern  him  exclusively, 
he  would  object  to  this  more  strongly  than  any  other  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty, — not  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  object  or 
the  policy  of  closing  the  market  to  imported  negroes;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  both  right  and  expedient  in  every 
view.  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies  were  the  only  mar- 
kets, he  believed,  still  remaining  open,  and  to  which  this 
provision  would  apply.  They  were  already  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  slaves,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  sound  policy  on 
their  part  required  that  their  markets  should  be  finally  and 
efiectually  closed.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
was  our  interest  they  should  be.  It  would  free  us  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  cruisers  on  the  African  coast,  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  and  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  but  to  protect'  our  commerce  in  that  quarter 
— a  thing  of  itself  much  to  be  desired.  We  would  have  a 
still  stronger  interest,  if  we  were  governed  by  selfish  consid- 
erations. We  are  rivals  in  the  production  of  several 
articles,  and  more  especially  the  greatest  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural staples — cotton.  Next  to  our  own  country,  Brazil 
possesses  the  greatest  advantages  for  its  production,  and  is 
already  a  large  grower  of  the  article  ;  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  which,  the  continuance  of  the  market  for  imported 
slaves  from  Africa  would  contribute  much.  But  he  would 
not  permit  such  considerations  to  influence  him  in  voting  on 
the  treaty.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  Brazil  develope  her 
resources  to  the  full ;  but.  he  did  believe  that  higher 
considerations,  connected  with  her  safety,  and  that  of  the 
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Spanish  colonies,  made  it  their  interest  that  their  market 
should  be  closed  against  the  traffic. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  with  these  impressions,  should 
he  have  any  objection  to  this  provision  of  the  treaty  ?  It 
was,  because  he  was  averse  to  interfering  with  other  powers, 
when  it  could  be  avoided.  It  extends  even  to  cases  like  the 
present,  where  there  was  a  common  interest  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  advice  or  remonstrance;  but  it  would  be  car- 
rying his  aversion  to  fastidiousness,  were  he  to  permit  it  to 
overule  his  vote  in  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  are  involved  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  the  treaty  is  opposed,  not  only  for  what  it  contains, 
but  also  for  what  it  does  not;  and,  among  other  objections 
of  the  kind,  because  it  has  no  provision  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  Creole,  and  other  similar  ones.  He  admitted 
that  it  is  an  objection  ;  and  that  it  was  ver}^  desirable  that 
the  treaty  should  have  guarded,  by  specific  and  efficient  pro- 
visions, against  the  recurrence  of  such  outrages  on  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  and  indignity  to  our  honor  and  indepen- 
dence. If  any  one  has  a  right  to  speak  warmly  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  the  individual  ;  but  he  could  not  forget  that 
the  question  for  us  to  decide  is,  Shall  we  ratify  or  reject  the 
treaty  .^  It  is  not  whether  all  has  been  done  which  it  was 
desirable  should  be  done,  but  whether  we  shall  confirm  or 
reject  what  has  actually  been  done  ; — not  whether  we  have 
gained  all  we  could  desire,  but  whether  we  shall  retain  what 
we  have  gained.  To  decide  this  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  our 
duty  to  weigh,  calmly  and  fairly,  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  ratification,  and  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  side  which  pre- 
ponderates. 

It  does  not  follow  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  cases  under  consideration,  because  the  treaty  contains 
no  provisions  in  reference  to  them.  The  fact  is  otherwise. 
Much,  very  much,  has  been  df)ne  ; — in  his  opinion,  little 
short,  in  its  effect,  of  a  positive  stipulation  by  the  treaty  to 
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guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  cases  hereafter.  To 
understand  how  much  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been 
gained  by  us,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  correct  conception  of 
the  state  of  the  case  in  reference  to  them,  before  the  nego- 
tiation commenced,  and  since  it  terminated. 

These  cases  are  not  of  recent  origin.  The  first  of  the 
kind  was  that  of  the  brig  Comet,  which  was  stranded  on  the 
false  keys  of  the  Bahamas,  as  far  back  as  1830,  with  slaves 
on  board.  She  was  taken  into  Nassau,  New  Providence,  by 
the  wreckers,  and  the  slaves  hberated  by  the  colonial  au- 
thorities. The  next  was  the  Encomium,  which  occurred  in 
1834,  and  which,  in  all  the  material  circumstances,  was 
every  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Comet.  The  case  of  the 
Enterprise  followed.  It  took  place  in  1835,  and  differed  in 
no  material  circumstance  from  the  others,  as  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  British  Government,  except  that  it  occurred 
after  the  act  of  parliament  abolishing  slavery  in  the  colonies 
had  gone  into  operation,  and  the  others  prior  to  that  period. 

After  a  long  correspondence  of  nearly  ten  years,  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  pay  for  the  slaves  on  board 
of  the  two  first,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  liberated  be- 
fore the  act  abolishing  slavery  had  gone  into  operation  ;  but 
refused  to  pay  for  those  belonging  to  the  Enterprise,  because 
they  were  liberated  after  it  had.  To  justify  this  distinction, 
Lord  Palmerston  had  to  assume  the  ground,  virtually,  that 
the  law  of  nations  was  opposed  to  slavery — an  assumption 
that  placed  the  property  of  a  third  of  the  Union  without 
the  pale  of  its  protection.  On  this  ground,  he  peremptorily 
refused  compensation  for  the  slaves  on  board  the  Enterprise. 
Our  Executive,  under  this  refusal,  accepted  the  compensa- 
tion for  those  on  board  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  and 
closed  the  correspondence,  without  even  bringing  the  subject 
before  Congress.  With  such  pertiect  indifierence  was  the 
whole  affair  treated,  that,  during  the  long  period  the  nego- 
tiation was  pending,  the  subject  was  never  once  mentioned, 
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as  far  as  he  recollected,  in  any  Executive  message ;  while 
those  of  far  less  magnitude — the  debt  of  a  few  millions  due 
from  France,  and  this  very  boundary  question —  were  con- 
stantly brought  before  Congress,  and  had  nearly  involved  the 
country  in  war  with  two  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
Those  who  are  now  so  shocked  that  the  boundary  question 
should  be  settled,  without  a  settlement  also  of  this,  stood 
by  in  silence,  year  after  year,  during  this  long  period,  not 
only  without  attempting  to  unite  the  settlement  of  this 
with  that  of  the  boundary,  but  without  ever  once  naming  or 
alluding  to  it  as  an  item  in  the  Hst  of  the  dispute  between 
the  two  powers.  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  notice.  He 
rejoiced  to  witness  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  relation  to  it ;  and  to  find  that  those  who  were  then 
silent  and  indifferent,  now  exhibit  so  much  zeal  and  vehe- 
mence about  it.  He  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  con- 
tributed to  bring  this  change  about.  It  was  he  who  re- 
vived our  claim  when  it  lay  dead  and  buried  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  Department — who  called  for  the  corres- 
pondence— ^who  moved  resolutions  affirming  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  in  reference  to  these  cases,  and  repel- 
ling the  presumptuous  and  insulting  assumption  on  which  it 
was  denied  by  the  British  negotiator.  Such  was  the  force 
of  truth,  and  so  solid  the  foundation  on  which  he  rested  our 
claim,  that  his  resolutions  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
this  body  ;  but  he  received  no  support — no,  not  a  cheering 
word — from  the  quarter  which  now  professes  so  much  zeal 
on  the  subject.  His  utmost  hope  at  the  time  was  to  keep 
alive  our  right,  till  some  propitious  moment  should  arrive  to 
assert  it  successfully.  In  the  mean  time,  the  case  of  the 
Creole  occurred,  which,  as  shocking  and  outrageous  as  it  is, 
was  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  principle  main- 
tained by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  on  which  he  closed  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  facts  when  the  negotiations 
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commenced  in  reference  to  these  cases  ;  and  it  remains  now 
to  be  shown  in  what  state  it  has  left  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  broad  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  on  which 
he  placed  our  right  in  his  resolutions,  have  been  clearly 
stated  and  conclusively  vindicated  in  the  very  able  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  has  strengthened  our  cause 
not  a  little,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  quarter 
from  which  it  comes.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  principles  for  which  we  contend,  in  the 
answer  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  expressly  says,  that  "on 
the  great  general  principles  affecting  this  case''  (the  Creole) 
"they  do  not  differ;"  and  that  is  followed  by  "an  engage- 
ment that  instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  governors  of  Her 
Majesty's  colonies  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  their  own  laws  with  careful  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  their  Government  to  maintain  good  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  officious  interference  with 
American  vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  their 
ports.  The  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  shaU  be  executed." 
This  pledge  was  accepted  by  our  Executive,  accompanied  by 
the  express  declaration  of  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  he  places  his  reHance  on  those  principles 
of  public  law  which  had  been  stated  in  the  note  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  strong 
assurances  are  given  by  the  British  negotiator,  of  his  belief 
that  a  final  arrangement  may  be  made  of  the  subject  by 
positive  stipulations  in  London.  Such  is  the  state  in  which 
the  negotiation  has  left  the  subject. 

Here  again  he  would  repeat,  that  such  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  itself  would  have  been  preferable.  But  who  can 
deny,  when  he  compares  the  state  of  the  facts,  as  they  stood 
before  and  since  the  close  of  this  negotiation,  that  we  have 
gained — largely  gained — in  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ?  Is  there  no  difference,  he  would  ask,  between  a  stem 
and  peremptory  denial  of  our  right,  on  the  broad  and  the 
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insulting  ground  assumed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  its  ex- 
plicit recognition  by  Lord  Ashburton  ? — none  in  the  pledge 
that  instructions  should  be  given  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  such  cases,  and  a  positive  denial  that  we  had  suf- 
fered no  wrong  or  insult,  nor  had  any  right  to  complain  ? — 
none  between  a  final  closing  of  all  negotiation,  and  a  strong 
assurance  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the  subject  by  satisfactory 
arrangement  by  treaty  ?  And  would  it  be  wise  or  prudent 
on  our  part  to  reject  what  has  been  gained,  because  all  has 
not  been  ?  As  to  himself,  he  must  say  that,  at  the  time  he 
moved  his  resolutions,  he  little  hoped,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  to  obtain  what  has  already  been  gained  ;  and  that 
he  regarded  the  prospect  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, at  no  distant  day,  of  this  subject,  so  vital  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  his  constituents  and  the  whole  South,  as  far  more 
probable  than  he  then  did  this  explicit  recognition  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  contended.  In  the  mean  time  he 
felt  assured  the  engagement  given  by  the  British  negotiator 
would  be  fulfilled  in  good  faith  ;  and  that  the  hazard  of  col- 
lision between  the  countries,  and  the  disturbance  of  their 
peace  and  friendship,  has  passed  away,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  this  dangerous  subject.  But  if  in  this  he  should  unfor- 
tunately be  mistaken,  we  should  stand  on  much  more  soUd 
ground  in  defence  of  our  rights,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  gained  ;  as  there  would  then  be  superadded  broken 
faith  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

Having  now  said  what  he  intended  on  the  more  import- 
ant points,  he  would  pass  over,  without  dwelUng  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  for  delivering  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  certain  crimes ;  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  reference  to  impressment.  The  first 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  contained  in  Jay's  treaty  on 
tlie  same  subject.  On  the  next,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to 
what  had  already  been  said.  As  to  the  last,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  strong  ground  taken  in  the  correspondence  against 
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the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  of  om:  merchant  ves- 
sels, in  time  of  war,  would  have  a  good  effect.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  convince  Great  Britain  that  the  practice  cannot  be 
renewed,  in  the  event  of  another  European  war,  without  a 
certain  and  immediate  conflict  between  the  two  countries. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  have  now  stated  my  opinion  fully 
and  impartially  on  the  treaty  with  the  connected  subjects. 
On  reviewing  the  whole,  and  weighing  the  reasons  for  and 
against  its  ratification,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  former  greatly 
preponderate.  If  we  have  not  gained  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, we  have  gained  much  that  is  desirable ;  and,  if  all  has 
not  been  settled,  much  has  been — and  that  not  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  not  of  little  importance  to  have  the  North- 
eastern boundary  settled — and  this,  too,  with  the  consent  of 
the  States  immediately  interested ;  a  subject  which  has  been 
in  dispute  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  Government,  and 
which  had  become  more  and  more  entangled,  and  adverse  to 
our  claim,  on  every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  settle  it. 
Nor  is  it  of  little  importance  to  have  the  whole  line  of  boun- 
dary between  us  and  the  British  dominions,  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  settled — a  line  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles,  with  many  disputed  points 
of  long  standing,  the  settlement  of  which  had  baffled  all 
previous  attempts.  Nor  is  it  of  little  importance  to  have 
adjusted  the  embarrassments  relating  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  adopting  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alternatives. 
Nor  to  have  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  for  which 
we  contended,  in  reference  to  the  Creole  and  other  cases  of 
the  kind,  recognized  by  Great  Britain ;  nor  to  have  a  solemn 
pledge  against  their  recurrence,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  satisfactory  stipulations  by  treaty.  Nor  is  it  of  little  im- 
portance to  have,  by  the  settlement  of  these  inveterate  and 
difficult  questions,  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  settled 
down  in  amity  and  peace, — permanent  amity  and  peace,  as  it 
may  be  hoped, — in  the  place  of  that  doubtful,  unsettled  con- 
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dition,  between  peace  and  war,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
characterized  it,  and  which  is  so  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  both  countries. 

Peace  (said  Mr.  C.)  is  the  first  of  our  wants,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  country.  We  want  peace,  to  reform  our 
own  Government,  and  to  reheve  the  country  fi-om  its  great 
embarrassments.  Our  Government  is  deeply  disordered ;  its 
credit  is  impaired ;  its  debt  increasing ;  its  expenditures  ex-r 
travagant  and  wasteful ;  its  disbursements  without  efficient 
accountability ;  and  its  taxes  (for  duties  are  but  taxes)  enor- 
mous, unequal,  and  oppressive  to  the  great  producing  classes 
of  the  country.  Peace  settled  and  undisturbed,  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  thorough  reform,  and  such  a  reform  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Government.  But,  so  long  as  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  continues  in  a  state  of  doubt  between 
peace  and  war,  all  attempts  at  such  reform  will  prove  abor- 
tive. The  first  step  in  any  such,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  to  the  legitimate  and  economical 
wants  of  the  Government.  Without  that,  there  can  be 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  all  attempts  at  reduction 
will  be  baffled  by  the  cry  of  war  accompanied  by  insinuations 
against  the  patriotism  of  those  who  may  be  so  hardy  as  to 
make  them.  Should  the  treaty  be  ratified,  an  end  will  be 
put  to  this,  and  no  excuse  or  pretext  be  left  to  delay  the 
great  and  indispensable  work  of  reform.  This  may  not  be 
desirable  to  those  who  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  benefits  in  high 
duties  and  wasteful  expenditures;  but,  by  the  great  pro- 
ducing and  tax-paying  portions  of  the  community,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings.  These  are  not 
the  only  reasons  for  wanting  peace.  We  want  it,  to  enable 
the  people  and  the  States  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
embarrassments.  They  are  both  borne  down  by  heavy  debts, 
contracted  in  a  period  of  fallacious  prosperity,  from  which 
there  is  no  other  honest  and  honorable  extrication  but  the 
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payment  of  what  is  due.  To  enable  both  States  and  indi- 
viduals to  pay  their  debts,  they  must  be  left  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  their  means,  with  as  few  exactions  or  restrictions 
on  their  industry  as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
To  this,  a  settled  state  of  peace  and  an  open  and  free  com- 
merce are  indispensable.  With  these,  and  the  increasing 
habits  of  economy  and  industry  now  every  where  pervading 
the  country,  the  period  of  embarrassment  will  soon  pass 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  permanent  and  healthy 
prosperity. 

Peace  is,  indeed,  our  policy.  A  kind  Providence  has  cast 
our  lot  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  sufficiently  vast  to  satisfy 
the  most  grasping  ambition,  and  abounding  in  resources  be- 
yond all  others,  which  only  require  to  be  fully  developed  to 
make  us  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 
To  the  full  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  country, 
we  have  political  institutions  most  happily  adapted.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  more  so  than 
our  Federal  Kepublic — a  system  of  State  and  General  Gov- 
ernments, so  blended  as  to  constitute  one  sublime  whole ;  the 
latter  having  charge  of  the  interests  common  to  all,  and  the 
former  those  local  and  peculiar  to  each  State.  With  a  sys- 
tem so  happily  constituted,  let  a  durable  and  firm  peace  be 
established,  and  this  Government  be  confined  rigidly  to  the 
few  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  leaving  the 
States  to  contend  in  generous  rivalry,  to  develope,  by  the  arts 
of  peace,  their  respective  resources ;  and  a  scene  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  would  follow,  heretofore  unequalled  on  the 
globe.  I  trust  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  this  treaty  may  prove  the 
first  step  towards  such  a  peace.  Once  established  with  Great 
Britain,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  With  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, to  establish  permanent  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  when  our  most  sanguine  hopes  of  prosperity  may  be 
realized. 
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Speech  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  24th,  1843. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  ought  to  be  home  in  mind,  in  the 
discussion  of  tliis  measure,  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
our  claim  and  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  whole  territory  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  42°,  to  the  southern  limits 
of  the  Russian  Possessions,  in  latitude  54°.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  governments  have  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  adjust  their  conflicting  claims,  but,  as 
yet,  without  success.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1818. 
It  proved  abortive  ;  but  a  convention  was  entered  into 
which  provided  that  the  territory  should  be  left  free  and 
open  to  our  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for 
ten  years  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  colhsion  and 
preserve  peace  till  their  respective  claims  could  be  adjusted 
by  negotiation.  The  next  was  made  in  1824,  when  we 
offered  to  limit  our  claim  to  the  territory  by  the  49th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  which  would  have  left  to  Great  Britain  all 
north  of  that  latitude  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Russia. 
Her  negotiator  objected,  and  proposed  the  Columbia  River 
as  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  enters  the  ocean  about  the  46th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. It  foUows  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  reaUy  in 
dispute  between  the  two -countries  is  about  three  degrees  of 
latitude — that  is,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  at- 
tempt to  adjust  boundaries  again  failed,  and  nothing  was 
effected.  I  learn  from  our  negotiator  (a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  now  in  this  city),  that  the  negotiation 
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was  conducted  witli  much  earnestness,  and  not  a  little  feel- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  British  negotiators. 

In  1827,  just  before  the  termination  of  the  ten  years, 
another  attempt  was  made  at  an  adjustment.  The  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  on  our  part  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  whole 
subject  was  discussed  fully,  and  with  great  ability  and  clear- 
ness on  both  sides  ;  but,  like  the  two  preceding,  failed  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  claims.  The  same  ofiers  were  made 
respectively,  by  the  parties,  that  were  made  in  1824,  and 
again  rejected.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  renew  the 
convention  of  1818, — but  with  the  provision  that  each  party 
might,  at  its  pleasure,  terminate  the  agreement  by  giving  a 
year's  notice.  The  object  of  the  renewal  was,  as  in  1818, 
to  preserve  peace  for  the  time,  by  preventing  either  party 
from  asserting  its  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  ;  and  that 
of  the  insertion  of  the  provision — to  give  either  party  the 
right  of  doing  so  whenever  it  might  think  proper,  by  giving 
the  stipulated  notice. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  long  inter- 
val from  1818  to  this  time,  continued  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  and  the  other  House  to  induce  Congress  to  as- 
sert, by  some  act,  our  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  territory, 
and  they  have  all  heretofore  failed.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  bill,  which  covers  the  whole  territory,  as 
well  north  as  south  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  and  provides 
for  granting  land,  and  commencing  systematically  the  work 
of  colonization  and  settlement,  shall  share  the  fate  of  its 
predecessors. 

To  determine  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not,  involves 
the  decision  of  two  preliminary  questions.  The  first  is — 
whether  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, on  our  part,  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our 
exclusive  claim  to  the  territory,  against  the  adverse  claim  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  other — whether,  if  it  has,  the  mode 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  the  proper  one. 
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In  discussing  them,  I  do  not  intend  to  consider  the 
question  of  our  right  to  the  territory, — nor  its  value, — nor 
whether  Great  Britain  is  actuated  by  that  keen,  jealous,  and 
hostile  spirit  towards  us  which  has  been  attributed  to  her  in 
this  discussion.  I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  assume  our  title 
to  be  as  valid  as  the  warmest  advocate  of  this  bill  asserts  it 
to  be  ;  the  territory  to  be,  as  to  soil,  climate,  production, 
and  commercial  advantages,  all  that  the  ardent  imagination 
of  the  author  of  the  measure  paints  it  to  he  ;  and  Great 
Britain  to  be  as  formidable  and  jealous  as  she  has  been  rep- 
resented. I  make  no  issue  on  either  of  these  points.  I 
controvert  none  of  them.  According  to  my  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  clearer  the 
title,  the  more  valuable  the  territory, — and  the  more  pow- 
erful and  hostile  the  British  Government,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  ground  on  which  I  rest  my  opposition  to  the  bill 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  repeat  the  question, 
Has  the  time  arrived  when  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent 
for  us  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive  right 
to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  and  conflicting  claim  of 
Great  Britain  ?  I  answer.  No, — it  has  not ;  and  that  for 
the  decisive  reason, — because  the  attempt,  if  made,  must 
prove  unsuccessful  against  the  resistance  of  Great  Britain. 
We  could  neither  take  nor  hold  it  against  her  ;  and  that  for 
a  reason  not  less  decisive, — that  she  could  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  and  at  far  less  expense,  concentrate  a  far  greater  force 
than  we  could  in  the  territory. 

We  seem  to  forget,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
great  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Asia  during  the  last  year,  and  which  have  so  greatly  ex- 
tended the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  She  has  there,  in  that  period,  terminated  success- 
fully two  wars  ;  by  one  of  which  she  has  given  increased 
quiet  and  stabiUty  to  her  possessions  in  India  ;  and,  by  the 
other,  has  firmly  planted  her  power  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
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China,  where  she  will  undoubtedly  keep  up,  at  least  for  a 
time,  a  strong  military  and  naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  and  strengthening  her  newly-acquired  possession. 
The  point  she  occupies  there,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  is  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  with  a  tranquil  ocean  be- 
tween, which  may  be  passed  over  in  six  weeks.  In  that 
short  time  she  might  place,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  strong 
naval  and  military  force  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where 
a  formidable  body  of  men,  as  hardy  and  energetic  as  any  on 
this  continent,  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  under  its  control,  could  be 
prepared  to  sustain  and  co-operate  with  it.  Such  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  she  could  concentrate  a  force  there  to 
maintain  her  claim  to  the  territory  against  ours,  should  they 
be  brought  into  collision  by  this  bill. 

I  now  turn  to  examine  our  means  of  concentrating  an 
opposing  force  by  land  and  water,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  claim.  We  have  no  military  or  naval 
position  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  fleet  would  have  to  sail 
from  our  own  shores, — to  cross  the  line  and  double  Cape 
Horn  in  56  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and,  turning  north, 
recross  the  line  and  ascend  to  latitude  46  north,  in  order  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Kiver — a  distance  from  New- 
York  (over  the  straightest  and  shortest  line)  of  more  than 
13,000  miles,  and  which  would  require  a  run  of  more  than 
18,000  of  actual  sailing  on  the  usual  route.  Instead  of  six 
weeks,  the  voyage  would  require  six  months.  I  speak  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  officers  at- 
tached to  the  Navy  Department. 

These  facts  are  decisive.  We  could  do  nothing  by 
water.  As  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  we  could  not 
oppose  to  her  a  gun  or  a  soldier  in  the  territory. 

But,  great  as  are  the  impediments  by  water,  they  are, 
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at  present,  not  much  less  so  by  land.  If  we  assume  some 
central  point  in  the  State  of  Missouri  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, from  which  oiu*  military  force  would  commence  its 
march  for  the  territory,  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  will  be  found  to  be  about  two  thousand 
miles  ; — of  which  much  more  than  a  thousand  miles  would 
be  over  an  unsettled  country,  consisting  of  naked  plains  or 
mountainous  regions,  without  provisions,  except  such  game  as 
the  rifle  might  sup})ly.  On  a  greater  portion  of  this  long 
march  the  force  would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  and  harassed 
by  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  hostihties 
might  be  readily  turned  against  us  by  the  British  traders. 
To  march  such  a  distance  without  opposition  would  take 
upward  of  120  days, — assuming  the  march  to  be,  at  the 
usual  rate  for  military  forces.  Should  it  be  impeded  by  the 
hostilities  of  Indians,  the  time  would  be  greatly  prolonged. 

I  now  ask.  How  could  any  considerable  force  sustain 
itself  in  so  long  a  march,  through  a  region  so  destitute  of 
supplies  ?  A  small  detachment  might  live  on  game,  but 
that  resource  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  an  army.  But,  admitting  an  army  could  find  sufficient 
supplies  to  sustain  itself  on  its  march  to  the  territory,  how 
could  it  sustain  itself  in  an  uncultivated  territory,  too  re- 
mote to  draw  supplies  from  our  settlements  in  the  rear,  and 
with  the  ocean  in  front  closed  against  it  by  a  hostile  fleet  ? 
And  how  could  supplies  be  found  to  return  if  a  retreat 
should  become  necessarj^  ?  In  whatever  view  the  subject 
may  be  regarded,  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that,  such 
is  the  difficulty,  at  present,  on  our  part,  of  concentrating 
and  maintaining  a  force  in  the  territory,  that  a  few  thousand 
regulars,  advantageously  fortified  on  the  Columbia  River, 
with  a  small  naval  force  to  support  them,  could,  with  the 
aid  of  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Indians  under  its  influence,  bid  defiance 
to  any  efifort  we  could  make  to  dislodge  them.     If  all  other 
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difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  that  of  transporting  a  suf- 
ficient battering-train,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  so 
great  a  distance,  and  over  so  many  obstacles,  would  be  insu- 
perable. 

Having  now  made  good  my  first  position,  that  the  at- 
tempt, at  present,  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive  claim 
to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great  Britain, 
must  prove  unsuccessful  if  she  resisted,  it  now  remains  to  in- 
quire whether  she  would  resist.  And  here  let  me  say,  what- 
ever might  be  the  doubts  of  others,  surely  they  who  have 
in  this  discussion  insisted  so  strongly  on  her  power,  her 
jealousy,  and  her  determination  to  hold  the  territory,  cannot 
doubt  that  she  would  resist.  If,  indeed,  provoking  language 
can  excite  her  to  resistance,  or  if  half  which  has  been  said  of 
her  hostile  disposition  be  true,  she  not  only  would  resist,  but 
would  gladly  seize  so  favorable  an  occasion  to  do  so,  while 
we  are  comparatively  so  weak  and  she  so  strong  in  that  quar- 
ter. However  unfavorable  the  time  might  be  for  us,  for  her 
it  would  be  most  propitious.  Her  vast  resources  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  East  are  liberated,  and  at  her  disposal,  to 
be  directed  to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
territory  against  ours,  if  she  should  determine  to  follow  our 
example  in  case  this  bill  should  pass.  Even  I,  who  believe 
that  the  present  ministry  is  disposed  to  peace  ;  that  the  re- 
cent mission  to  this  country  originated  in  the  spirit  of  peace ; 
and  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  has  exhibited  great  wisdom  and 
moderation — moderation  in  the  midst  of  splendid  success, 
and  therefore  more  to  be  trusted — do  not  doubt  she  would 
resist,  if  we  should  adopt  this  measure.  We  must  not  for- 
get, as  clear  as  we  believe  our  title  to  be,  that  the  right  to 
the  territory  is  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  ; — and 
that,  as  certain  as  we  regard  our  right  to  be,  she  regards  hers 
as  not  less  so.  It  is  a  case  of  adverse  conflicting  claims,  and 
we  may  be  assured,  if  we  undertake  to  assert  our  exclusive 
right,  she  will  oppose  us  by  asserting  hers  ;  and  if  the  ap- 
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peal  should  be  to  force,  to  decide  between  us  at  present,  the 
result  would  be  inevitable — the  territory  would  be  lost  to  us. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  incontestable  that  no  one  has  ventured  to 
deny  it,  and  there  is  no  hazard  in  asserting  that  no  one  will 
who  understands  the  subject,  and  does  not  choose  to  have 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  questioned. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  abandon 
our  claim  to  the  territory  ?  I  answer.  No.  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  that ;  but,  bad  as  that  would  be,  it  would  not  be 
80  bad  as  to  adopt  a  rash  and  precipitate  measure,  which, 
after  great  sacrifices,  would  finally  end  in  its  loss.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  both.  My  object  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  lose 
the  territory.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able  col- 
league that  it  is  worthless.  He  has  underrated  it  both  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true, 
that  is  barren  and  worthless,  but  not  a  little  that  is  highly 
productive.  To  that  may  be  added  its  commercial  advan- 
tages, which  will,  in  time  prove  to  be  great.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia.  As 
great  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  a 
similar  character  which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  China  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  followed  in 
Japan  and  all  the  eastern  portions  of  that  continent.  Their 
ports,  like  the  Chinese,  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  be  placed  within  the  pale  of 
European  and  American  intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast 
market  will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  wiU  be  given  to 
commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the  share  that  would  fall 
to  us  with  this  populous  and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe, 
is  destined  to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  taking  the 
circuitous  and  long  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  still 
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longer  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because 
I  place  this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value  that  I  am 
so  solicitous  to  preserve  it,  and  so  adverse  to  this  bill,  or  any- 
other  precipitate  measure  which  might  terminate  in  its  loss. 
If  I  thought  less  of  its  value,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  that,  if  we 
should  now  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive 
right  to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  she  would  resist ;  and  that,  if  she  resisted,  our 
attempt  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  territory  be  lost,  the 
question  presents  itself.  How  shall  we  preserve  it  ? 

There  is  only  one  means  by  which  it  can  be  preserved, 
but  that,  fortunately,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all — time. 
Time  is  acting  for  us  ;  and  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain  our  right  with 
resistless  force,  without  costing  a  cent  of  money  or  a  drop  of 
blood.  There  is  often,  in  the  affairs  of  government,  more 
efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non-action  than  in  action.  All  we 
want,  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is  "a  wise  and  mas- 
terly inactivity."  Our  population  is  rolling  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we 
realize.  It  is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  thirty- two  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  took  my  seat  in  the  other  House,  the 
Indian  frontier  has  receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West. 
At  that  time  our  population  was  much  less  than  half  what 
it  is  now.  It  was  4hen  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  annually ;  it  is  now  not  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand, — and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing more  than  3  per  cent,  compound  annually.  At  that 
rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly  increase  of  a  million.  If 
to  this  be  added  that  the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  is  occu- 
pied by  half-civilized  tribes,  who  have  their  lands  secured  to 
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them  by  treaty  (and  which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  popu- 
lation in  that  direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing 
tide  will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatively  narrow  channel 
to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of  our  northern  boun- 
dary, some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  strength  with 
which  the  current  will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  say 
some  conception,  for  I  feel  assured  that  the  reality  will  outrun 
the  anticipation.  In  illustration,  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated 
when  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  As  wise 
and  experienced  as  was  President  Monroe — as  much  as  he 
had  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  our  country  in  his  time,  so 
inadequate  was  his  conception  of  its  rapidity,  that  near  the 
close  of  his  administration, — in  the  year  1824, — he  proposed 
to  colonize  the  Indians  of  New- York,  and  those  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Wisconsin  Territory, — ^under  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  portion  of  our  territory  so  remote  that  they  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  our  increasing  population  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  now  but  eighteen  years  since ;  and  already,  in 
that  short  period,  it  is  a  great  and  flourishing  territory,  ready 
to  knock  at  our  door  for  admission  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
members  of  the  Union.  But  what  is  still  more  striking — 
what  is  really  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  is,  that  an- 
other territory  (Iowa),  stiU  farther  west  (beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi), has  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  and  has  already  out- 
stripped Wisconsin,  and  may  knock  for  entrance  before  she 
is  prepared  to  do  so.  Such  is  the  wonderful  growth  of  a 
population  which  has  attained  the  number  ours  has, — yearly 
increasing  at  a  compound  rate, — and  such  the  impetus  with 
which  it  is  forcing  its  way,  resistlessly,  westward.  It  will 
soon — ^far  sooner  than  anticipated — reach  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  be  ready  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory ; — 
when  it  will  come  into  our  possession  without  resistance  or 
struggle  ;  or,  if  there  should  be  resistance,  it  would  be  feeble 
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and  ineffectual.  We  should  then  be  as  much  stronger  there, 
comparatively,  than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now  stronger 
than  we  are  ;  and  it  would  then  be  as  idle  in  her  to  attempt 
to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory 
against  us,  as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise  and  abide  our  time  ; — and  it  will  ac- 
complish all  that  we  desire  with  more  certainty,  and  with 
infinitely  less  sacrifice  than  we  can  tvithout  it. 

But  if  the  time  had  already  amved  for  the  successful  as- 
sertion of  our  right  against  any  resistance  which  might  be 
made,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  expedient  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Government.  It  is  weak — never  more 
so  :  weak  politically  ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  finances.  The 
former  was  so  ably  and  eloquently  described  by  my  col- 
league, that  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  a  single  remark  on 
the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  at  present.  There  are 
now  three  parties  in  the  Union  ;  of  which  one  is  in  possession 
of  the  Executive  Department, — another  of  the  Legislative, 
— and  the  other  (judging  by  the  recent  elections),  of  the 
country, — which  has  so  locked  and  impeded  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  that  it  is  scarcely  able  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  its  preservation. 

In  turning  from  this  imbecile  political  condition  of  the 
Government,  and  casting  my  eyes  on  the  state  of  its  finances, 
I  behold  nothing  but  disorder  and  embarrassment ;  credit 
prostrated  ;  a  new  debt  contracted,  already  of  considerable 
amount,  and  daily  increasing ;  expenditures  exceeding  in- 
come ;  and  the  prospect,  instead  of  brightening,  growing 
still  more  gloomy.  Already  the  debt  faUs  not  much  short 
of  thirty  miUions  of  dollars  ; — to  which  will  be  added,  from 
present  appearances,  by  the  end  of  the  year  (if  the  appro- 
priations are  not  greatly  curtailed  and  the  revenue  improved), 
not  less,  probablyj  than  ten  millions,  when  the  interest  would 
be  upward  of  two  miUions  of  dollars  annually — a  sum  more 
than  equal  to  the  net  revenue  from  the  public  lands.     The 
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only  remaining  revenue  is  derived  from  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  on  that  such  heavy  duties  are 
imposed  that  it  is  sinking  under  the  burden.     The  imports 
of  the  last  quarter,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  less  than  nine 
millions  of  dollars — a  falling  off  of  about  two-thirds,  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  estimate  made  at 
the  last  session  by  those  who  imposed  the  burden.     But  as 
great  as  it  is,  the   falling  off  will,   I  understand,  be  still 
greater,  from  present  indications,  during  the  present  quarter  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  appropriating  money 
as   profusely,   and   projecting  schemes  of   expenditure   as 
thoughtlessly,  as  if  the  treasury  were  full  to  overflowing. 
So  great  is  the  indifference,  that  even  the  prostrated  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  attracts  no  attention.     It  is  scarcely 
mentioned  or  alluded  to.     No  one  seems  to  care  any  thing 
about  it.     Not  an  inquiry  is  made  how  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  acknowledged  deficit   to  meet  the   current  de- 
mands on  the  treasury,  or  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures which  will  be  incurred  by  this  measure,  should  it  be 
adopted,  are  to  be  raised.     I  would  ask  its  advocates,  Do 
you  propose  to  borrow  the  funds  necessary  for  its  execution  ? 
Our  credit  is  already  greatly  impaired,  and  our  debt  rapidly 
increasing  ;  and  are  you  willing  still  further  to  impair  the 
one  and  add  to  the  other  ?     Do  you  propose  to  raise  them 
by  increasing  the  duties  ?     Can  you  hope  to  derive  addi- 
tional revenue  from  such  increase,  when  the  duties  are  al- 
ready so  high  as  not  only  to  paralyze  the  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  industry  of  the  country,  but  to  diminish  to  an 
alarming  extent,  the  revenue  from  the  imports  ?     Are  you 
prepared  to  lay  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  other  free 
articles  ?     If  so,  speak  out,  and  tell  your  constituents  plainly 
that  such  is  your  intention  ;  that  money  must  be  had  ;  and 
that  no  other  source  of  revenue  is  left  which  can  be  relied  on 
but  a  tax  on  them.     It  must  come  to  that ;  and,  before  we 
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incur  the  expense,  it  is  but  fair  that  our  constituents  should 
know  the  consequence. 

But  we  are  told  the  expense  will  be  small — not  exceeding 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. What  this  bill  appropriates  is  but  the  entering- 
wedge.  Let  it  pass,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  cost. 
It  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able,— on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  amount  to  millions  ;  but  if 
she  should  resist,  and  we  should  make  it  a  question  of  force, 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  it  would  subject  the  country  to 
heavier  expenditure,  and  expose  it  to  greater  danger,  than 
any  measure  which  has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. 

Many  and  great  are  the  acts  of  folly  which  we  have  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  our  finances  in  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  We  doubled  our  revenue  when  our 
expenditures  were  on  the  eve  of  being  reduced  one-half  by 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  We  reversed  that  act  of 
folly,  and  doubled  our  expenditure  when  the  revenue  was  in 
the  course  of  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act.  When 
the  joint  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  two  had  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  left  the  Government  without  adequate 
means  to  meet  current  demands,  by  an  aptitude  in  folly  un- 
exampled, we  selected  that  as  the  fit  moment  to  divest  the 
Government  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  domain,  and  to 
place  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  it  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  And  then,  as  if  to  consummate  the  whole,  we 
passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which  bids  fair 
to  cripple  effectually  this,  our  only  remaining  source  of  reve- 
nue. And  now  what  are  we  doing  ?  Profiting  by  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  past  mismanagement  ?  Quite  the 
reverse  :  committing,  if  possible,  greater  and  more  dangerous 
acts  of  folly  than  ever.  When  the  Government  and  the 
country  are  lying  prostrate  by  this  long  series  of  errors  and 
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mismanagement ;  and  when  the  public  credit  is  deeply  im- 
paired ;  when  the  people  and  the  States  are  overwhelmed  by 
debt,  and  need  all  their  resources  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  embaiTassments, — that  is  the  moment  we  select 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  which,  on  the  most  favorable 
supposition,  if  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  subject  the  Govern- 
ment to  very  heavy  expenditures,  even  should  events  take 
the  most  favorable  turn  ;  and  may — no,  that  is  not  strong 
enough — would  probably  subject  it  to  greater  than  it  ever 
has  heretofore  known.  Where  would  the  Government  find  re- 
sources to  meet  them  ?  Not  in  its  credit, — for  that  would 
be  extinct.  Not  in  the  impost, — for  that  is  already  over- 
burdened. Not  in  internal  taxes, — the  indebted  condition 
of  the  States  forbids  that.  More  than  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  are  in  debt ;  many  deeply,  and  several  even  beyond 
their  means  of  payment.  They  require  every  cent  of  the 
surplus  means  of  their  citizens,  which  can  be  reached  by  taxes, 
to  meet  their  own  debts.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  this 
Government  could  not  impose  internal  taxes,  to  any  con- 
siderable amount,  without  bankrupting  the  indebted  States 
or  crushing  their  citizens.  What  would  follow  should  the 
Government  be  compelled,  in  consequence  of  this  measure, 
to  resort  to  such  taxes,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  trace. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  preceding  disasters,  as  great  as 
they  were,  which  followed  the  preceding  acts  of  folly,  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  overwhelming  calamities 
which  would  follow  this.  Our  system  might  sink  under  the 
shock. 

If,  Senators,  you  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  one  who 
has  some  experience,  and  no  other  desire  but  to  see  the 
country  free  and  prosperous,  I  would  say.  Direct  your  eyes 
to  the  finances.  There,  at  present,  the  danger  Ues.  Re- 
store, without  delay,  the  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditures,  which  has  done  so  much  to  destroy  our  credit 
and  derange  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Government.     If  that 
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should  not  be  done,  the  Government  and  country  will  be 
involved,  ere  long,  in  overwhelming  difficulties.  Cherish 
the  revenue  from  the  lands  and  the  imports.  They  are  our 
legitimate  sources  of  revenue.  When  the  period  arrives — 
come  when  it  may — that  this  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  internal  taxes  for  its  support  in  time  of  peace, 
it  will  mark  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  stages 
through  which  it  is  destined  to  pass.  If  it  should  be  a 
period  like  the  present — when  the  States  are  deeply  in  debt, 
and  need  all  their  internal  resources  to  meet  their  own  en- 
gagements— it  may  prove  fatal ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  as 
if  systematic  efforts  are,  and  have  been  making  for  some 
time,  to  bring  it  about  at  this  critical  and  dangerous  period. 
To  this  all  our  financial  measures  tend — the  giving  away  the 
public  lands ;  the  crushing  of  the  customs  by  high  protective, 
and,  in  many  instances,  prohibitory  duties  ;  the  adoption  of 
hazardous  and  expensive  measures  of  policy  like  the  present ; 
and  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  without  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  expenditures.  How  it  is  all  to  end  time  only  can 
disclose. 

But  if  our  finances  were  in  ever  so  flourishing  a  state  ; 
if  the  political  condition  of  the  country  were  as  strong  as  it 
could  be  made  by  an  administration  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  dominant  party;  and  if  our  population  had 
reached  the  point  where  we  could  successfully  assert  and 
maintain  our  claim  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  there  would  still  remain  a  decisive  objection  to  this 
bill.  The  mode  in  which  it  proposes  to  do  it  is  indefensible. 
If  we  are  displeased  with  the  existing  arrangement,  which 
leaves  the  territory  free  and  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  countries ;  if  we  are  of  opinion  it  operates  practi- 
cally to  our  disadvantage,  or  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  ought  to  assert  and  carry  into  effect  our  claim  of  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  territory,  the  treaty  provides  expressly 
for  the  case.     It  authorizes  either  party,  by  giving  a  year's 
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notice,  to  terminate  its  existence  whenever  it  pleases,  and 
without  giving  reasons.  Why  has  not  this  bill  conformed  to 
this  express  and  plain  provision  ?  Why  should  it  undertake 
to  assert  our  exclusive  ownership  to  the  whole  territory,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  ?  Why  should  it,  with  what 
we  all  believe  to  be  a  good  title  on  our  part,  involve  the 
country  in  a  controversy  about  the  violation  of  the  treaty, 
in  which  a  large  portion  (if  not  a  majority)  of  the  body 
believe  that  we  would  be  in  the  wrong, — when  the  treaty 
itself  might  so  easily,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  be  determined 
by  our  own  act,  and  the  charge  of  its  violation  be  avoided  ? 
Can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  to  these  questions  ? 
I  ask  the  author  of  the  measure,  and  its  warm  advocates, 
for  an  answer.  None  has  been  given  yet,  and  none,  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  will  be  attempted.  I  can  imagine  but  one 
answer  that  can  be  given — that  there  are  those  who  will 
vote  for  the  bill  who  would  not  vote  to  give  notice, — under 
the  delusive  hope  that  we  may  assert  our  exclusive  owner- 
ship, and  take  possession  without  violating  the  treaty  or  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  country.  Their  aim  is,  to  have 
all  the  benefit  of  the  treaty,  without  being  subject  to  its 
restrictions  ;  an  aim  in  direct  conflict  with  the  only  object 
of  the  treaty — to  prevent  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  keeping  the  question  of  ownership  or  sovereignty  in 
abeyance  till  the  question  of  boundary  can  be  settled.  That 
such  is  the  object  appears  to  be  admitted  by  all  except  the 
Senator  for  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury),  whose  argu- 
ment, I  must  say,  with  all  deference,  was  on  that  point  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  other  advocates  of  the  bill,  accordingly, 
admit  that  a  grant  of  lands  to  emigrants  settling  in  the  ter- 
ritory, to  take  effect  immediately,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  ;  but  contend  that  a  promise  to  grant  hereafter  would 
not  be.  The  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  to  those 
who  make  it  ;  but  how  can  they  rationally  expect  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Government,  when  so  large  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  Senate  believe  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  grant  and  a  promise  to  grant  lands,  as  it  relates 
to  the  treaty,  and  hold  one  to  be  as  much  a  violation  of  it  as 
the  other  ?  We  may  be  assured  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  look  to  the  intention  of  the  bill,  and,  in  doing  so, 
will  see  that  its  object  is  to  assert  our  exclusive  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  territory  against  their  adverse 
claim,  and  will  shape  their  course  accordingly.  Our  nice 
distinction  between  actual  grants  and  the  promise  to  grant 
will  not  be  noticed.  They  will  see  in  it  the  subversion  of 
the  object  for  which  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  take  their 
measures  to  counteract  it.  The  result  will  be  that,  instead 
of  gaining  the  advantage  aimed  at,  we  shall  not  only  lose 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  but  be  involved  in  the  serious 
charge  of  having  violated  its  provisions. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  would 
declare  war  against  us.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  is  under  the 
direction,  at  this  time,  of  those  who  are  too  sagacious  and 
prudent  to  take  that  course.  She  would  probably  consider 
the  treaty  at  an  end,  and  take  possession  adverse  to  us,  if 
not  of  the  whole  territory,  at  least  to  the  Columbia  Eiver. 
She  would,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  to  command  that 
river  by  a  strong  fortification,  manned  by  a  respectable 
garrison,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  ac- 
quiesce, or  negotiate,  or  attempt  to  dislodge  her.  To  acqui- 
esce, under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  territory  ;  to  negotiate  with  adverse  and  forcible  pos- 
session against  us  would  be  almost  as  hopeless  ;  and  to  dis- 
lodge her  at  present  would,  as  has  been  shown,  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  probable  result,  should 
this  bill  be  passed.  It  would  place  us,  in  every  respect,  in 
a  situation  far  less  eligible  than  at  present.  The  occupation 
of  British  subjects  in  the  territory,  as  things  now  stand,  is 
by  permission,  under  positive  treaty  stipulation,  and  cannot 
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ripen  into  a  title,  as  it  was  supposed  it  would  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  M^Roberts). 

But  if  their  occupancy  was  adverse  (as  it  would  be 
should  this  measure  be  adopted),  and  Great  Britain  should 
resist,  then  his  argimient  would  be  sound,  and  have  great 
force.  In  that  case,  the  necessity  of  taking  some  decisive 
step  on  our  part  to  secure  our  rights  would  be  imperious. 
Delay  would  then,  indeed,  be  dangerous.  But  as  it  is,  no 
length  of  time  can  confer  a  title  against  us  ;  and  it  is  this — 
considering  what  advantage  Great  Britain  has  over  us  at 
present,  either  to  take  or  hold  possession — which  ought  to 
give  the  treaty  great  value  in  our  estimation.  It  is  a  wise 
maxim  to  let  well  enough  alone.  We  can  do  little  at  pre- 
sent to  better  our  condition.  Even  the  occupation  and  im- 
provement by  British  subjects,  against  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  will  in  the  end,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  no  disadvan- 
tage. Neither  can  give  any  claim  against  us,  when  the 
time  comes  to  assert  our  rights,  if  we  abide  faithfully  by  the 
treaty.  They  are  but  preparing  the  country  for  our  recep- 
tion ;  and  should  their  improvements  and  cultivation  be 
extended,  it  would  only  enable  us  to  take  possession  with 
more  ease  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  assert  our 
claims  by  force,  which  I  do  not  think  probable,  if  we  shall 
have  the  wisdom  to  avoid  hasty  and  precipitate  action,  and 
leave  the  question  to  the  certain  operation  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  appeal  to  the  authority  of  all  pre- 
ceding administrations,  from  1818  to  the  present  time,  in 
support  of  the  views  I  have  taken.  On  what  other  supposi- 
tion can  it  be  explained  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe should  assent  to  the  treaty  of  that  year,  which  left  the 
territory  open  and  free  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  period  of  ten  years  ?  Or  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  revive  it,  with  the  provision  that  either  might  termi- 
nate it  by  giving  one  year's  notice  .^  Or,  stiU  more  emphati- 
cally, how  can  it  be  explained  that,  with  this  right  of  termi- 
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nating  the  treaty,  the  administration  of  General  Jackson, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  should,  for  the  period  of  twelve 
years,  acquiesce  in  it, — but  on  the  conviction  that  it  was  the 
best  arrangement  which  could  be  made,  and  that  any  change 
or  movement  on  our  part  would  but  render  our  situation 
worse,  instead  of  better,  in  relation  to  the  territory  ?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  present  is  a  more  favorable  period  to 
assert  our  exclusive  right  than  during  either  of  the  preceding 
administrations.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  It  is,  in  every 
view,  far  less  favorable  than  either ;  and  especially  than  that 
of  General  Jackson,  when  the  treasury  was  overflowing,  and 
the  head  of  the  administration  possessed  greater  influence 
and  power  than  any  other  chief  magistrate  that  ever  presided 
over  the  country.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  assert  our 
exclusive  ownership ;  particularly  as  those  who  are  so  ear- 
nestly pressing  it  on  the  Government  were  then  in  power, 
and  would  have  been  responsible  for  its  execution.  How  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  they  were  then  so  passive  and  are 
now  so  urgent  for  the  passage  of  this  biU  ? 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  hope  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  will  prevail,  and  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
body.  Should  it  be  referred,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  re- 
port amendments  to  strike  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which,  by  any  reasonable  interpretation,  might  be  regarded 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries,-^-or  which  might  incur  any  considerable 
expense  in  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury. 
As  at  present  advised,  I  am  not  indisposed  to  the  provision, 
if  properly  guarded,  which  proposes  to  extend  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  citizens  in  the  territory.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  carried  further  than  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1821.     I  am  opposed  to  holding  out  tempta- 
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tion  to  our  citizens  to  emigrate  to  a  region  where  we  cannot 
at  present  protect  them ;  but  if  there  may  be  any  who  may 
choose  to  emigrate,  I  would  be  far  from  opposing  them,  and 
am  unwilling  that  they  should  lose,  by  emigration,  personally 
the  benefit  of  our  jurisdiction  and  laws. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  intended  in  reference  to  this  bill, 
and  shall  conclude  by  noticing  some  remarks  which  fell  from 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Linn)  who  introduced  it. 
When  he  first  addressed  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  my  former 
remarks,  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about  opposition  and  injustice 
to  the  West,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  an  early  date,  which  he  supposed  partook  of 
that  character.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  it,  but 
his  remarks  were  calculated  to  make  the  impression  (taken 
in  connection  with  the  time  and  subject)  that  he  regarded 
the  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  originating  in 
unfriendly  feelings  to  the  West.  But  if  he  so  regards  it, 
and  if  he  intended  to  apply  his  remarks  to  me,  I  would  ap- 
peal to  my  acts  to  repel  the  unjust  imputation. 

[Here  Mr.  Linn  disclaimed  any  intention  'of  attributing  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  hostile  or  unkind  feelings  to  the  West.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  disclaimer  of  the 
Senator.  I  felt  assured  he  could  not  have  intended  to  do 
me  so  much  injustice  as  to  attribute  to  me  the  slightest 
hostility  to  the  West.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does 
that  my  opposition  to  the  bill  originates  in  public  considera- 
tions, free  from  all  local  feelings,  and  that  my  general  views 
of  policy  have  ever  been  friendly,  and  even  liberal,  towards 
the  West  ;  but  as  there  are  others  not  so  familiar  with  my 
course  in  reference  to  that  great  and  gi-owing  section,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  briefly  to  allude 
to  it,  in  order  to  repel  any  improper  imputation  which  may 
be  attempted  to  be  attributed  to  me,  from  any  quarter,  on 
account  of  my  course  on  the  present  occasion. 
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I  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department.  At  that  early  period  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  interest  of  the  West.  I  saw  that  it 
required  increased  security  to  its  long  Une  of  frontier,  and 
greater  facility  for  carrying  on  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to  enable  it  to  develope  its  re- 
sources, especially  that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  give  the  re- 
quired security,  I  ordered  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  army 
to  that  frontier ;  and  to  afford  facility  and  protection  for 
carrying  on  the  fur-trade,  the  military  posts  were  moved 
much  higher  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under 
the  increased  security  and  facility  which  these  measures  af- 
forded, the  fur-trade  received  a  great  impulse.  It  extended 
across  the  continent,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  Pacific,  and 
north  and  south  to  the  British  and  the  Mexican  frontiers ; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Linn),  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  But  I 
stopped  not  there.  I  saw  that  individual  enterprise  on  our 
part,  however  great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
powerful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies, 
and  that  additional  measures  were  necessary  to  secure,  per- 
manently, our  fur-trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to 
establish  a  post  still  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  Kiver,  and  to  give  such  unity  and  effi- 
ciency to  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
between  our  western  frontier  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
would  enable  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fur  trade, — to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  British  traders.  Had  the  mea- 
sures proposed  been  adopted,  we  would  not  have  to  listen  to 
the  complaint,  so  frequently  uttered  in  this  discussion,  of 
the  loss  of  that  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  might  appeal  to  a  measure  more 
recent,  and  still  more  strongly  illustrative  of  the  liberal 
feelings  which  have  ever  influenced  me  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  West  was  concerned.     I  refer  to  the  bill  relating  to 
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the  portion  of  public  domain  lying  within  the  new  States, 
which  I  introduced  some  time  since.  It  is  tnie,  indeed, 
that  I  looked  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union  in  intro- 
ducing that  measure, — but  it  is  not  the  less  so  that  it  would, 
if  it  should  become  a  law,  more  especially  benefit  the  West. 
In  doing  that,  I  exposed  myself,  in  my  own  section,  to  the 
imputation  of  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  West — as  I  do, 
on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  hostility  towards  that  great  and 
growing  section.  As  the  hazard  of  the  former  could  not 
deter  me  from  doing  my  duty  then,  so  that  of  the  latter 
cannot  from  doing  my  duty  now.  The  same  sense  of  duty 
which,  on  that  occasion,  impelled  me  to  support  a  measure 
in  which  the  West  was  peculiarly  interested,  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  my  own  section,  because  I 
believed  it  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
impels  me  on  this  occasion  to  oppose  this  measure,  at  the 
hazard  of  displeasing  the  West,  because  I  believe,  in  so 
doing,  I  not  only  promote  the  interest  of  the  Union  gene- 
rally, but  that  of  the  West  especially. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Resolutions  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  Abrogation  of  the  Convention  of  Joint  Oc- 
cupancy;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  16th, 
1846. 

[Mr.  Calhoux,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose  and  addressed 
the  Senate : — ] 

The  question  under  consideration  is,  whether  notice  shall 
be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  convention  of  joint  occu- 
pancy between  us  and  her,  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  Teni- 
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tory,  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  that  ques- 
tion, and  those  immediately  growing  out  of  it,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  reference  to  the  title  to 
Oregon.  Having  been  connected  with  the  negotiation  in  its 
early  stages,  it  would  be  indelicate  on  my  part  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  title.  I  shall  abstain  from  all  personalities 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others  ; 
but  shall  express  myself  freely,  fully,  and  candidly,  on  all 
the  subjects  on  which  I  may  touch  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. With  these  prefatory  observations,  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  notice. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  all  must  be  agreed  ; — that 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
this  session  in  reference  to  notice,  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
question  of  peace  and  war.  At  that  time,  notice  was  a 
question  of  the  first  magnitude,  on  the  decision  of  which,  to 
all  appearance,  depended  the  question  of  peace  or  war  ;  but 
now  it  is  one  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  and  may 
be  decided  any  way,  without  any  decisive  effect  on  either. 
The  cause  of  this  change  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  change,  that  it 
not  only  rendered  inapplicable  the  reasons  urged  in  the 
message,  recommending  notice  to  be  given,  but  has  altered 
materially  the  position  of  the  Executive,  and  that  of  the 
several  parties  in  the  Senate  to  which  it  has  given  origin,  as 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  message  was  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  compromise 
of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Oregon  question,  is  too 
clear  to  admit  of  any  rational  doubt.  Its  language  is  ex- 
press. It  states  in  so  many  words  the  conviction,  that  no 
compromise  could  be  effected  which  ought  to  be  accepted. 
On  this  convictioji,  it  announces  that  the  offer,  which  had 
been  made  to  the  British  Minister  to  settle  the  controversy 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  had  been  withdrawn  after 
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its  rejection,  and  our  title  to  the  whole  asserted.  On  the 
same  conviction,  it  recommends  to  Congress  to  give  the 
notice  in  order  to  annul  the  convention,  with  the  view  to 
remove  all  impediments  to  our  assertion  of  our  right  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory.  Assuming,  then,  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise,  it  informs  us  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  months,  a  period  would  arrive  when  our  title  to 
the  territory  must  be  abandoned  or  firmly  maintained  ;  and 
that  neither  our  honor  nor  our  interest  would  permit  us  to 
abandon  it ;  in  other  words,  that  we  must  then  assert  our 
exclusive  sovereignty  to  the  whole,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  interval, 
abandon  its  claims  to  the  territory.  Throughout  the  whole 
recommendation  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
any  compromise  is  expected.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
opposite  is  constantly  assumed. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  reason  for  believing  there  could 
be  no  compromise  was  derived  from  the  evidence  which  the 
negotiation  itself  furnished,  and  especially  by  the  rejection 
of  the  oflfer  of  compromise  on  49°.  Such  I  admit  to  be  the 
case, — and  also  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  if  England 
should  renew,  on  her  part,  the  proposition  rejected  by  her 
Minister,  or  one  substantially  the  same,  our  Executive  would 
accept  the  offer,  and  settle  by  compromise  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  territory.  But  the  message  intimates  nowhere 
the  sUghtest  expectation  that  such  an  offer  would  be  made, — 
or,  if  made,  that  any  compromise  could  be  effected. 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  take, 
after  a  most  careful  and  candid  examination  of  the  portion 
of  the  message  recommending  notice ;  and  such,  I  infer,  is 
the  view  taken  by  the  portion  of  the  Senate  who  believe 
our  title  to  the  whole  territory  to  be  clear  and  unquestion- 
able. On  no  other  view  can  their  warm  and  decided  sup- 
port of  notice  be  explained.  They  not  only  believe  that  our 
title  is  clear  and  unquestionable  to  the  whole,  but  also  that 
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the  honor  of  the  country  demands  that  it  should  be  as- 
serted and  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  without  the 
surrender  of  any  part.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  they  can  only  support  notice  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  lead  to  compromise.  On  the  opposite,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  oppose  it. 

Such,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  mes- 
sage by  the  community  at  large  at  the  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  or  what  perhaps  is  a  still 
truer  index — the  conduct  of  our  intelligent  business  men. 
The  message  had  the  most  decided  effect  in  this  respect. 
Stocks  of  every  description  fell,  marine  insurances  rose,  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  suspended,  and  our  vessels  remained 
inactive  at  the  wharves. 

Such,  also,  was  the  view  taken  by  a  great  majority  of  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  who  were  opposed  to  giving  notice, — 
among  whom  I  include  myself.  We  opposed  it  on  grounds 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  on  which  they  who  believed  our 
right  to  the  whole  territory  to  be  clear  and  unquestionable 
supported  it.  They  supported  notice  because  they  believed 
there  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  would  be  any  compromise. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  it  because  we  believed  there 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be  compromise.  They  opposed  com- 
promise because,  as  has  been  stated,  they  believed  our  title 
to  be  perfect  to  the  whole ;  while  we  supported  it  because 
we  believed  the  title  of  neither  to  the  whole  to  be  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  that  the  controversy  might  be  adjusted  by 
a  fair  partition  of  the  territory.  With  such  impressions,  we 
believed  that  two  such  powerful  and  enlightened  countries 
as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  not  resort  to 
arms  to  settle  a  controversy  which  might  be  peacefully  and 
honorably  settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  were  compelled  to  oppose 
notice,  because  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question.     By 
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defeating  it,  a  breathing  time  would,  at  least,  be  afforded  to 
both  parties  for  calm  and  mature  reflection,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  it  was  hoped,  that  negotiation  might  be  re- 
newed, and  the  difference  honorably  compromised.  Or,  in 
case  that  should  fail,  things  might  remain  as  they  have  been 
without  a  resort  to  force.  In  this  case,  the  territory  would 
be  left  open  to  emigration,  and  the  question,  to  whom  it 
should  ultimately  belong,  would  be  decided  by  settlement 
and  colonization,  unless  Great  Britain  should  give  notice  on 
her  part,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  If  she  should,  we  would,  at 
least,  gain  the  advantage  of  transferring  the  responsibility 
from  us  to  her,  should  war  ensue. 

Another  portion  of  the  Senate  appeared  to  be  in  favor 
both  of  compromise  and  notice.  Their  views  were  not  ex- 
plicitly expressed  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  were  developed,  they, 
too,  seemed  to  think  that  our  title  was  not  so  perfect  as  to 
exclude  an  honorable  compromise  ;  and  appeared  to  antici- 
pate it,  in  opposition  to  the  message,  in  recommending  it  on 
the  three  following  grounds :  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
declaration  of  the  President  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mes- 
sage, that  he  hoped  an  amicable  arrangement  might  be  made 
of  the  question  in  dispute,  in  connection  with  a  declaration 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  same  effect,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Pakenham.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  with  every  dispo- 
sition to  support  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in 
favor  of  notice,  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  mere  general 
expression  of  the  kind,  and  inserted  in  another  portion  of  the 
message, — even  when  backed  by  a  similar  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State, — could  be  fairly  construed  to  overrule  the 
opinion, — clearly  and  explicitly  expressed  by  the  message  in 
recommending  notice, — that  no  compromise  which  ought  to 
be  accepted  could  be  effected.  I  cannot  admit  of  such  a 
construction, — not  only  because  I  think  it  unreasonable,  but 
because  I  regard  the  duty  of  the  President,  imposed  by  the 
constitution,  to  recommend  measures  to  Congress,  as  one  of 
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a  solemn  character,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  sincerity.  Being  addressed  to  a  co- 
ordinate department  of  the  Government,  it  ought  to  express 
plainly  and  explicitly  his  reasons  and  motives  for  recommend- 
ing the  measure,  omitting  none  which  he  regards  as  material, 
and  inserting  none  but  such  as  he  believes  ought  to  have  an 
influence  upon  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  It  ought  to 
be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  diplomatic.  To  admit 
the  contrary,  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Departments,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  Government.  With  these  impressions,  it  would  be 
to  disparage  the  character  of  the  President  for  me  to  concur 
in  the  construction. 

The  next  ground  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  Senate  refer- 
red to  is,  that  notice  is  recommended  to  be  given  by  the 
message,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  power  to  the  President 
to  assert  our  rights  to  the  whole  territory,  but  as  a  moral 
weapon,  to  enforce  compromise. 

To  this  construction  I  have  the  same  difficulty  in  assent- 
ing as  to  the  preceding.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  recommendation  to  authorize  it.  On  the  contrary, 
every  word  it  contains  looks  expressly,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  rights  to  the  territory  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  notice.  To  give  a  contrary  interpretation  would 
be  to  give  a  diplomatic  character  to  the  message,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  just  suggested. 
But  admitting  that  it  was  intended,  as  alleged,  as  a  moral 
weapon  to  effect  compromise,  I  would  ask,  how  could  that 
be  effected,  but  by  using  it  as  the  means  to  intimidate  Great 
Britain — to  intimidate,  by  telling  her  that  she  must  quit  the 
territory  within  the  year,  or  be  expelled  at  its  expiration  by 
force  ?  And  what  would  this  be  but  an  appeal  to  her  fears, 
with  the  hope  of.  extorting  concessions  which  her  reason  had 
refused  to  yield  ?  Such  an  appeal,  in  case  of  a  feeble  nation, 
would  be  hazardous  ;  but  in  that  of  one  as  great  and  power- 
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ful  as  England,  instead  of  a  weapon  to  enforce  a  compro- 
mise, it  would  be  one  calculated  to  defeat  it. 

The  remaining  reason  for  voting  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  Senators  referred  to,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
objects  to  the  convention  itself;  and  condemns  the  policy 
of  entering  into  either  that  of  1818  or  1827,  on  the  ground 
that,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  securing  and  perpetu- 
ating our  rights  in  the  territory,  they  have  had  the  very  re- 
verse eflfect, — to  weaken  instead  of  to  strengthen  our  title  to 
the  territory.  My  opinion,  I  must  say,  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite. It  would,  indeed,  have  been  desirable  to  have  set- 
tled it  then  by  a  compromise  ofi  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  ; 
but  that,  as  is  well  known,  was  impossible  at  the  time.  The 
offer,  in  fact,  was  made  on  our  side,  but  rejected  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rejection  left  no  other  alternative 
but  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  a  surrender  of  our  rights  to  the 
territory,  or  to  enter  into  the  convention.  To  do  nothing 
would  have  been  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  subjects  were  then  in  actual  possession.  Her  posses- 
sion, being  adverse  to  ours,  would  have  been  gradually  ma- 
turing, through  the  long  intervening  period,  into  a  title  too 
perfect  to  be  opposed  by  ours.  To  avoid  this,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force,  or  enter  into  a  convention  to  pre- 
serve our  rights.  We  wisely  preferred  the  latter ;  —  and 
the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827  were  the  consequences  of 
that  preference.  They  were  entered  into  for  the  two-fold  ob- 
jects,— as  substitutes  for  war,  and  as  the  means  of  preserving 
our  rights  to  the  territory,  as  they  then  stood,  unimpaired. 
To  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  at  the  time,  our  means  of  asserting  our  rights  to  the 
territory  or  of  acquiring  possession  were  exceedingly  limited, 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  they  were 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Those  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  at  the  period,  wisely  relied  upon  time  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  population  in  a  western  direction,  as  the 
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means  ultimately  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  entered  into  the  convention  with  a  view  of  preserving 
our  rights  unimpaired  until  they  could  operate  with  full  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  but  too  common,  of  late,  to  condemn  the  acts  of 
our  predecessors,  and  to  pronounce  them  unjust,  unwise,  or 
unpatriotic,  from  not  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  acted.  Thus  to  judge,  is  to  do  great  injustice  to 
the  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  preceded  us.  In  this  case, 
it  is  to  condemn  such  men  as  Monroe,  Eush,  Clay,  and  Gal- 
latin— all  of  whom  had  an  agency  in  directing  or  conducting 
the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  these 
conventions.  It  would  be  hard  to  pronounce  men  like  these 
to  have  been  unwise  or  unpatriotic  in  what  they  did,  or  to 
pronounce  President  Jackson  and  others  after  him  so,  be- 
cause they  acquiesced  for  many  years  under  the  operation  of 
the  convention  of  1827,  when  they  could  have  terminated 
it,  at  any  time,  by  giving  a  year's  notice.  I  have  not  named 
the  most  prominent  individual  concerned  in  directing  these 
negotiations,  because  his  course,  on  this  occasion,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  cancelled  any  previous  credit  to  which  he  would 
have  been  otherwise  entitled. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  when  the  President  recommended  notice  to  be  given 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy ;  and  such  the  position  and 
grounds  assumed  by  the  several  portions  of  the  Senate  in 
reference  to  the  notice.  Since  then,  as  has  been  stated,  there 
has  been  a  great  change,  which  has  materially  affected  the 
question  of  notice,  and  the  position  taken  by  the  different 
portions  of  the  body  in  reference  to  it,  as  I  shall  next  ex- 
plain. 

Public  opinion  has  had  time  to  develope  itself,  not  only 
on  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that 
opinion  has  pronounced  most  audibly  and  clearly  in  favor  of 
compromise.     The  development  has  been  going  on,  not  only 
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in  the  community,  but  also  in  this  body ;  and  I  now  feel 
that  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  a  large  majoiity  of  the 
Senate  is  in  favor  of  terminating  the  controversy  by  negoti- 
ation, and  an  honorable  compromise.  And  what  is  very  ma- 
terial, the  opinion  of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject 
of  compromise  has  been  more  clearly  and  specifically  devel- 
oped than  when  the  message  was  transmitted  to  Congress ; 
so  much  so,  that  tliere  is  ground  to  hope  it  is  prepared  to 
adjust  the  difference  in  reference  to  the  territory  substantially 
on  the  basis  which  was  ofl'ered  by  the  President.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  any  other  construction  can  be  given  to 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  His  declaration  was  made  undei 
circumstances  calculated  to  give  it  great  weight.  The  ob- 
ject of  making  it  was  clearly  not  to  censure  the  able  and 
very  faithful  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  this  country, 
but  to  use  the  occasion  to  give  assurance  that  he  is  ready  to 
make  a  compromise,  as  it  may  be  inferred,  substantially  on 
the  basis  of  the  rejected  ofier.  I  trust  sincerely  that  such  is 
the  interpretation  which  our  Government  has  put  upon  it ; 
and  that,  regarding  it  as  a  direct  step  towards  compromise, 
it  has  met  it,  with  a  step  on  our  part,  by  suitable  instruc- 
tions to  our  Minister  in  that  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  communication  has  already  been  transmitted,  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  removing  what  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
material  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment ;  that  is, 
which  shall  make  the  first  step  towards  resuming  the  nego- 
tiation. 

As  things  now  stand,  I  no  longer  consider  it  as  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  controversy  shall  be  pacifically  arranged  or 
not,  nor  even  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  arranged.  I  regard 
the  arrangement  now  simply  a  question  of  time,  and  I  trust 
that,  in  concluding  it,  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 
The  business  of  both  countries,  and  of  commerce  generally, 
requires  that  it  should  be  concluded  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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There  is  still  another  and  a  higher  reason  why  it  should  be 
speedily  settled.  The  question  is  one  of  a  momentous  and 
delicate  character,  and  like  all  such,  should  be  settled,  in 
order  to  avoid  adverse  contingencies,  with  the  least  practica- 
ble delay.  A  further  inducement  for  dispatch  in  settling 
the  Oregon  question  is,  that  upon  it  depends  the  settlement 
of  the  question  with  Mexico.  Until  the  former  is  settled, 
there  is  but  slender  prospect  that  the  latter  can  be  ;  for  so 
long  as  the  Oregon  question  is  left  open,  Mexico  will  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  a  rupture  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  event  of  which,  she  would  be  prepared  to  make  common 
cause  against  us.  But  when  an  end  is  put  to  any  such  hope, 
she  will  speedily  settle  her  difference  with  us.  I  trust  that 
when  we  come  to  settle  it,  we  will  deal  generously  with  her, 
and  that  we  will  prove  ourselves  too  just  and  magnanimous 
to  take  advantage  of  her  feeble  condition. 

It  is  this  great  change  in  favor  of  the  prospect  of  settling 
the  controversy  in  reference  to  Oregon  honorably,  by  nego- 
tiation and  compromise,  which  has  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  that  has  made  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  importance  of  the  bearing  of  notice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war.  What  then  was  apparently  almost 
hopeless,  may  be  now  regarded  as  highly  probable,  unless 
there  should  be  some  great  mismanagement ;  but  just  as 
compromise  is  more  hopeless,  notice  becomes  more  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  the  chances  of  compromise  are  increased, 
notice  becomes  less  important ;  and  hence  its  importance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  its  comparatively  little 
importance  now. 

1  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire  what  bearing  the  increased 
prospect  of  compromise  has  on  the  position  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  of  the  several  portions  of  this  body,  in  refer- 
ence to  notice,  and  the  Oregon  question  generally.  That  it 
is  calculated  to  affect  materially  the  position  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  must  be  apparent.  That  he  should  recommend  giving 
notice  to  terminate  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  of  the 
territory,  with  a  view  of  asserting  our  exclusive  sovereignty 
to  the  whole,  according  to  his  view  of  our  title,  when  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  compromise,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  his  being  prepared  to  adjust  the  difference  by  compro- 
mise, substantially  on  the  ground  offered  by  himself,  now 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  it  may  be  effected. 
Measures  of  policy  are  necessarily  controlled  by  circumstan- 
ces ;  and,  consequently,  what  may  be  wise  and  expedient 
under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  eminently  unwise  and 
impolitic  under  different  circumstances.  To  persist  in  acting 
in  the  same  way  under  circumstances  essentially  different, 
would  be  folly  and  obstinacy,  and  not  consistency.  True 
consistency,  that  of  the  prudent  and  the  wise,  is  to  act  in 
conformity  with  circumstances,  and  not  to  act  always  the 
same  way  under  a  change  of  circumstances.  There  is  a 
prevalent  error  on  this  point.  Many  think  that  the  very 
essence  of  consistency  is  to  act  always  the  same  way — ad- 
hering to  the  same  party,  or  to  the  same  measures  of  policy, 
without  regard  to  change  of  circumstances.  Their  consistency 
is  like  that  of  a  physician,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  a  highly 
inflammatory  fever,  would  administer  emetics  and  calomel, 
not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  at  every  subsequent  stage  of 
the  disease.  It  is  the  consistency  of  a  quack,  which  would 
be  sure  to  kill  the  patient.  The  public  man  who  would  be 
consistent  in  the  same  way  would  be  but  a  political  quack, 
and  in  dangerous  cases,  his  prescription  would  be  not  less 
fatal.  If,  then,  the  Executive  is  now  really  in  favor  of  com- 
promise,— notwithstanding  the  strong  language  used  in  his 
message  recommending  notice  (of  which  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  is  not  common  to  all), — it  ought  not  to  subject 
him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  but  should  be  put  down 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
That  it  is  also  calculated  to  alter  the  positions  taken  by 
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different  portions  of  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  notice,  is  no 
less  certain  ;  and  this  my  friends  (for  such  I  will  call  them), 
who  go  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  must,  I  am  sure,  feel  to  be 
the  case  with  them.  They  cannot,  I  am  confident,  have  the 
same  interest  in  notice  now,  when  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  will  be  compromised  with  or  without 
notice,  as  they  had  when  there  was  no  hope  of  compromise. 
It  is  clear  that,  under  such  change  of  circumstances,  the 
reason  for  giving  notice  with  them  has,  in  a  great  measure 
if  not  altogether,  ceased,  so  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  their  votes  cast  against  it. 

But  I  trust  that  the  change  has  gone  further,  and  that 
they,  by  this  time,  begin  to  see  that  there  are  some  doubts  as 
to  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  being  clear  and  unques- 
tionable. It  cannot,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  unquestionable, 
after  it  has  been  questioned  so  frequently  and  with  such 
ability  during  this  discussion.  But  if  their  opinion  remains 
unchanged  as  to  the  clearness  of  our  title,  I  put  it  to  them 
whether  there  is  not  some  deference  due  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Senate  who  entertain  different  views  ? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  majority 
even  of  their  own  political  friends,  whose  patriotism  and  in- 
telligence they  cannot  regard  as  inferior  to  their  own,  think 
that  our  title  is  not  so  clear  but  that  a  compromise  might  be 
honorably  effected  ?  To  put  a  still  stronger  question,  I  ask 
them,  as  patriots  and  friends  of  Oregon,  whether  the  fact, 
itself,  of  so  great  a  division,  even  among  ourselves,  does  not 
afford  strong  reason  why  the  controversy  should  not  be  set- 
tled by  an  appeal  to  force  ?  Are  they  willing,  as  wise  and 
patriotic  men,  desirous  of  securing  the  whole  of  Oregon,  to 
place  the  country  in  conflict  with  so  great  a  power  as  Eng- 
land, when  the  united  support  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
all  would  be  indispensable  to  support  the  country  in  the  con- 
test ?  I  appeal  to  them,  in  the  humbler  character,  as  party 
men,  whether  they  are  justified  in  persisting  to  push  a  course 
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of  policy  which,  whether  it  should  end  in  war  or  not,  must 
terminate  in  the  division  and  distraction  of  theif  party  ? 

Without  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  subject  further,  I 
shall  conclude  what  I  had  to  observe  in  reference  to  it,  by 
saying  that  I,  for  one,  feel  and  acknowledge  the  change. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  vote  for  notice,  in  any 
form,  while  there  was  apparently  no  hope  of  compromise  ; 
but  now  that  there  is,  I  am  disposed  to  do  so,  if  it  should  be 
properly  modified. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
to  which  all  the  preceding  remarks  were  but  preliminary — 
Shall  notice  be  given  to  Great  Britain  to  terminate  the  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy  ?  After  what  has  been  said,  a 
few  words  will  suffice  to  dispatch  it. 

The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt.  After  a  review  of 
the  whole  ground,  I  can  discover  but  two  reasons  in  favor  of 
giving  it.  The  first  is, — to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
the  Oregon  question, — which,  without  it,  may  run  into  the 
next  presidential  election,  and  thereby  become  more  difficult 
of  adjustment  than  ever.  The  other  is, — the  apprehension 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  wait  the  final  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  reference  to  notice  before  it  will  move  on 
the  subject.  Were  it  not  for  such  apprehension,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  postpone  notice  for  the  present. 

The  next  question  is, — In  what  form  should  it  be  given, 
if  given  at  all  ?  I,  for  one,  can,  under  no  circumstances, 
vote  for  absolute  notice,  although  I  admit  it  would  be  less 
daugerous  now  than  when  recommended  by  the  message.  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  a  vote  which  might  be  construed  to 
imply,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  compromise,  and  which 
might,  if  given  in  that  form,  leave  a  doubt  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  real  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  reference  to 
compromise. 

Nor  can  I  vote  for  notice  in  the  form  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  from  the  other  House.     I  object  to  it  as  equivocal.     If 
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the  resolution  means  simply  to  declare  that  the  President 
may  settle  the  controversy  by  compromise,  it  means  nothing, 
as  the  President  has  that  right  under  the  constitution,  and 
can  neither  be  clothed  with,  nor  divested  of  it  by  the  author- 
ity of  Congress.  But  if  it  be  intended  as  a  hint  to  him  to 
settle  the  question  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  I  object 
to  it  for  not  plainly  saying  so.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  all 
equivocation,  or  obscure  expressions,  in  our  public  acts.  We 
are  bound  to  say  plainly  what  we  mean  to  say.  If  we  mean 
negotiation  and  compromise,  let  us  say  it  distinctly  and 
plainly,  instead  of  sending  to  the  President  a  resolution  on 
which  he  may  put  whatever  interpretation  he  pleases. 

If  we  give  notice  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons 
just  stated,  it  should  be  substantially  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt),  which  plainly 
expresses  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  it  should  be  settled 
by  negotiation  and  compromise.  For  it  I  am  inclined  to 
vote,  as  at  present  advised  ;  but  regarding  notice  in  all  its 
forms  as  subordinate  to  settling  the  controversy  without  re- 
sort to  arms,  I  reserve  my  decision  until  I  am  called  upon  to 
vote ;  and  then  I  shall  decide  in  the  affirmative  or  negative, 
according  as  I  shall  judge  that  one  or  the  other  is  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  reasons  for  supporting  a  compro- 
mise, and  for  favoring,  at  present,  the  giving  of  notice.  I 
have  been  governed,  as  to  both,  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  find  myself  placed,  but  for  which  I  am  no  w^ays 
responsible.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  where  I  find  my- 
self;  and  not  what  I  would  under  different  circumstances. 
So  far  from  being  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
I  early  took  my  stand  against  that  line  of  policy  which  has 
placed  us  where  we  are.  I  refer  to  1843.  Then  the  Oregon 
question,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect. 
After  having  been  long  and  frequently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,  without   exciting   attention,  I  then   saw,  or 
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thought  I  saw,  that  it  was  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
become  an  absorbing  and  dangerous  question,  and  accordingly 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  before  I  decided  on  my  course  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings  with  care  and 
deliberation.  After  much  reflection,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, which  I,  on  the  occasion,  explained  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  subject.  I  then  saw  that  there  were  two  distinct  lines 
of  policy,  which  might  be  pursued  :  one  was, — to  adhere  to 
the  convention  of  1827  ;  oppose  every  attempt  to  annul  it, 
and  strictly  observe  its  provisions.  I  saw  that,  although  for 
a  time  the  convention  had  operated  beneficially  for  Great 
Britain,  a  period  was  at  hand  when  our  turn  would  come  to 
enjoy  its  benefits.  Its  operation  had,  theretofore,  thrown 
into  her  hands  the  whole  fur-trade  of  the  region  ;  and  we 
had  looked  on,  while  she  reaped  the  rich  harvest,  when  it  was 
in  our  power  at  any  time  to  annul  the  convention  by  giving 
the  year's  notice.  But  I  saw  that  our  forbearance  would  be 
compensated  by  the  advantages  which  the  convention  was 
about  to  confer  on  us,  if  we  should  have  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  proper  line  of  policy  to  secure  them.  The  increase  of 
our  population,  and  its  progress  westward  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending our  settlements  towards  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
through  which  a  pass  had  been  discovered  but  a  few  years 
before,  which  greatly  increased  the  facility  of  colonizing  the 
territory. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  if 
we  adhered  to  the  convention,  and  respected  its  provisions, 
the  progress  of  events  would  ultimately  give  us  possession 
of  the  whole  territory ;  as  our  power  to  settle  the  territory, 
and  thereby  obtain  possession,  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  distance  from  us  was  far  less,  and  the 
approach  through  an  open,  grassy  country  affording  great 
facility  to  the  active  and  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West,  who 
emigrate  with  their  families  and  herds,  with  little  expense  or 
fatigue.     Very  different  was  the  case  with  Great  Britain. 
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The  distance  to  Oregon,  by  water,  from  her  shores  cannot  be 
much  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles — a  distance  but  little 
short  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  while  her 
approach  to  it  through  her  American  possessions  opposes 
great  difficulties  to  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  Of  all  the 
spots  on  the  globe  now  open  to  colonization,  and .  susceptible 
of  being  colonized,  it  is  the  most  remote  from  her,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  access.  She  has  many  colonies  much  nearer 
to  her,  to  which  there  is  much  greater  facility  of  access,  with 
equal  soil  and  chmate,  as  yet  very  partially  settled.  Even 
New  Zealand  in  all  these  respects  is  superior  to  it.  With 
these  advantages  in  our  favor  in  settling  the  territory,  and 
which  were  yearly  rapidly  increasing,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  adhere  to  the  convention  ;  to 
observe  all  its  provisions  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  occupation  and  possession  of  the 
whole  country. 

As  far  as  I  could  perceive,  there  was  but  one  impediment 
in  the  way,  and  that  was,  that  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  obtaining  possession  by  settlement,  might 
give  notice  herself  to  terminate  the  convention  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy. But  of  this  I  entertained  but  little  apprehension. 
I  had  read  the  correspondence  of  former  negotiations  with 
attention,  and  my  inference  was,  that  she  placed  but  little 
value  on  Oregon,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
that  she  had,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  her  mind,  from 
its  geographical  position,  that  it  would  ultimately  pass  into 
our  hands.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
there  were  great  impediments  in  her  way  of  giving  such  no- 
tice, as  would  preclude  us  from  the  right  of  settling.  She 
has,  indeed,  the  same  right  to  terminate  the  convention  of 
1827  that  we  have,  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that  either 
may  give  it.  B.ut  there  is  another  convention  which  she 
claims  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  to  which  we,  holding  un- 
der Spain,  are  parties  with  her.     I  refer  to  the  Nootka  Sound 
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convention.  It  is  strictly  analogous  with  that  of  1827,  though 
dissimilar  in  its  language.  But  unlike  the  latter,  it  con- 
tains no  provision  for  giving  notice,  and  can  only  be  annulled 
by  violation.  Under  it,  we,  according  to  her  own  showing, 
have  equal  rights  with  herself  to  joint  occupancy  and  set- 
tlement, of  which  we  cannot  be  deprived  on  the  ground  on 
which  she  places  her  rights  to  the  territory,  without  a  breach 
of  faith. 

It  seemed  then  to  me  clear,  that  our  true  policy  was  such 
as  I  have  stated  ;  to  adhere  to  the  convention,  and  let  set- 
tlement determine  to  whom  the  territory  should  belong  ; — 
affording  in  the  mean  time  whatever  facilities  we  might  think 
proper  to  our  people  emigrating  to  the  territory,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  extending  our 
laws  over  them  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
Great  Britain  had  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  To  me  it  seemed 
clear  that  we  ought  not  to  go  beyond,  and  that  we  should 
by  no  means  extend  our  laws  over  it  territorially.  The  ne- 
cessary effects  of  this  would  be  to  extend  our  tariff  acts  to 
the  territory,  under  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  requires  that  all  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  laid  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed by  our  high  tariff  duties,  on  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  territory,  would  go  far,  not  only  to  diminish  the  induce- 
ment to  emigration,  but  to  alienate  the  affections  of  its 
people.  To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  trade  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  widely-extended  coast, 
will  prove,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  strongest  inducement  to  em- 
igration ;  and  to  impose  high  duties,  would  do  more  to  check 
emigration,  to  alienate  its  inhabitants,  and  separate  them 
from  our  Union,  than  any  other  cause.  Oregon  will  be  to 
the  Pacific  what  New  England  was  to  the  Atlantic  in  its 
colonial  state ;  and  its  people  will  contend  as  earnestly  for 
the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  as  the 
New  Englanders  did  for  that  of  the  Atlantic  before  the  Rev- 
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olution.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
led  to  the  Revolution.  Should  we  restrict,  by  our  high  tariff 
duties,  their  infant  trade,  they  might  readily  find  a  power 
prepared  to  extend  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
to  be  followed  by  consequences  not  difficult  to  be  perceived. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  true  policy  was  to  let  our  people  emigrate  and  govern 
themselves  for  the  present,  with  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
sible on  our  part.  In  this  respect  they  possess  great  capa- 
city from  their  origin  and  their  native  instincts.  I  would  let 
them  go  there  and  settle  the  country  in  their  own  way, 
giving  them  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  which  we 
could,  without  extending  our  authority  over  them  territori- 
ally, until  it  could  be  properly  and  safely  done.  But,  be  it 
done  when  it  may,  great  judgment  and  caution  will  be  re- 
quired ; — for  there  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  interest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  that  of  the  western  side 

The  other  line  of  policy  looked  to  the  termination  of  the 
convention  by  giving  notice  and  taking  adverse  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  bill  of  1843,  already  alluded  to,  was  in- 
tended as  the  first  step.  I  opposed  it,  not  only  because  I 
believed  that  some  of  its  provisions  violated  the  convention, 
but  because  I  believed  the  course  it  indicated  was  highly 
impolitic.  It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  to  require  little  reflec- 
tion to  perceive  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the  policy 
it  indicated  be  adopted,  negotiation  or  war  would  neces- 
sarily follow ;  and  that,  if  the  former  should  be  resorted  to 
in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  war,  it  would  terminate  either 
in  compromise  or  war.  There  could  be  no  other  result.  Nor 
was  it  more  difficult  to  perceive  that,  if  the  question  was 
compromised,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the  49th  parallel. 
The  past  history,  of  the  affair, — the  fact  that  it  had  been 
frequently  offered  by  us  substantially  as  an  ultimatum,  add- 
ed to  the  fact  that  49°  was  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  the 
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Kocky  Mountains,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if  settled 
by  compromise,  it  must  be  on  that  basis.      It  is  true  that 
our  offer  heretofore  on  this  basis  had  been  rejected,  and  that 
it  might  thence  be  inferred  that  Great  Britain  could  not  ac- 
cede to  it  consistently  with  her  honor.     I  am  not  of  that 
impression.     Things  have  greatly  changed  since  our  offers 
were  made  and  rejected  by  her.    Then,  the  advantages  under 
the  convention  were  all  in  her  favor;  but  now  they  have 
turned  in  favor  of  us.     Then,  our  capacity  to  settle  the 
country  was  small ;  but  now,  for  reasons  already  stated,  they 
are  great  ;  and  what  is  far  from  being  immaterial,  this  in- 
creased capacity  to  settle  and  colonize  strengthens  the  founda- 
tion of  our  claims  to  the  territory.*    The  capacity  to  settle 
and  colonize  a  contiguous  open  region,  not  capable  of  being 
settled  or  colonized  by  any  other  power,  goes  back  to  the 
original  principles  on  which  all  claim  to  territory  is  founded. 
Seeing  that  such  would  necessarily  be  the  consequence 
of  the  line  of  policy  indicated  by  the  bill,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  both  compromise  and  war,  I  took  a  decided  stand  against 
it.     I  was  very  ably  seconded  in  my  opposition  ;  so  much  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  large  majority  in  its 
favor  when  the  discussion  commenced,  it  passed  this  body 
by  an  equivocal  majority  of  one.     I  say  equivocal,  because 
one  of  the  Senators  felt  himself  constrained  by  accidental 
causes  to  vote  for  the  measure,  after  he  had  avowed  his 
opinion  against  it.     Since  then,  session  after  session,  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  to  give  notice  and  extend  our  au- 
thority over  the  territory,  with  a  \4ew  ultimately  of  taking 
possession  of  the  whole.     As  anticipated,  negotiation,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  war,  followed ;  and  now  we  are  brought  to  the 
alternative  of  compromise  or  fighting,  as  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  from  the  beginning.     I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and  if  I 
am  compelled  in  consequence  to  vote  for  compromise  and 
notice,  the  responsibility  rests  on  my  friends  behind  me. 
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whose  course  has  forced  the  Government  into  it  by  the  Hne 
of  policy  they  have  pursued.  I  do  not  impeach  their  patri- 
otism ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  permitted  their 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  territory,  and  the  impatience  of  those 
they  represent  to  occupy  it,  to  get  the  control  of  their  bet- 
ter judgment. 

Having  been  thus  brought,  by  the  line  of  policy  to  which 
I  was  opposed,  to  choose  between  compromise  and  war,  I, 
without  hesitation,  take  the  former.  In  making  the  choice, 
I  am  actuated  by  no  unmanly  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
war.  I  know  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  wars 
are  necessary — that  the  most  sacred  regard  for  justice  and 
equity,  and  the  most  cautious  policy,  cannot  always  prevent 
them.  When  war  must  come,  I  may  appeal  to  my  past  his- 
tory to  prove  that  I  shall  not  be  found  among  those  who  may 
falter ;  but  I  shall  take  care  never  to  contribute  by  my  acts 
to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  war,  when  it  can  be  fairly 
avoided.  I  am,  on  principle,  opposed  to  war,  and  in  favor 
of  peace,  because  I  regard  peace  as  a  positive  good,  and  war 
as  a  positive  evil.  As  a  good,  I  shall  ever  cling  to  peace,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  safety  and 
honor  of  the  country ;  and  as  opposed  to  war,  I  shall  ever 
resist  it,  so  long  as  it  may  be  resisted  consistently  with  the 
same  considerations.  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  it  in 
this  case,  because  peace,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  preserved 
consistently  with  both,  and  war  avoided  without  sacrificing 
either.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the  additional  reason,  that 
it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  highly  impolitic — a  consideration 
never  to  be  overlooked  when  a  question  of  the  kind  is  under 
consideration.  I  regard  it  as  highly  impolitic  in  this  case, 
because  I  believe  that,  should  we  resort  to  it,  we  would  lose, 
instead  of  securing,  the  two  objects  for  which  it  would  be 
avowedly  declared,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  first  is,  to  secure  what  is  claimed  to  be  our  rights  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  under  the  cry  of  ^^  all  of  Oregon  or 
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none."  Those  who  would  go  into  it  for  that  object  will,  in 
my  opinion,  find  in  the  end  that  ^^none"  is  much  more  prob- 
able than  ^^all"  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  concede  to 
my  countrymen  the  highest  bravery,  energy,  patriotism,  and 
intelligence,  which  can  be  claimed  for  them.  But  these  can- 
not overcome  the  great  obstacles  we  would  have  to  encounter, 
compared  with  what  Great  Britain  would  have  in  a  contest 
for  Oregon.  As  long  as  she  has  a  large  force  in  the  East, 
and  remains  mistress  of  the  Pacific,  she  will  be  able  to  place 
there  a  much  more  efficient  force,  and  at  far  less  expense, 
than  we  possibly  can  at  present,  which  would  there  decide 
the  contest  in  her  favor. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  from  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
Oregon,  though  the  cause  of  the  war,  would  be  speedily  for- 
gotten. The  struggle  once  begun,  would  soon  cease  to  be 
for  Oregon.  Higher  and  far  more  }X)werftd  motives  would 
soon  guide  the  contest.  It  would  sjicedily  become  a  strug- 
gle for  masteiy  between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  on 
one  side,  against  the  most  growing  on  the  other.  Actuated 
by  all  the  feelings  belonging  to  such  a  stniggle,  both  sides 
would  put  forth  aU  their  vigor,  energy  and  resources, — and, 
overlooking  minor  points,  would  aim  to  strike  the  most  vul- 
nerable,— and  where  each  might  have  the  greatest  advantage, 
— Cleaving  Oregon  to  be  won  or  lost  as  the  contingencies  of  so 
mighty  a  contest  might  decide. 

The  next  object,  as  is  alleged,  is  to  protect  our  citizens 
in  Oregon.  What  has  just  been  said  is  enough  to  prove 
how  utterly  it  must  fail.  Instead  of  protection,  war  would 
most  certainly  sacrifice  them;  and  this  is  a  strong  reason, 
with  me,  for  opposing  it.  I  feel  our  obligation  to  protect 
them  as  citizens,  and  brethren,  and  kindred.  We  have  en- 
couraged them  to  emigrate,  and  I  will  not  give  a  vote  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  abandon  and  ruin  them.  But  what 
war  would  fail  to  effect,  would  be  certainly  accomplished  by 
compromise  on  the  line  ofiered  by  the  President.     There  are 
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none  of  our  citizens,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  settled 
north  of  49°.  Establish  that  line,  and  we  at  once  give  our 
citizens  in  Oregon  peace  and  security,  and  with  them  full 
opportunity  to  realize  their  object  in  emigrating. 

But  passing  from  Oregon,  I  take  broader  ground,  and 
oppose  war  for  reasons  looking  to  the  whole.  I  see  nothing 
to  hope  from  war,  be  its  result  what  it  may.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  the  most  successful  and  triumphant  war 
that  could  be  waged — one  in  which  all  would  be  accom- 
plished which  its  most  extravagant  advocate  could  dare  hope 
for — in  which  we  should  conquer  the  Canadas,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia — in  which  we  should  drive  the  Brit- 
ish flag  from  the  continent,  and  compel  Great  Britain  to 
yield  the  whole  by  treaty,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years, 
would  be  disastrous  to  us.  I  allude  not  to  its  ravages  or 
devastations — to  the  oceans  of  blood  that  must  flow,  and 
the  manifold  losses  and  miseries  which  would  accompany 
the  war.  They  are  common  to  all  wars  ;  but  however  viv- 
idly painted,  they  have  but  little  effect  in  deterring  a  brave 
people  from  a  resort  to  it.  No  doubt  these  inflictions  would 
be  very  great  in  a  contest  between  two  nations  of  such  im- 
mense power,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  each  other 
the  greatest  harm  in  war  and  the  greatest  good  in  peace. 
But  great  as  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  life  would 
be  in  such  a  struggle,  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  speedily  re- 
paired on  our  side.  The  indomitable  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people,  with  the  great  resources  of  the  country, 
would  soon  repair  the  former,  while  our  rapidly  increasing 
population  would  speedily  repair  the  latter.  War  has  far 
heavier  calamities  for  a  free  people  than  these,  though  less 
visible — calamities  in  their  nature  not  easily  remedied.  I 
refer  to  permanent  and  dangerous  social  and  political 
changes,  which  often  follow  in  its  train,  in  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their  institutions.  A  war  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  such  as  has  been  described,  in  which  every 
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nerve  and  muscle  on  either  side  would  be  strained  to  the  ut- 
most, and  every  dollar  put  in  requisition  which  could  be 
commanded,  could  not  fail,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
work  most  disastrous,  and,  I  fear,  incurable  changes  in  the 
social  condition  of  our  people,  and  in  their  political  institu- 
tions. To  realize  the  consequences  in  this  respect  which 
must  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  immense  extent 
to  which  it  would  rage.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  prove 
a  Mexican,  and  an  Indian  war,  as  well  as  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and  as  such  would  extend  to  every  portion  of  our 
entire  frontier,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  inland 
and  exterior,  constituting  a  circuit  of  probably  not  less  than 
7,000  miles.  It  would  require,  in  order  to  conduct  it  with 
the  energy  necessary  to  bring  it,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  the 
successful  tennination  supposed, — especially  in  a  war  for 
mastery, — immense  exertions  on  land  and  water.  Two 
navies — one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  lakes — 
and  six  or  seven  armies,  would  be  required  for  the  purpose, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  Oregon  would  be  abandoned. 
One  army  would  be  required  on  the  Mexican  frontier;  and 
let  no  one  sneer  at  the  mention  of  such  a  power.  Feeble  as 
it  now  is,  when  paid  and  supported  by  British  gold,  and 
trained  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  Mexico  would 
prove  a  formidable  enemy.  See  what  British  skill  and 
training  have  made  of  the  feeble  Sepoys.  The  Mexicans 
are  a  braver  and  a  hardier  people,  and,  what  is  no  small 
point,  would  constitute  the  cheapest  of  all  armies.  There 
must  be,  in  addition,  one  to  guard  the  Gulf  frontier  ; 
another  to  guard  the  southern  ;  another  the  northern  fron- 
tier on  the  Atlantic  ;  another  to  assail  the  north-eastern 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ; 
and  another  to  assail  the  Canadian  :  and,  finally,  another  to 
protect  our  widely  extended  Indian  frontier.  All  these,  in 
so  mighty  a  stniggle  against  the  greatest  of  all  powers, 
putting  forth  her  utmost  strength,  would  require  a  force, 
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including  the  two  navies,  of  not  less,  I  would  suppose,  than 
200,000  men  continually  in  pay.  The  expense  would  be 
enormous.  One  of  the  most  venerable  and  experienced  of 
our  citizens,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  estimated  it  at  sixty-five  or 
seventy  millions  of  dollars  annually,  if  my  memory  serves 
me.  My  impression  is  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
cost,  and  that  ^100,000,000  would  not  be  an  over  estimate. 
Supposing  the  sum  of  150,000,000  could  be  annually  raised 
by  taxation, — a  sum  far  greater  than  he  estimates,  and  in 
my  opinion  much  beyond  what  could  be  effected, — it  would 
leave  $50,000,000  annually  to  be  raised  by  loans,  or  a  forced 
paper  circulation.  Now,  allowing  the  war  to  continue  for 
ten  years,  there  would  be  incurred  a  debt,  in  the  time,  of 
$500,000,000,  according  to  these  estimates.  Even  this,  it  is 
probable,  would  fall  much  short  of  the  reality,  assuming  the 
sum  stated  to  be  annually  required.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  loans  in  Europe  ;  for  owing  to  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  States  in  reference  to  repudiation,  and  other  causes 
not  necessary  to  state,  the  feeling  of  Europe  would,  I  fear, 
be  generally  against  us  ;  while  our  own  resources  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  required  without  a  great  de- 
preciation of  our  credit,  with  a  loss  of  20,  30,  or  even  40  per 
cent.,  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  contracting 
loans,  or  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
circulation.  Including  all,  our  public  debt  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  be  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.     But  this  is  not  aU. 

We  would  be  plunged  into  the  paper  system  as  deeply 
as  we  were  in  the  days  of  the  Kevolution  ;  and  would  ter- 
minate the  war  with  a  mortgage  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  labor  of  our  people  ; — for  on  labor 
the  whole  must  fall  ultimately,  while  a  large  portion  of  this 
vast  amount  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  struck 
not  a  blow,  nor  lost  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  contest,  and  who 
acquired  their  gains  by  seizing  upon  the  distress  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  to  drive  hard  and  usurious  bargains.  In  addition, 
we  should  have  the  difficult  task  to  perform  of  restoring  to 
a  sound  state  a  greatly  depreciated  paper  circulation,  or  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  it  whatever  way  we  might — a 
task  which  cannot  be  performed  without  great  distress  to 
the  country  and  ruinous  effect  to  that  large  and  usually  the 
enterprising  portion  of  the  community,  the  debtors.  The 
effects  of  all  this  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  people.  A  powerful  artificial  class  would  be 
created  on  one  side,  and  a  poor  and  dependent  one  on  the 
other. 

Nor  would  its  effect  on  our  political  institutions  be  less 
disastrous.  Such  a  war  would  obliterate  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction, in  a  great  measure,  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  by  conferring  on  the  former  vastly  increased 
power  and  influence.  We  would  hear  no  more  of  State 
Rights.  The  Federal  Government  would  then  become  a 
great  national  consolidated  Government.  Our  very  success 
would  give  a  military  impulse  to  the  public  mind  and  to  the 
character  of  the  Government  which  it  would  be  hard,  if 
possible,  to  overcome, — and  which  would  seek  conquest  after 
conquest  until  a  spirit  would  be  engendered  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  our  system.  It  would  then  be  in 
the  straight  and  downward  road,  which  leads  to — where  so 
many  free  States  have  terminated  their  career — a  military 
despotism.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  have  to  provide  for 
three  or  four  successful  generals,  who  would  soon  be  com- 
peting for  the  Presidency ;  and  before  the  generation  which 
waged  the  war  would  have  passed  away,  they  might  possibly 
witness  a  contest  between  hostile  generals,  for  that  supreme 
office, — a  contest  between  him  who  might  conquer  Mexico,  and 
him  who  might  conquer  Canada, — terminated  by  the  sword. 

I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  warm  advocates 
for  "  all  of  Oregon  or  none,"  regardless  of  this  mighty  haz- 
ard, and  whose  separation  from  us  on  this  question  I  regret, 
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and  solemnly  put  the  question  to  them — Is  it  for  you — you, 
who  assume  to  be  democrats  par  excellence — you  who  are 
the  enemies  of  the  paper  system,  and  of  all  artificial  classes 
in  society — is  it  for  you  to  support  a  course  of  policy  which 
might  lead  fo  such  disastrous  consequences  ? 

But  I  oppose  war,  not  simply  on  the  patriotic  ground  of 
a  citizen  looking  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  but  on  still  broader  grounds,  as  a  friend  of  improve- 
ment, civilization,  and  progress.  Viewed  in  reference  to 
them,  at  no  period  has  it  ever  been  so  desirable  to  preserve  the 
general  peace  which  now  blesses  the  world.  Never  in  its 
history  has  a  period  occurred  so  remarkable  as  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  great  war  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  the  great  advances 
made  in  all  these  particulars.  Chemical  and  mechanical 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  multiplied  beyond  all  former 
example, — adding,  with  their  advance,  to  the  comforts  of 
life  in  a  degree  far  greater  and  more  universal  than  all  that 
was  ever  known  before.  Civilization  has,  during  the  same 
period,  spread  its  influence  far  and  wide,  and  the  general 
progress  in  knowledge,  and  its  diffusion  through  all  ranks  of 
society,  has  outstripped  all  that  has  ever  gone  before  it. 
The  two  great  agents  of  the  physical  world  have  become 
subject  to  the  will  of  man,  and  have  been  made  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  enjoyments  ;  I  allude  to  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, under  whatever  name  the  latter  may  be  called.  The 
former  has  overcome  distance  both  on  land  and  water,  to  an 
extent  which  former  generations  had  not  the  least  concep- 
tion was  possible.  It  has,  in  effect,  reduced  the  Atlantic  to 
half  its  former  width,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  added 
three-fold  to  the  rapidity  of  intercourse  by  land.  Within  the 
same  period,  electricity,  the  greatest  and  most  diffuse  of  all 
known  physical  agents,  has  been  made  the  instrument  for 
the  transmission  of  thought,  I  will  not  say  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself     Magic  wires  are 
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stretching  themselves  in  all  directions  over  the  earth,  and 
when  their  mystic  meshes  shall  have  been  united  and  per- 
fected, our  globe  itself  will  become  endowed  with  sensitive- 
ness,— so  that  whatever  touches  on  any  one  point,  will  be 
instantly  felt  on  every  other.  All  these  improvements — all 
this  increasing  civilization — all  the  progress  now  making, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  arrested  by  a  war  between  us 
and  Great  Britain.  As  great  as  it  is,  it  is  but  the  com- 
mencement— the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization,  more  refined, 
more  elevated,  more  intellectual,  more  moral,  than  the  pres- 
ent and  all  preceding  it.  Shall  it  be  we  who  shall  incur  the 
high  responsibility  of  retarding  its  advance,  and  by  such  a 
war  as  this  would  be  ? 

I  am,  in  this  connection,  opposed  to  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  They  are  the  two  coun- 
tries furthest  in  advance  in  this  great  career  of  improvement 
and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  race.  They  are, 
besides,  the  two  most  commercial, — and  are  diffusing,  by 
their  widely  extended  commerce,  their  blessings  over  the 
whole  globe.  We  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence  for 
these  great  and  noble  purposes,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  fail 
to  fulfil  our  high  destiny.  I  am,  besides,  especially  opposed 
to  war  with  England  at  this  time  ;  because  I  hold  that  it  is 
now  to  be  decided  whether  we  are  to  exist  in  future  as 
friends  or  enemies.  War,  at  this  time,  and  for  this  cause, 
would  decide  supremacy  ; — we  shall  hereafter  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  enemies.  It  would  give  birth  to  a  struggle  in 
which  one  or  the  other  would  have  to  succumb  before  it  ter- 
minated ;  and  which,  in  the  end,  might  prove  ruinous  to 
both.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  can  be  avoided,  powerful 
causes  are  now  in  operation,  calculated  to  cement  and  secure 
a  lasting — I  hope  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  impede  their  com- 
merce, and  thereby  uniting  them  more  closely  by  a  vastly 
enlarged  commercial  intercourse,  equally  beneficial  to  both. 
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If  we  should  now  succeed  in  setting  the  example  of  free  trade 
between  us,  it  would  force  all  other  civilized  countries  to  fol- 
low it  in  the  end.  The  consequence  would  be,  to  diffuse  a  pros- 
perity greater  and  more  universal  than  can  be  well  conceived, 
and  to  unite  by  bonds  of  mutual  interest  the  people  of  all 
countries.  But  in  advocating  the  cause  of  free  trade,  I  am 
actuated  not  less  by  the  political  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  it,  than  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  I  regard  it  in  the  dispensation 
of  Providence  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  ushering  in  the 
happy  period  foretold  by  inspired  prophets  and  poets,  when 
war  should  be  no  more. 

I  am  finally  opposed  to  war,  because  peace — peace  is 
pre-eminently  our  policy.  There  may  be  nations,  restricted 
to  small  territories,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  so  situated  that 
war  may  be  necessary  to  their  greatness.  Such  is  not  our 
case.  Providence  has  given  us  an  inheritance  stretching 
across  the  entire  continent,  from  East  to  West,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  North  to  South,  covering  by  far  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  its  temperate  zone.  It  comprises 
a  region  not  only  of  vast  extent,  but  abundant  in  all  re- 
sources ;  excellent  in  climate  ;  fertile  and  exuberant  in  soil ; 
capable  of  sustaining,  iu  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  population  of  ten  times  our  present 
number.  Our  great  mission,  as  a  people,  is  to  occupy  this 
vast  domain  ;  to  replenish  it  with  an  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  industrious  population  ;  to  convert  the  forests  into  cul- 
tivated fields ;  to  drain  the  swamps  and  morasses,  and  cover 
them  with  rich  harvests  ;  to  build  up  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages in  every  direction,  and  to  unite  the  whole  by  the  most 
rapid  intercourse  between  all  the  parts.  War  would  but  im- 
pede the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  by  absorbing  the 
means  and  diverting  the  energies  which  would  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  secure  peace,  and  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious  and  cautious  policy,  "a 
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wise  and  masterly  inactivity,"  will  speedily  accomplish  the 
whole.  I  venture  to  say  "  a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity," 
in  despite  of  the  attempt  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  expres- 
sion. Those  who  have  made  the  attempt  would  seem  to 
confound  such  inactivity  with  mere  inaction.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unlike.  They  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
one  is  the  oftspring  of  indolence,  or  ignorance,  or  indiffer- 
ence. The  other  is  the  result  of  the  profoundest  sagacity 
and  wisdom, — a  sagacity  which  looks  into  the  operations  of 
the  great  causes  in  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  world ; 
which,  by  their  incessant  operation,  are  ever  changing  the 
condition  of  nations  for  good  or  evil ;  and  wisdom,  which 
knows  how  to  use  and  direct  them  when  acting  favorably,  by 
slight  touches,  to  facilitate  their  progress,  and  by  removing 
impediments  which  might  thwart  or  impede  their  course — 
and  not  least,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  fruits  of  their  opera- 
tion. He  who  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
such  inactivity  and  mere  inaction — the  doing  of  nothing — is 
still  in  the  horn-book  of  politics,  without  a  glimpse  of  those 
higher  elements  of  statesmanship  by  which  a  country  is  ele- 
vated to  greatness  and  prosperity.  Time  is  operating  in  our 
favor  with  a  power  never  before  exerted  in  favor  of  any  other 
people.  It  is  our  great  friend  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  such 
a  poUcy,  it  will  accomplish  all  that  we  can  desire.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  600,000  an- 
nually,— and  is  progressing  with  increased  rapidity  every 
year.  It  will  average,  if  not  impeded,  nearly  a  million 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  ;  at  the  end  Of  which 
period  our  population  ought  to  reach  to  upwards  of  forty 
milUons.  With  this  vast  increase,  it  is  rolling  westvvardly 
with  a  strong  and  deep  current,  and  will  by  the  end  of  that 
period,  have  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  course  is  irre- 
sistible. The  coast  of  the  Pacific  will  then  be  probably  as 
densely  populated,  and  as  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  to  sustain  population. 
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as  that  of  the  Atlantic  now  is.  At  the  same  rate,  we  shall 
have  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000,000  of  people  at  the 
end  of  another  twenty-five  years  ;  when,  with  one  foot  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  and  occui)ying  a 
position  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  coasts  of  the 
old  continent,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  control  the  com- 
merce of  both  oceans,  and  to  exert  an  influence  over  both 
continents,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  If  we  avoid 
war,  and  adhere  to  peace,  all  this  will  be  efiected — effected, 
I  trust,  without  the  loss  of  our  free  popular  institutions.  I 
am  aware  how  difficult  is  the  task  to  preserve  free  institu- 
tions over  so  wide  a  space,  and  so  immense  a  population ; 
but  we  are  blessed  with  a  constitution  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  it.  Its  elastic  power  is  unequalled, — which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  federal  character.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cess depends  on  preserving  that  feature  in  its  full  perfection, 
and  adhering  to  peace  as  our  policy.  War  may  make  us 
great  ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  peace  only  can 
make  us  both  great  and  free. 

With  a  few  remarks  relating  to  myself  personally,  I  shall 
conclude.  I  have  been  charged  with  being  more  strongly 
inclined  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas,  than  our  rights 
to  Oregon.  It  has  been  attributed  to  my  greater  partiality 
to  the  South  than  to  the  West.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  why 
Texas  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  South  rather 
than  to  the  West.  I  always  thought  that  it  formed  a 
part,  and  not  an  unimportant  part,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  giving 
greater  security  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  valley, 
the  West  desired  its  annexation.  Besides,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  Texas  is  confined  to  a  southern  latitude.  I  had 
supposed  that  it  extended  far  north  and  west,  up  to  the 
latitude  of  42°  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  pass  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  on  which  the  value  of  Oregon  to  us  so 
much  depends.     I  had  supposed  that  what  are  called  the 
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Southern  States  had  not  so  direct  and  deep  an  interest  in 
its  annexation  as  the  West  ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  lan- 
guage held  on  this  occasion,  that,  in  all  this  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  purely  a  Southern 
question,  and  only  supported  by  the  West  under  the  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  in  return  the  support  of  the  South  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40',  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  cer- 
tain hazard  of  a  war. 

But,  passing  by  all  this,  and  assuming  that  Texas  was 
purely  a  Southern,  and  Oregon  a  Western  question,  I  repel 
the  charge  of  partiality,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that, 
if  a  diiFerent  line  of  policy  was  pursued  by  me  in  reference  to 
the  two,  it  was  because  it  was  right  and  proper  it  should  be. 
I  treated  both  questions  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  and  indeed  the  only  one  by  which 
both  could  be  secured.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  cases 
were  entirely  different.  In  tlie  case  of  Texas,  time  was 
against  us, — in  that  of  Oregon,  time  was  with  us;  and  hence 
the  difference  in  my  course  of  policy  in  reference  to  them. 
To  understand  the  difference  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
Texas  had  reached  that  period  in  her  history  when  it  was 
clear  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  form  intimate  and  de- 
pendent relations  either  with  us  or  England,  if  she  continued 
independent.  But  it  was  manifest,  if  left  alone,  without  any 
movement  on  our  part,  that  her  connection  must  be  with 
England  and  not  with  us.  She  could  extend  to  Texas  com- 
mercial advantages  far  greater  than  we  possibly  could  ;  and 
afford  her  greater  facilities. in  obtaining  means  to  relieve  her 
from  her  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  England  saw 
this,  and  had  actually  commenced  her  movements  to  avail 
herself  of  its  advantages.  We,  too,  perceived  it ;  and  also 
that  annexation  afforded  the  only  means  of  counteracting  her 
movements,  and  preventing  Texas  from  being  placed  exclu- 
sively under  her  control.  In  this  emergency,  I  was  called 
to  the  State  Department,  with  a  view  of  taking  charge  of  the 
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pending""  negotiation  for  annexation.  I  saw  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  immediate  and  decided  action  was  required; 
that  time  was  against  us,  and  that,  to  resist  the  effects  of  its 
operation,  boldness  and  decision  were  indispensable.  I  acted 
accordingly,  and  success  proved  the  soundness  of  my  policy. 
It  was  not  a  case  for  masterly  inactivity.  Not  so  the  case  of 
Oregon, — where  time  was  with  us  ; — and  hence  the  different 
line  of  policy  which  I  adopted  in  reference  to  it,  and  which 
would  have  secured  the  whole,  had  my  advice  been  followed, 
as  has  been  explained. 

In  one  particular  my  policy  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 
I  aimed  in  each  to  avoid  war  and  preserve  peace.  I  clearly 
perceived  that,  in  annexing  Texas,  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
war  with  England,  if  managed  judiciously.  She  was  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  had  been  so  acknowledged  by  England, 
France,  and  other  powers.  She  had  a  right,  as  such,  to  dis- 
pose of  herself,  and  to  unite  her  destinies  with  ours,  if  she 
saw  proper,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  England  to  re- 
sist it,  or  ground  or  pretext  to  make  war  in  consequence.  I 
also  perceived  that  there  were  no  just  grounds  to  apprehend 
a  Mexican  war  in  consequence.  She  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  make  war,  without  the  aid  of  England,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  she  would  be  aided  or  countenanced 
in  it  by  the  latter  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Oregon  question  should 
terminate  in  a  war  between  us  and  her, — in  which  event,  I 
regarded  a  Mexican  war  as  inevitable,  as  has  been  stated. 
Thus  far  my  anticipations  have  been  realized — Texas  an- 
nexed, and  peace  preserved,  by  the  policy  which  I  pursued. 
A  different  line  of  poHcy — one  which  would  have  permitted 
England  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  Texas,  which  she 
would  have  acquired  without  annexation, — would  have  inevit- 
ably led  to  a  state  of  things,  involving  us  and  England  finally 
in  war.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  enmity  from  growing  up  between  us  and 
Texas.     The  very  similarity  of  our  character  and  pursuits, 
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and  the  rivalry  which  they  would  give  birth  to,  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  that  result ;  while  the  long  and  ill-defined  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries,  extending  for  more  than  a 
thousand  iniles  through  forests,  prairies,  and  navigable  rivers, 
without  a  natural  boundary  in  any  part,  would  produce  fre- 
quent colhsions  between  our  people  and  those  of  Texas.  Con- 
troversies and  conflicts  would  have  been  the  result.  Texas, 
as  the  weaker  power,  would  throw  herself  upon  Great  Britain 
for  support ;  and  ware,  frequent  and  bloody  wars,  between  us 
and  her  woidd  have  followed.  Annexation  has  fortunately 
removed  these  causes  of  war.  Should  the  Oregon  controversy 
terminate  in  peace,  every  cause  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  removed,  leaving  the  prospect  of  lasting 
peace  between  them. 


REMARKS 


On  the  Bill  making  alterations  in  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  cfec. ;  made  in  the  Senate,  May 
14th,  1846. 

[Mr.  Dix,  in  calling  up  the  Bill,  having  explained  briefly  its  pro- 
visions, an  incidental  discussion  arose  on  the  power  of  removal,  in 
which  various  Senators  participated.  Among  these,  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Ar- 
kansas, animadverted,  with  some  warmth,  on  the  course  of  parties,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  new  administration,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  removal.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  the 
practice  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler, — implicating  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  We  copy  a  portion  ot  the  debate, 
in  order  to  present  the  views  of  Mr.  C. — as  well  as  to  preserve  docu- 
ments which  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  historian.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  say,  that  when  he  went  into  the 
Department  of  State,  under  Mr.  Tyler,  he  was   in   entire 
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ignorance  of  the  practice  spoken  of.  He  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  practices  charged 
upon  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard  to  removals.  He  condemned  it  as 
much  in  him  as  any  other,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  one  of  the  last  on  that  floor  from  whom  he  would  ex- 
pect such  a  charge  to  come. 

[Mr.  Sevier  made  a  few  remarks ;  among  the  rest,  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Tyler  continued  to  make  removals  down  to  the  very  last  day 
he  was  in  office.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  arose,  and  reminded  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  already  condemned 
the  practice.  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  own 
removals  and  appointments,  and  was  told  by  him  (Mr.  C.) 
that  it  was  a  new  and  unwarranted  practice,  and  one  to 
which,  had  he  been  a  new  member  of  the  administration,  he 
would  not  consent. 

[Mr.  Morehead  asked  permission  to  make  one  remark.  He  (Mr* 
M.),  as  a  member  of  his  committee,  had  occasion  to  be  up  occasion- 
ally at  the  State  Department  during  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  he  remembered  the  opinions 
expressed  then  to  him  by  the  honorable  Senator  were  exactly  the 
same  with  those  expressed  on  that  occasion  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  went  on  to  say,  that  in  making  the  remarks  he 
had  made,  he  supposed  the  action  of  the  Executive  was  the  action  of 
all  parts  of  it.  He  referred  to  no  particular  person — not  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  but  to  the  administration  of  which  he  formed 
a  part.  He  said  again,  that  the  subject  of  removals  was  a  general 
subject  of  remark.  When  a  new  party  came  into  power,  they  had 
the  old  story  that  was  begun  in  1Y89,  renewed  in  1833,  and  con- 
tinued in  1836,  and  so  on  down  till  the  present.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democrats  had  consistency  on  their  side  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  1841. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Webster  rose 
and  said : — 
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The  few  observations  which  had  been  made  to-day  on  the  bill  by 
him,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  indi- 
vidual. The  honorable  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  impute  to  any  administration,  or 
the  whole  succession  of  administrations,  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  of  having  carried  the  practice  of  removal  from  office  further 
than  their  predecessors  or  successors.  The  Senator  would  admit,  he 
was  sure,  that  the  remarks  he  submitted  were  devoid  of  all  personality. 
And  now  he  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  it  was  not  like  the  an- 
swer of  a  statesman  to  what  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  advanced,  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  administration  in  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  borne 
a  part  had  done  so.  Suppose  that  to  be  true.  Why,  if  the  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he  might  happen  to  think  very  well,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  had  been  induced  to  follow  a  bad  practice,  that  was 
only  a  stronger  reason  why  the  practice  should  be  put  an  end  to.  No 
reason  had  been  shown  why  an  individual  in  a  subordinate  situation 
in  an  administration  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  policy.  But, 
perhaps,  there  was  another  remark  which  he  might  make  with  all 
respect.  The  administration  to  which  the  gentleman  referred — ^he 
should  have  said,  perhaps  that  administration  did  make  some  changes 
in  office  not  altogether  disagreeable  to  the  gentleman  himself, — 

Mr.  Sevier.  Certainly ;  and  I  stood  by  him  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Webster.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  had  good  reason  for 
it.  But  it  was  said  that  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  removal  led 
to  life-holders  of  office,  &c.  Far,  far  otherwise  was  the  whole  truth. 
This  Government  recognized  no  life  officers  but  judges,  and  they  were 
subject  to  the  qualifications  of  good  behavior,  of  course.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  Department  was  supposed,  by  those  who 
framed  the  constitution,  best  secured  by  giving  an  independent  tenure 
of  office ;  and,  however  the  opinion  may  have  changed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  it  was  certainly  still  the  established  one  within 
the  bounds  of  the  old  thirteen  States.  They  borrowed  it  from  the 
English  law,  about  the  accession  of  George  I.  In  the  bill  which,  in 
1836,  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  not 
proposed,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  oppose  the  construction 
which  enables  the  President  to  remove  from  office.  The  object  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  which  he  then  had  before  him,  was  as  he  had  stated,  and  he 
would  refer  to  it  as  it  was  short. 
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"  A  BILL  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  portions  of  an  *  Act  to  limit  the 
term  of  oflBce  of  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of 
certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  repealed. 

"  Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month  of  January  next,  and  at  the  same  time  in  every  fourth  year  there- 
after, the  President  shall  cause  a  statement  to  be  laid  before  Congress  of 
the  accounts  of  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers, 
and  surveyors  of  the  customs,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for 
lands,  surveyors  of  the  public  lands,  and  paymasters  in  the  army,  who 
shall  have  failed  to  account  for  all  such  moneys,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September  preceding ;  and  the  offices  held  by  all  such  defaulting 
officers  shall  be  vacated  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  message. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  nominations  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of 
the  President's  power  to  remove  the  said  officers  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  this  bill,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been  removed." 

And  how  did  that  bill  pass  ?  by  a  party  vote  ?  Why  that  bill  was 
not  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  an  administration,  but  in 
1836,  the  last  year  of  the  Jackson  administration  of  eight  years.  As 
to  the  manner  of  its  passage,  a  reference  to  the  journal  would  be  evi- 
dence on  that  point : — 

"  Yeas. — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Leigh, 
McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman, 
Webster,  and  White— 31. 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Hendrick,  Hill,  Kane, 
King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Morris,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shipley 
Talmadge,  Tipton,  and  Wright— 16." 

Mr.  Sevier.  I  wish  you  would  read  it  again,  sir. 
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Mr.  Webster  replied  he  would ;  and  accordingly  read  a  statement 
of  the  vote  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  which  he  said  showed  thirty- 
one  Whigs  for,  to  sixteen  against,  the  bill ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  could 
not  see  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  among  the  yeas  at 
all.  Now  that  was  no  party  proceeding ;  the  votes  given  on  it  were 
not  given  for  party  purposes.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that 
some  regulation  should  be  made  in  the  Executive  power  of  removal ; 
and  that  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  Congress 
could  regulate  the  removing  power : — and  who  could  doubt  it  ?  Be- 
cause, except  where  the  constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  tenure  of 
office,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  do  so.  He  repeated,  then,  that  the 
act  of  1836,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  was  no  party  pro- 
ceeding whatever ; — a  bill  by  which  these  propositions  were  aflBrmed : 
first,  that  Congress  might  regulate  removal  from  office  by  law  ;  second- 
ly, that  at  that  time,  in  1836,  such  had  been  the  history  of  parties, 
and  such  had  been  the  inconvenience  growing  out  of  the  practice,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1820, 
and  assume  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  removal  from  ofiice.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  arose,  and  after  complaining  of  the 
reiteration,  by  the  Senator  of  Arkansas,  of  a  charge  which 
he  (Mr.  C.)  had  explicitly  corrected  him  in  before,  and  hop- 
ing he  would  not  repeat  what  was  false,  went  on  to  say  that 
the  great  and  fundamental  difference  between  the  popular 
and  anti-popular  parties  related  to  Executive  patronage.  He 
had  always  supposed  that  men  anxious  to  preserve  a  popular 
government  were  disposed  to  limit  it  to  the  smallest  amount 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
would  be  more  favorable  for  the  Executive  to  possess  at  all 
times  and  use  the  unbounded  power  of  removal  ?  That 
was  the  simple  question.  Was  the  President  not  to  have  it 
to  be  used  for  good  cause — such  as  death  and  resignation, — 
which  could  afford  ample  room  for  new  appointments  ?  But 
he  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  doctrine  that  a  man 
in  office  had  under  his  control  its  whole  patronage,  went  to 
make  a  king.  Every  one  knew  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  a  succession  of  struggles  between  the  ins  and  outs; 
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and  the  ins  being  armed  with  power,  would  maintain  and 
perpetuate  that  power.  Every  gentleman  conversant  with 
the  history  of  popular  government  knew  this ;  and  yet  there 
were  found  in  this  body  gentlemen  proclaiming  as  demo- 
cratic doctrine  directly  the  opposite. 

[After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Mangum,  Johnson,  Huntington, 
Woodbridge,  Benton,  and  Breese, — Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and 
said :] 

This  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects  :  first,  as  to 
the  mere  disbursement  of  the  public  money  ;  and  secondly, 
in  regard  to  its  political  bearing.  As  regards  the  first,  the 
great,  and  in  fact  the  only  security  is  the  three  months'  law, 
requiring  the  disbursing  officers  to  close  their  accounts  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months.  I  speak  from  some  experience 
of  the  working  of  this  law.  During  my  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  never  knew  it  to 
fail  in  effecting  its  object.  As  regards  the  political  bearing 
of  this  matter,  I  concur  entirely  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  This  law 
has  contributed  more  largely  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  law  ever 
passed.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  ; — there  was,  origi- 
nally, a  controversy  whether  the  removing  power  belonged  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  not ;  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  be  incidental  to  the  Executive 
— in  my  opinion,  a  most  erroneous  decision,  and  fraught  with 
great  mischief  During  that  discussion — if  my  memory 
serves  me  right — Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  removal  of  a  meritorious  officer  not  guilty  of  any  neg- 
lect of  duty,  by  the  Executive,  would  be  an  impeachable 
off'ence.  Substantially,  that  was  acted  upon  till  a  very  late 
period  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  that  principle,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the.  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  "  spoils  system  ;  "  for  it  was  a  much  more 
easy  thing,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  to  drop  an 
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officer  and  send  another  to  his  place,  than  to  turn  him  out. 
From  that,  the  principle  has  extended  and  extended  till, 
literally,  our  Government  has  become  a  government  of 
spoils.  Your  presidential  elections  are  governed  by  it,  and 
it  has  conducted  this  Government  in  the  downward  road  to 
ruin.  The  evil  tendency  of  this  principle  has  been  often  de- 
scribed on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  has  come  to  this,  that 
every  four  years  there  is  a  revolution  of  parties  in  the 
United  States.  You  make  an  expenditure,  annually,  say  of 
$25,000,000,  and  in  the  four  years  of  $100,000,000.  This 
is  a  vast  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  ;  and,  on  the 
spoils  principle,  it  becomes  a  great  prize  to  be  obtained  at 
every  Presidential  election.  Now,  the  officeholders  have 
the  greatest  interest  to  maintain  their  position  ; — and  those 
who  desire  office,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  struggle  hard  in  getting  a  President.  Thus  the 
Presidential  election  becomes  a  conffict  between  these  two 
parties — those  out  of  office  being  the  most  numerous,  prove 
the  strongest,  and  the  office  expectants  defeat  the  office- 
holders. A  system  of  conflict  is  thus  produced  utterly  de- 
structive of  every  sound  political  principle,  and  of  all  polit- 
ical integrity.  We  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  first  step  to  cure  the  evil  is  to  assume 
the  power  abandoned  improperly.  The  power  of  removal 
is  a  congressional  power,  to  be  regulated  by  law.  Not  that 
Congress  have  the  power,  but  they  have  the  right  to  regu- 
late it  by  law.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  of  mine.  In  1835 
or  1836, — I  think  it  was  in  1836, — I  moved  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Executive  patronage. 
One  of  my  recommendations  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  four 
years'  law.  If  it  be  desirable  to  remove  every  four  years, 
say  so.  If  it  be  desirable  that  the  accounts  should  be  closed 
every  four  years,  and  the  officer  should  be  turned  out,  say 
so ;  and  you  will  get  to  the  commencement  of  the  putting 
down  of  a  system  which,  if  you  do  not  put  down,  it  will  put 
you  down. 
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[Mr.  Webster  said :  I  have  no  disposition  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  particular  question  before  the  Senate,  as  confined  to  it.  But  the 
occasion  does  revive  the  recollection  of  that  which  was  done  in  the 
Senate  in  1836,  to  which  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina 
has  just  now  alluded,  and  in  which  I  took  some  part.  A  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  if  I  remember,  on  that  occasion,  the  effect  and  object  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  divisible  and  divided  habitually  for  the  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  That  occasion  led  to  a  discussion  historical  and  argu- 
mentative, as  to  the  original  question  of  the  removing  power  of  the 
President.  Upon  the  consideration  of  that  subject,  I  came  to  a  per- 
fect conclusion,  or  a  conclusion  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  that 
the  original  rule  adopted  by  the  legislature  under  their  construction 
of  the  constitution  was  erroneous.  The  first  decision  upon  that  subject 
was  made  in  this  body,  in  the  year  1789,  upon  the  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  as  it  was 
before  the  Senate,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  removed,  or  removable  at  the  will  of  the  President.  The  question 
was  much  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  clause,  as  I  remember,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams.  Mr. 
Madison  led  the  debate  on  the  same  subject  in  the  other  House,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  speech  which  was  reported  by  himself, 
principally  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  giving  this  power  to 
the  President,  to  be  acted  upon  on  an  emergency,  and  for  great  and 
obvious  public  ends  and  purposes.  It  was  in  that  discussion,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  sentiment  to  which  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  has  alluded — that  any  president  who 
should  remove  from  office  a  meritorious  officer  guilty  of  no  negligence 
or  misconduct,  but  merely  on  political  grounds,  would  be  worthy  of 
impeachment.  Now,  pressed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  relying  on  the  integrity,  uprightness,  and  high  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  through  all  times,  Mr.  Madison  yielded 
to  what  appeared  to  him  an  argument  of  necessity ;  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  did  recognize  the  existence  of  a  power  of  removal  in  the 
President,  although  the  power  of  appointment  was  conferred  by  the 
constitution  not  on  the  President  solely,  but  on  the  President  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate.  In  this  way  that  early  decision  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  introduce  an  entire  anomaly,  because  I  suppose  that 
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there  is  no  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — no  regular 
government,  in  which  the  power  of  appointment  subsists  or  exists  in 
one  body  or  in  one  organization ;  and  the  power  of  removal  at  pleasure 
in  another.  I  find  nowhere  in  constitutional  history — I  know  no  form 
of  government,  except  in  this  country,  in  which  the  power  of  removal 
is  not  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  of  appointment.  If 
a  governor,  or  a  president,  or  the  head  of  a  government,  under  what- 
ever name  or  title,  have  authority  to  appoint  to  office,  and  the  officer 
shall  hold  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power,  why  then  the 
removal  of  one  man  is  effected  by  the  appointment  of  another,  and 
there  is  no  separate  process  of  removal.  That  makes  the  great 
incongruity — I  had  almost  said  absurdity — of  our  course  of  procedure. 
There  is  no  record  kept  in  this  Government  of  removals  from  office. 
How  do  we  act  here  every  day  ?  The  President  sends  us  here  a 
nomination  of  A  B,  collector  of  New-York  in  the  place  of  C  D,  "  re- 
moved." When  was  CD"  removed  ? "  He  receives  no  notice  till  his 
successor  comes  with  his  commission  to  take  his  place.  The  nomina- 
tion is  not  here  supposed  to  create  a  vacancy.  C  D  goes  on,  and  ex- 
ercises the  functions  of  his  office  till  his  successor  comes.  Sir,  I  know 
that  after  the  discussion  here  in  1836,  upon  the  passage  through  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  persons  of  great  eminence, 
who  never  had  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  subject  before,  were 
fully  of  opinion  that  the  original  constniction  of  the  constitution  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  bill,  if  I  remember  its  provisions,  required  that 
whenever  removals  were  made  by  the  President,  he  should  specify  the 
cause  of  that  removal  to  the  Senate.  And  I  remember  very  well  the 
history  of  the  bill  of  1820.  I  believe  it  originated  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  was  advocated  by  two  very  distinguished  gentlemen  (neither 
of  them   now   living) — both   men   of  eminence  in  their  day — one 

from   Rhode   Island  (Mr. )  — and  the  other  from  the   State 

of  Maine  (Mr.  Holmes).  They  acted  upon  the  ground  of  giving 
more  responsibility,  of  providing  for  greater  accuracy  and  promptitude 
in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers.  But  they  did 
not  take  a  political  view  of  the  question  at  all.  They  never  dreamed 
of  the  great  expansion  they  were  giving  to  the  Executive  patronage 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country.  And  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  this  law  ?  When  the  term  of  service  of  a  worthy 
and  meritorious  public  officer  expires,  not  only  is  it  not  considered  to  be 
unfair  or  improper  to  appoint  him  a  successor  in  some  other  person ; 
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but  it  is  considered  not  unfair  or  improper  to  turn  him  out,  provided 
a  decent  man  be  put  in  his  place.  Now  we  all  know  that  this  is  the 
unhappy  state  in  which  this  progress  of  things  has  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  the  country.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  very  lamentable  state  of 
things — a  state  of  things  having  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  and  likely 
to  lead  to  that  constant  contest — that  constant  succession  of  contests  for 
political  power  which  is  stimulated  and  exerted  more  by  personal  mo- 
tives than  by  considerations  of  public  policy  and  general  interest.  Now 
I  suppose,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  will  always  be  parties  ex- 
isting in  free  and  popular  governments,  all  wise  and  sensible  men  will 
admit  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public  interests  that  so  far 
as  possible,  these  parties  should  divide  upon  principle  and  upon  mea- 
sures, and  act  upon  men,  and  patronage,  and  private  objects.  In  other 
words,  I  suppose  every  sensible  man  will  admit  that  the  less  of  per- 
sonal motive  which  enters  into  any  one  of  our  elections  the  better  for 
the  country.  Now,  my  objection  to  the  law  of  1820  is,  and  always 
has  been,  that  it  influences  personal  feeling — augments  personal  motives 
— or  that  it  brings  persons  into  the  arena  of  the  contest  by  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  stimulated  by  personal  objects — to  hold 
office  for  personal  purposes,  or  to  obtain  office  for  personal  purposes. 
Sir,  early  in  the  session  I  suggested  to  an  honorable  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, when  conversing  on  this  subject,  that  it  was  my  purpose  during 
the  session  to  revive  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1836,  and  to 
bring  the  subject  again  before  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  if  I  could — at  any  rate  to  bring  it  before  the 
country.  There  is  not  any  fact  or  circumstance  of  more  evil  omen 
existing  amongst  us  than  the  great  facility  which  this  four-year  law 
practice  of  removal  gives  to  the  Executive  Grovernment  for  the  increase 
of  his  influence,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  motives  to  popular  agita- 
tion for  mere  personal  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said :  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  examined 
this  subject ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  hit  the  true  remedy — the  regulation  by  law  of  the  power 
of  removal  from  office ;  and  I  think  I  can  easily  show  that  that  power 
exists  in  Congress,  and  that  its  exercise  will  not  in  any  degree  conflict 
with  the  decision  made  in  1Y89,  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  referred.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  decision 
of  that  day  was,  that  the  President  must  exercise  a  power  of  removal, 
and  had  the  right  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  office. 
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That  decision  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  1789,  upon  full  debate, 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  debate  that  Mr.  Madison  took  a 
prominent  and  leading  part  It  is  not  saying  too  much  that,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  decision  was  made.  In  order 
to  understand  the  effect,  full  extent,  and  precise  meaning  of  the  de- 
cision, then,  we  must  look  to  the  argument  which  led  Congress  at 
tliat  day  tc  make  it  Whoever  takes  the  pains,  as  I  have  done,  to 
examine  that  matter,  will  be  satisfied  tliat  the  whole  foundation  on 
which  Congress  then  acted  was  this:  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  President  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stites  were  properly  executed.  It  was  upon  that  construc- 
tion— and  a  very  latitudinarian  construction  it  was — given  to  that 
single  clause  of  the  constitution,  that  the  Congress  of  1789  decided 
that  the  President  had  this  power  of  removal.  From  no  other  cause, 
and  on  no  other  foundation,  was  the  decision  given.  All  that  was 
said  of  the  necessity  of  removals  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  office, 
for  this  or  that  cause — all  was  concentred  in  this  one  great  argu- 
ment :  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  officer,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  properly  executed.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
move a  traitor  from  office,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  laws 
should  be  properly  executed.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  remedy  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina — not  at  all  conflicting  with  the  decision 
of  1789.  He  proposes  to  regulate  by  law  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  removal.  That  is  the  only  remedy.  You  can  resort  to  this  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress — to  any  tribunal  which  may  be  specified  by 
law ;  and  the  President  then  in  exercise  of  power  to  see  that  the  law  is 
faithfully  executed,  is  bound  to  see  that  the  law,  in  this  respect,  is 
faithfully  executed.  The  remedy  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  many 
years  ago  was  coincident  with  this.  I  think  that  a  law  might  bo 
passed,  remedying,  to  a  great  extent,  this  evil,  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  denies.  The  law  might  provide  that  during  the  recess  of 
Congress  the  President  might  exercise  the  power  of  removal,  each 
case  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  execu- 
tive session  after  the  removal  was  made.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
control  of  the  removing  power  would  thus  be  vested  where  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  vested — in  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union.  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  suggestion  made  this  day  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  South  Carolina.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and 
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when  any  such  proposition  may  be  made,  I  stand  here  ready  to  give 
it  my  earnest  support. 

Mr.  Allen  here  addressed  the  Senate  at  great  length.  After  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,] 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  short  explanation,  and  referred  to 
a  report  made  in  1836,  to  show  that  it  was  the  true  demo- 
cratic doctrine  he  was  contending  for.  Acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple (said  Mr.  C),  a  large  mass  of  society  enter  into  politics 
as  a  mere  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  When  I  affirm 
that  already  as  many  persons  live  upon  the  expenditures  of 
this  Government,  as  the  half  of  the  great  population  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  lands,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
may  be  imagined.  The  income  of  the  Government  is  al- 
most equal  to  half  of  all  the  income  derived  from  cotton  pro- 
perty. Now,  we  know  what  a  large  mass  of  our  population 
is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton; — and  yet,  through  the 
action  of  this  Government,  as  many  persons  are  living  upon 
the  public  revenue.  But  this  is  not  all.  Put  the  half  of  the 
income  of  the  cotton  property  into  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn 
every  four  years  :  so  many  men  will  go  into  that  lottery  in 
hopes  of  drawing  a  prize,  that  when  the  victory  is  achieved, 
not  one  in  forty  can  be  rewarded.  What  is  the  result.?  The 
thirty-nine  disappointed,  and  who  fought  only  for  the 
"  spoils,"  turn  round  in  process  of  time — ^when  political  de- 
generacy takes  place,  as  it  will — to  the  other  side,  and  seek 
the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  when  another  lottery  is  drawn. 
Thus  they  go  on.  Can  any  wise  man — can  any  patriotic 
man — can  any  genuine  friend  of  human  liberty,  look  at  such 
a  spectacle  without  the  most  poignant  regret.?  He  must  be 
little  informed,  indeed,  in  politics  who  does  not  know  all  this  ; 
and  knowing  all  this,  he  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most 
untrue  and  monstrous  propositions  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
who  says  that  this  is  a  "  popular  doctrine.""  What  !  "  a 
popular  doctrine  ?  "  This  a  "  popular  doctrine  ?  "  It  is  the 
very  reverse.     It  is  the  doctrine  to  create  a  king,  and  to  an- 
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nihilate  liberty.  As  for  myself,  I  have  maintained  on  this 
subject  an  uniform  position.  When  the  act  of  1820  was 
passed,  it  passed  through  Congress  without  my  knowledge. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  its  passage,  I  pronounced  to  a  friend 
that  that  law  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  passed, 
and  that  it  would  work  a  great  revolution.  I  have  always 
stood  upon  that  ground  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  this  position 
is  not  a  popular  position.  But  I  speak  the  truth  when 
the  truth  ought  to  be  spoken.  The  Presidential  election 
is  no  longer  a  struggle  for  great  principles,  but  only  a 
great  struggle  as  to  who  shall  have  the  spoils  of  office. 
Look  at  the  machinery  ?  A  convention  nominates  the  Pre- 
sident,— in  which,  not  unfrequently,  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  join  in  a  general  understanding  to 
divide  the  offices  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends.  And 
thus  they  make  a  President  who  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the 
selection  of  officers  !  These  things  are  known  ;  and  I  say 
it  is  surprising  that,  being  known,  gentlemen  who  advo- 
cate the  opposite  doctrine  assume  to  be  democratic.  No, 
The  democratic  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they 
affect  to  teach.  It  goes  against  patronage  and  influence, 
and  gives  no  more  patronage  than  what  the  strict  necessity 
of  the  case  requires.  Patronage  wisely  and  judiciously  dis- 
pensed on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  giving  concentration  and  strength  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  wholesale  traffic  in  public  office  for  party 
purposes  is  wholly  pernicious  and  destructive  of  popular 
rights.  Properly  applied  the  policy  is  admirable  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Government  becomes  the  mere  creature  of  seekers 
of  office,  your  free  institutions  are  nearly  at  an  end.  In 
this  matter  I  have  been  uniform  and  sincere — whether  right 
or  wrong,  time  will  disclose.  But  the  evil  has  commenced. 
It  is  going  on.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  end.  I 
speak  not  in  the  language  of  prophecy ;  but  who,  judging 
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from  the  past,  can  avoid  the  conviction  that  unless  the  pro- 
per remedy  be  applied,  the  pverthrow  of  your  political  system 
is  inevitable  ? 
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On  the  Bill  making  further  appropriation  to  bring 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
honorable  conclusion,  called  "  The  Three  Million 
Bill;"  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February  9th, 
1847. 

[The  Bill  making  further  appropriation  to  bring  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion  being  under  con- 
sideration,— ^] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  Senate  : 
Never,  Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  on  the  stage  of 
action,  has  our  country  been  placed  in  a  more  critical  situa- 
tion than  at  present.  We  are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  difficult  and  a  very  expensive  war,  but  we  are  involved 
in  a  domestic  question  of  the  most  irritating  and  dangerous 
character.  They  both  claim  our  serious  and  deliberate 
consideration,  and  I  trust  that  before  this  session  closes,  late 
as  it  is,  they  will  both  receive  a  full  discussion.  It  is  due 
to  our  constituents  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  refer- 
ence to  both  should  be  fully  understood.  For  the  present, 
I  propose  to  consider  the  question  which  is  more  immediately 
pressing, — How  shall  the  war  be  conducted  to  bring  it  most 
advantageously  to  a  successful  termination  ?  Or,  to  express 
it  a  little  more  fully, — How  shall  it  be  conducted  to  enable 
us  most  advantageously  to  effect  all  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  made  ?  For  it  is  only  by  effecting  those  objects  that 
the  war  can  be  properly  said  to  be  successful. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  war  may  be  conducted. 
The  one  is,  to  push  on  offensive  operations  until  Mexico  is 
compelled  to  yield  to  our  terms.  The  other,  to  take  a  de- 
fensive position,  and  to  maintain  and  secure  the  possession 
of  the  country  already  in  our  military  occupation.  The 
question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is, — Which  of  these 
two  plans  of  operation  ought  to  be  selected  ?  It  is  a  grave 
question — in  my  opinion,  next  in  importance  only  to  the 
war  itself  I  have  given  it  my  deliberate  consideration,  and 
the  result  to  which  I  have  come  is, — that  we  ought  to  choose 
the  defensive  position.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded. 

I  believe  it  is  the  policy  best  calculated  to  bring  the  war 
advantageously  to  a  successful  termination  ;  or,  to  express 
it  more  fully  and  explicitly — for  I  wish  to  be  fully  compre- 
hended on  this  important  question — to  bring  it  with  cer- 
tainty  to  a  successful  termination,  and  that  with  the  least 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  with  the  least  hazard  of 
disastrous  consequences,  and  loss  of  standing  and  reputation 
to  the  country.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  declared,  I  feel  a  deep  conviction  that, 
by  assuming  a  defensive  attitude,  all  of  them  may  be  ef- 
fected. I  say,  if  I  rightly  understand  ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  those  objects,  even  at  this  late  day,  are  left  to 
inference.  There  is  no  document  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tinctly enumerated  and  set  forth  by  the  Government,  and, 
of  course,  they  can  only  be  ascertained  by  viewing  the  mes- 
sages of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  war,  in  connection 
with  the  acts  of  Congress  recognizing  its  existence,  or  for 
carrying  it  on.  I  have  examined  them, — and  particularly - 
the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  recommending 
that  Congress  should  make  war, — for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  objects  for  which  it  was  made, — and  the  result  is, 
they  appear  to  have  been  threefold :  first,  to  repel  invasion  ; 
next,  to  establish  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary 
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of  Texas  ;  and  thirdly,  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  against  Mexico.  The  first  two  appear  to  me 
tQ  be  the  primary,  and  the  last  only  the  secondary  object  of 
the  war.  The  President,  in  his  messages,  did  not  recom- 
mend Congress  to  declare  war.  No.  He  assumed  that  war 
already  existed,  and  called  upon  Congress  to  recognize  its 
existence.  He  affirmed  that  the  country  had  been  invaded, 
and  American  blood  spilt  upon  American  soil.  This  assump- 
tion was  based  on  the  position  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had 
crossed  that  boundary  to  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
This  he  affirmed  was  an  invasion  of  our  territory. 

The  act  of  Congress  reiterated  the  declaration  that  war 
had  been  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  thus  recog- 
nized the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Mexico, 
and  the  crossing  of  that  river  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  act 
of  invasion.  Hence,  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  this  Government  are  committed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte  is  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
that  crossing  it  was  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans. 
To  repel  the  invasion,  and  establish  the  boundary,  were  then 
clearly  the  primary  objects  of  the  war ;  but,  having  got  into 
the  war,  the  President  recommends  it  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  other  object  I  have  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  indemnity 
for  our  citizens — a  recommendation,  in  my  opinion,  proper  ; 
for  while  we  are  engaged  in  war  all  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  settled.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  of  the  war.  Conquest  is  ex- 
pressly disavowed,  and,  therefore,  constitutes  none  of  its 
objects.  The  President,  in  addition,  recommends  that  we 
shall  prosecute  the  war,  in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  its 
expenses  ;  but  that,  in  no  sense,  can  be  considered  as  one  of 
its  objects,  but  a  mere  question  of  policy  :  for  it  can  never 
be  supposed  that  a  country  would  enter  upon  a  war  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  indemnified  for  its  cost. 

VOT,.  IV. — 20  • 
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I  hold,  then,  Mr.  President — such  being  the  objects  of 
the  war — that  all  of  them  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a 
defensive  position.  Two  have  already  been  thoroughly  ef- 
fected. The  enemy  has  been  repelled  by  two  brilUant  vic- 
tories. The  Rio  del  Norte  is  held,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
extreme  source,  on  the  eastern  side,  by  ourselves.  Not  a 
Mexican  soldier  is  to  be  found  there.  As  to  the  question 
of  indemnity  to  our  citizens,  such  has  been  the  success  of 
our  arms  that  we  have  not  only  acquired  enough  for  that, 
but  vastly  more, — even  to  comprehend,  great  as  they  already 
are,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  it  should  be  judged  to  be  a 
wise  and  just  policy  on  our  part  to  make  Mexico  responsible 
for  them.  Here  arises  the  question,  Shall  we  hold  the  line 
we  now  occupy,  and  which  we  cover  by  our  military  forces — 
comprehending  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  Mexico, — embra- 
cing the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  west  side,  as  far 
as  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  on  the  north  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Lower  and  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico — shall  we 
hold  all  this,  or  shall  we  select  some  other  position  better 
calculated  for  the  object  in  view .?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  this  point.  I  have  not  the  requisite  information  ; 
and  if  I  had,  it  would  not  be  necessary,  with  the  object  I 
have  in  view.  What  I  propose  to  discuss,  in  the  absence 
of  such  information,  is,  —  What  considerations  ought  to 
govern  us  in  selecting  a  defensive  line.?  These  must  be 
deducted  from  the  objects  intended  to  be  effected  by  taking 
a  defensive  position. 

The  first  and  leading  consideration  that  ought  to  govern 
should  be,  to  select  a  line  that  would  fully  accomplish  the 
objects  to  be  effected  in  making  the  war ;  avoiding  the 
appearance,  however,  of  taking  any  portion  of  the  country 
on  the  mere  principle  of  a  war  of  conquest.  But  what  may 
be  required  in  reference  to  this  consideration  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  others  I  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  them  is, — that  in  se- 
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lecting  a  defensive  line,  it  should  be  such  as  to  possess,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  such  natural  advantages  as  would  require 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  to  defend  it ;  and 
among  others,  such  as  would  afford  every  facility  for  drawing 
promptly  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  from  the  adjoining 
country.  The  next  consideration  in  making  the  selection  is, 
— that  the  country  covered  by  it  should  be  convenient  and 
desirable  for  us  to  possess,  if,  in  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
the  difference  between  us  and  Mexico,  it  should  become  the 
established  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  I  go  further, 
and  add, — that  it  should  be  such  as  would  deprive  Mexico 
in  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  her  resources  and  her 
strength  ;  for,  in  aiming  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  in  estab- 
lishing the  line,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  inflict  the  least 
possible  amount  of  injury  on  Mexico.  I  hold,  indeed,  that 
we  ought  to  be  just  and  liberal  to  her.  Not  only  because 
she  is  our  neighbor  ;  not  only  because  she  is  a  sister  repub- 
lic ;  not  only  because  she  is  emulous  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  difficulties,  and  has  ever  been,  to  imitate  our  example 
by  establishing  a  federal  republic  ;  not  only  because  she  is 
one  of  the  two  greatest  powers  on  this  continent  of  all  the 
States  that  have  grown  out  of  the  provinces  formerly  be- 
longing to  Spain  and  Portugal ; — though  these  are  high  con- 
siderations, which  every  American  ought  to  feel,  and  which 
every  generous  and  sympathetic  heart  would  feel,  yet  there 
are  others  which  refer  more  immediately  to  ourselves.  The 
course  of  policy  which  we  ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Mex- 
ico is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  our  foreign  relations. 
Our  true  poHcy,  in  my  opinion,  is,  not  to  weaken  or  humble 
her  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  interest  to  see  her  strong,  and 
respectable,  and  capable  of  sustaining  all  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  between  independent  nations.  I  hold  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  that  of  Mexico  ;  so  much  so,  that  her  inde- 
pendence and  capability  of  sustaining  herself  are  almost  as 
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essential  to  our  prosperity,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  they  are  to  hers.  Mexico  is  to  us  the  forbidden 
fruit;  the  penalty  of  eating  it  would  be  to  subject  our  in- 
stitutions to  political  death. 

The  next  consideration  is, — that  the  line  should  be  such, 
in  the  event  of  its  being  ultimately  established  between  us, 
as  would  lead  to  a  permanent  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  be  such  as  would  lead  to 
as  speedy  a  peace  as  j)0S8ible,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  eminently  coercive.  Neither  of  these  requires  any  illus- 
tration. 

Such  being  the  considerations  that  ought  to  govern  us  in 
selecting  a  defensive  line,  the  next  question  is, — What  line 
would  best  fulfil  them  ?  and  here  again,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  definitively.  It  requires  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  country  than  I  possess  or  can  derive  from  any  of  the 
maps,  all  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  more  or 
less  imperfect ;  but  while  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  to 
pronounce  definitively,  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  a  line,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  great  extent,  will  fulfil  most  of 
these  considerations  ;  and  what  recommends  it  more  strongly 
to  me  is  the  fact,  that  it  is,  substantially,  the  one  which  the 
Executive,  as  I  infer  from  the  declaration  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  contemplates  estab- 
lishing even  in  the  event  of  a  successful  offensive  war.  The 
line  to  which  I  refer  is  the  following  :  Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  continuing  up  the  same 
to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  or  southern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico, about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude, — 
and  thence  due  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  which  it 
would  strike,  according  to  the  maps,  nearly  at  its  head,— 
and  thence  down  the  gulf  to  the  ocean. 

I  now  propose  to  turn  back  and  compare  this  line,  with 
the  considerations  which  I  have  laid  down,  as  those  which 
ought  to  govern  in  selecting  a  defensive  line.     It  will  secure 
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all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  declared.  It  will  es- 
tablish the  Del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  ; 
it  will  give  us  ample  means  of  indemnity,  even  if  the  cost 
of  the  war  itself  should  be  deemed  proper  to  be  included  in 
the  indemnity,  which,  as  at  present  advised,  I  am  far  from 
being  disposed  to  countenance.  The  next  consideration  is^ 
that  the  line  should  be  such  as  would  involve  in  its  mainte- 
nance the  least  sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  one  suggested  has  great  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  on  its  east  side,  the  Del  Norte  would  constitute 
the  line, — a  broad,  rapid,  and  navigable  stream,  of  which 
we  would  have  the  entire  command, — and,  in  the  next,  it 
would  be  near  to  the  settled  parts  of  Texas,  from  whence, 
in  an  emergency,  the  forces  and  the  means  of  supply  neces- 
sary for  its  defence  might  be  promptly  derived.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  portion  of  the  line  is  less  than  four  hundred 
miles,  measured  on  the  map.  I  have  consulted  the  opinions 
of  military  men  of  judgment  and  experience,  in  reference 
to  its  defence,  and  they  inform  me  that  three  forts  properly 
located  ; — one  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte, — 
another  somewhere  near  Camargo, — and  a  third  at  the  Paso 
del  Norte,  properly  constructed,  and  garrisoned  with  a  suit- 
able force, — would  be  sufficient  for  its  defence.  The  fort  at 
the  Paso  del  Norte  would,  from  its  position,  not  only  defend 
the  river  itself,  but  protect  New  Mexico,  by  commanding 
the  only  passage  through  which  the  Mexicans  could  invade 
it.  Four  regiments  would  be  ample  to  garrison  the  forts, 
after  the  first  year,  when  they  would  be  completed. 

The  other  portion  of  the  line,  extending  from  the  Paso 
del  Norte  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  through  the 
gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  still  more  easily  de- 
fended. The  part  which  extends  from  the  mountains  that 
border  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  and  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Del  Norte  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Col- 
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orado  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  passes  through  a  country 
inhabited  on  both  sides  by  Indian  tribes  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  requires  neither  men  nor  forts  for  its  defence. 
It  is  in  length  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
residue  is  covered  by  the  Gulf  of  California.  A  few  small 
vessels,  which  could  be  furnished  under  the  peace  establish- 
ment, with  a  single  regiment,  would  be  ample  for  its  de- 
fence, and  the  protection  of  California.  Hence,  five  regi- 
ments, with  a  small  naval  force,  supported  by  the  contigu- 
ous population,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole  line  against  any  force  which  Mexico  could  bring 
against  it. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is, — What  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  this  force,  in  addition  to  what  the  peace 
establishment  would  require?  On  this,  too,  I  have  consulted 
officers  of  experience,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  annually  would  be  sufficient. 

The  next  consideration  is,  that  the  country  to  be  covered 
should  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  be  held  by  us,  if,  as 
has  been  stated,  on  the  settlement  of  our  differences  with 
Mexico,  the  line  should  be  established  as  the  permanent 
boundary.  And  here  again  it  possesses  striking  advantages. 
It  is  contiguous  to  us.  It  has,  on  its  eastern  side,  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary  between  it  and  Texas,  and  on  its 
northern,  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  through  its  whole 
extent.  But  what  makes  it  still  more  desirable,  and  what 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  us,  is  the  very  circumstance 
which  makes  it  of  little  value  to  Mexico,  as  it  regards  its 
strength  or  resources ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  almost  literally 
an  uninhabited  country.  It  covers  an  area  of  600,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000,  of  all  com- 
plexions and  all  descriptions,  being  but  one  inhabitant  to 
each  six  miles  square.  It  is  indeed  as  sparsely  settled,  and 
even  more  so,  than  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.     It  is  this  very  sparseness  of  population 
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which  renders  it  desirable  to  us;  for  if  we  had  the  choice  of 
two  regions  of  equal  extent,  and  in  other  respects  equally 
desirable,  the  one  inhabited  and  the  other  not,  we  would 
choose  the  uninhabited,  if  we  consulted  the  genius  of  our 
government  and  the  preservation  of  our  political  institutions. 
What  we  want  is  space  for  our  growing  population — and  what 
we  ought  to  avoid  is,  the  addition  of  other  population,  of  a 
character  not  suited  to  our  institutions.  We  want  room 
to  grow.  We  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600,000  annu- 
ally, and  in  a  short  time  the  increase  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000.  To  state  it  more  strongly, — we  double  once  in 
twenty-  three  years ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  will 
number  forty  millions,  and  in  another  twenty- three  years, 
eighty  millions,  if  no  disaster  befall  us.  For  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing population,  all  the  territory  we  now  possess,  and  even  that 
which  we  might  acquire,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions be  needed.  It  is  better  for  our  people  and  institutions, 
that  our  population  should  not  be  too  much  compressed. 

But  the  very  reasons  which  make  it  so  desirable  to  us, 
make  it  of  little  advantage  to  Mexico.  Her  population  is 
nearly  stationary,  and  will,  at  her  present  rate  of  increase, 
within  the  period  I  have  specified  as  that  within  which  our 
population  will  have  twice  doubled,  be  but  a  few  millions 
more  than  at  present.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  valuable  to 
Mexico,  it  is  directly  the  opposite  ;  a  burden  and  a  loss  to 
her.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly  remote  from  her. 
California  is  as  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  from  New 
Orleans,  and  New  Mexico  is  not  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  is 
to  Washington.  They  are  both  too  remote  to  be  defended 
by  so  weak  a  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  this  continent,  that  the  aborigines  in  this  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent portions  of  Mexico,  encroach  upon  the  European  oc- 
cupants. The  Indians  are  actually  gaining  ground  upon  the 
Mexicans;  not  but  that  the  latter  are  brave  and  capable  of  de- 
fending themselves  with  arms,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  central 
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government  had  in  a  great  measure  disarmed  them,  while 
from  its  feebleness  and  remoteness,  it  is  incapable  of  afford- 
ing them  i)rotection.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  captives  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
neighboring  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Such  being 
the  state  of  things,  it  is  manifest  that,  while  the  acquisition 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  us,  it  would,  instead  of  being 
a  loss  to  the  Mexicans,  be  a  positive  gain.  The  possession 
by  our  people  would  protect  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Mexico  from  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  In- 
dians, and  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  security  and  prosperity 
than  it  ever  has  experienced  from  the  commencement  of  her 
revolutions — now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  next  consideration  is,  that  the  line  should  be  such, 
if  it  should  be  established  as  a  boundary,  as  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  between  us  and  Mexico; 
and  here  again  it  has  remarkable  advantages.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  prevent  our  growing  population  from  passing 
into  an  uninhabited  country,  where  the  power  of  the  owners 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  out.  In  they  will  go.  We 
may  pass  laws  heaping  penalty  upon  penalty,  but  they  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  prevent  our  pioneers  from  forcing  themselves 
into  the  country,  unless  efficiently  resisted  by  the  power  in 
possession.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  from  experience 
in  our  relations  with  the  Indians.  Many  and  severe  laws 
have  been  passed  to  prevent  intrusion  upon  them,  with  little 
effect.  In  the  end,  the  only  remedy  has  been  found  to  be, 
to  purchase  their  lands,  and  remove  them  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. If  such  is  the  case  with  the  Indians,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  dense,  and  our  means  of  preventing  intrusion 
much  greater,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  we  could  pre- 
vent our  people  from  penetrating  into  California, — or  that  the 
government  of  Mexico  would  be  able  to  prevent  their  doing 
80.  Even  before  our  present  difficulties  with  Mexico,  the 
process  had  begun.     Under  such   circumstances,  to  make 
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peace  with  Mexico  without  acquiring  a  considerable  portion, 
at  least,  of  this  uninhabited  region,  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  new  troubles  and  subject  us  to  the  hazard  of  further  con- 
flicts— a  result  equally  undesirable  to  Mexico  and  ourselves. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  reference  to  a  permanent  peace  with 
Mexico  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  vast  uninhabited  region 
should  pass  into  our  possession.  High  considerations  con- 
nected with  civilization  and  commerce,  make  it  no  less  so. 
We  alone  can  people  it  with  an  industrious  and  civilized  race, 
which  can  develope  its  resources,  and  add  a  new  and  exten- 
sive region  to  the  domain  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Left 
as  it  i^,  it  must  remain  for  generations  an  uninhabited  and 
barren  waste. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  consideration — that  the  line 
should  be  such  as  to  cover  an  extent,  ample  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  a  settlement ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  one  sug- 
gested leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  while  I  suggest  this  as  a  definite  line,  if  a  better 
cannot  be  found,  it  would  be  very  far  from  my  views  to  hold 
the  country  which  it  covers  absolutely.  My  opinion  is,  that 
it  ought  to  be  held  as  the  means  of  negotiation.  We  ought 
to  say  to  Mexico,  that  such  is  our  intention,  and  that  if  she 
is  ready  to  negotiate,  we  are  ;  and  not  only  to  negotiate,  but 
to  settle  fairly,  justly,  liberally,  and  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  between  the  two  countries ;  and  if,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  part  held  by  us  should  be  considered  more  than  an 
indemnity,  to  pay  liberally  for  the  balance. 

But  in  order  to  render  the  means  of  coercion  more  effec- 
tual, I  would  hold,  not  absolutely,  but  also  subject  to  nego- 
tiation, the  ports  of  Mexico  now  in  our  possession,  and  which 
we  could  retain  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money.  These  ports  I  would  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
countries,  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  that  would  barely  cover 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  line. 

I  have  now  fully  shown  that  we  may  certainly  maintain 
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this  line,  and  thereby  accomplish  all  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  declared, — and  this  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  men 
or  money,  and  without  hazard  or  loss  of  reputation;  and  I  may 
add,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  between  us  and  Mexico,  on  the  final  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  us.  What  would  be  its  fruits  .? 
A  speedy  reduction  of  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  discharging  tlie  whole  of  the  volunteers  as  soon  as  a 
defensive  position  is  taken,  which  may  be  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  It  would  make  a  saving  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  during  the  year  ;  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  avoided  ;  credit  would  be  immediately 
restored  ;  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  loan  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  measure  wliich 
many  of  us  on  this  side  the  chamber  have  so  much  at  heart, 
I  mean  that  of  free  trade,  would  be  rescued  from  great  and  < 
impending  danger.  The  short  experience  we  have  had  of 
its  operation  holds  out  the  prospect  of  almost  unbounded 
prosperity  to  the  coimtry;  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  our  own  duties,  as  that  made  by  Great 
Britain,  which  has  opened  her  ample  market  for  grain  and 
other  provisions  of  every  description. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  the  policy,  that  with  all  its 
benefits,  it  w^ould  not  bring  peace.  I  think  otherwise. 
What  reason  would  Mexico  have  for  holding  out .?  None 
that  I  can  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  see  that  we 
had  undertaken  to  do  what  we  could  certainly  perform — what 
our  strength  was  abundantly  adequate  to  go  through  with, 
without  hazard  or  difficulty.  She  would  also  see  that  she 
had  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  holding  out, 
and  that  if  she  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  treat,  she 
might  lose  the  territory  covered  by  our  line,  without  com- 
pensation, instead  of  being  liberally  paid  for  its  value  be- 
yond full  indemnity  for  our  claims  against  her. 

But  there  are  other  and  powerful  reasons  which  would 
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induce  her  to  come  to  terms.  By  assuming  a  defensive  po- 
sition, and  ceasing  to  push  offensive  operations  against  her, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Mexico  would  in  a  short  time 
undergo  a  great  change.  They  now  regard  the  war  as  a  war 
between  races  and  religions  ;  and  thus  regarding  it,  they  are 
under  the  excitement  of  the  strongest  and  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Every  nerve  is  braced,  and  every 
arm  strengthened  in  resistance  to  us.  The  resolution  of  the 
whole  country  is  to  oppose  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
and  resources.  A  defensive  attitude  on  our  part  would  tend 
powerfully  to  abate  these  deeply  excited  feelings.  The  war 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  war  of  races  and  religions. 
They  would  no  longer  dread  the  extinction  of  one  or  the 
other.  The  ordinary  every-day  business  of  life  would  grad- 
ually absorb  their  attention.  Add  to  this  the  effect  which  the 
possession  of  their  ports  would  have  upon  their  finances,  by 
cutting  off  the  most  prolific  branch  of  their  revenue,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  fair  grounds  for  believing  that,  within 
a  short  period,  much  shorter  probably  than  could  be  effected 
by  offensive  operations,  she  would  be  ready  to  negotiate,  and 
settle  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  by  a  perma- 
nent peace.  But,  suppose  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  Mexico  will  persist  in  holding  out  with  her  character- 
istic obstinacy,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  We  will  have 
war  without  expense  or  hazard — a  war  partaking  much  more 
of  the  character  of  peace  than  of  war,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Our  population  would  flow  into  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  our  defensive  line,  and  enable  us  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary establishment  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Above  all,  it  will  once  again  place  us  on  terra  firma, 
and  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the  dark  curtain  which  is  now 
suspended  between  us  and  the  future. 

I  have  now  stated  the  reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
taking  a  defensive  position.  I  have,  I  trust,  shown  that  we 
can,  by  it,  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  with 
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little  or  no  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  without  hazard 
of  any  description  whatever.  It  remains  to  he  shown,  what 
are  the  grounds  of  my  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  an 
ofl:ensive  war,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  as 
strong  as  can  well  be  conceived.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  the 
very  reverse  reasons  to  those  I  have  stated.  There  is  no 
certainty,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  termination  ;  and  in  the  next,  if  it  should,  it 
would  be  at  a  vast  expense  of  men  and  money,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  hazard  of  disastrous  consequences,  and  loss  of 
national  reputation. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  and  correctly  the  force  of 
the  objection  to  continuing  and  pushing  offensive  operations, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  object  intended  to  be  effected 
should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  perceived,  for  until  that  is 
understood,  we  can  form  no  decisive  opinion  in  reference  to 
it ;  and  here  I  premise,  that  its  object  is  not  conquest,  or 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  for  that  is  expressly  disavowed. 
I  further  premise,  that  it  is  not  to  acquire  additional  means 
of  indemnity, — for  I  have  already  shown  that  we  have  am- 
ple means  now  in  our  hands  to  effect  that  purpose.  If  then  it 
is  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  ask  what  is  its  object  ? 
But  one  answer  is  given, — to  obtain  peace  ;  or,  to  use  the 
language  most  commonly  employed,  to  conquer  peace.  But 
how  is  peace  to  be  obtained  ?  It  can  only  be  by  treaty. 
War  may  be  made  by  one  nation,  but  peace  can  only  be 
made  by  two.  The  object  then  is  to  obtain  a  treaty  ; 
but  what  treaty  ?  one  that  will  suit  Mexico  ?  That  can  be 
obtained  at  any  time.  No,  the  treaty  which  is  wanted  is 
one  that  will  suit  us  ;  but  how  can  this  be  effected,  but  by 
compelling  Mexico,  by  force  of  our  arms,  and  at  our  dictation, 
to  agree  to  such  terms  as  we  may  dictate  ;  and  what  could 
these  terms  be,  but  to  secure  all  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  declared  ;  that  is,  as  has  been  shown,  to  establish 
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the  Eio  del  Norte  as  our  western  boundary,  and  to  obtain 
ample  territory  as  the  only  means  of  our  indemnity  ? 

The  intention,  then,  is  to  compel  Mexico  to  acknowledge 
that  to  be  ours  which  we  now  hold,  and  can,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  easily  hold,  without  her  consent.  This  is  all 
— more  or  less  cannot  be  made  of  it.  But  how  is  Mexico 
to  be  compelled  to  sign  such  a  treaty  ?  We  are  informed 
that,  for  that  purpose,  the  intention,  in  the  first  place,  is  to 
take  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and 
then  to  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  to  dictate 
the  treaty.  Now,  with  this  object  in  view,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  a  vigorous  war  to  compel 
Mexico  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  ours,  which  we  hold,  and 
can  easily  hold,  against  her  consent  ?  Is  it  worth  while, 
even  if  we  were  perfectly  certain  of  complete  success 
by  taking  Vera  Cruz  and  marching  to  Mexico,  and  there 
dictating  a  treaty  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  ?  What 
would  be  the  sacrifice,  in  effecting  this,  of  men  and 
money  ?  The  army  authorized  to  be  raised  is  about 
70,000  men,  and  the  expense  of  the  campaign  may 
be  put  at  130,000,000.  It  will  probably  exceed  it  by 
several  millions,  but  I  desire  to  be  moderate.  Suppose  the 
active  force  in  the  field  be  50,000  men,  what  then  will 
be  your  sacrifice  under  this  supposition  ?  The  loss  of 
$30,000,000.  And  what  the  sacrifice  of  life  will  be,  may 
be  judged  of  by  looking  at  the  past.  One-third  must  be  put 
down  as  certain  to  perish,  not  by  the  sword  only,  but  by 
disease.  Sixteen  thousand  lives  then  must  be  sacrificed. 
Now,  I  put  it  home  to  you.  Senators. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  immense  sacrifice  of  money  and  men  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  hold  what 
we  can  so  easily  hold  in  despite  of  her  ?  I  put  a  graver 
question.  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  every  Senator  who 
hears  me,  can  you,  as  a  Christian,  justify  giving  a  vote  that 
would  lead  to  such  results  ?     Nay,  is  there  one  of  you,  who 
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would  give  ^30,000,000,  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  16,000  of 
our  peoi)le,  for  the  two  Califoniias  and  New  Mexico  ?  I 
answer  for  you,  there  is  not  one  ;  and  yet  we  propose  to 
pursue  a  war,  which,  if  terminated  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
most  fortunately,  would  lead  to  these  sacrifices. 

But  is  there  any  certainty  our  forces  would  reach  Mexico 
by  the  end  of  this  campaign  ;  or,  if  they  did,  that  a  treaty 
could  be  dictated  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  next  de- 
mand our  serious  consideration. 

An  offensive  war,  8uch  as  we  propose  to  carry  on,  looks, 
as  a  possible  event,  ultimately  to  subduing  the  country. 
Viewing  it  in  that  aspect,  the  w\ar  is  but  barely  commenced. 
It  is  true  we  have  acquired  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  but  let  it  be  remembered,  these  two-thirds  are  ad- 
jacent to  us  ;  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  sparsely 
populated.  To  give  a  vivid  conception  of  its  extent,  the 
portion  of  Mexico  held  by  us  is  almost  100,000  square  miles 
more  than  the  whole  extent  of  the  magnificent  valley  of  the 
Mississip})i,  embracing  the  entire  region  between  the  AUe- 
ghany  and  Rocky  Mountains.  But  although  such  is  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  territory,  there  are  but  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  scattered  over  its  surface. 

It  is  this  adjacent  country,  thus  sparsely  inhabited,  which 
we  have  overrun,  and  now  hold  by  military  occupation.  We 
have  met,  in  conquering  it,  but  little  resistance,  except  from 
the  '•'^giUar  army  of  Mexico,  and  as  yet  have  gained,  in  re- 
ality, but  little  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Instead  of  con- 
ciliating the  inhabitants  they  are  reported  to  be  more  hostile 
than  ever,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  army  will 
be  required  to  hold  and  defend  the  country  we  occupy.  As 
yet  we  have  scarcely  approached  Mexico  proper,  consisting 
of  the  elevated  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands, 
and  the  hot  regions  extending  on  the  east,  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Yucatan,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  west.     Within  these  com- 
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paratively  narrow  limits,  consisting  of  one- third  of  all  Mexico', 
there  are  at  least  seven  millions  of  people,  fully  ten  times  as 
many  as  the  portion  of  Mexico  we  occupy.  Here,  too,  is  the 
seat  of  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  civilization.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country,  and  its  climate,  present  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  an  invading  army.  The  approaches  to  the  table 
land  are  few,  passing  through  narrow  defiles,  and  up  steep 
acclivities,  and  the  region  itself  is  mountainous  and  rough  in 
the  extreme.  It  may  be  compared,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  or  the  Caucasus,  in  Europe. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  scanty  supply  of  food  for  men,  and 
forage  for  horses,  of  an  invading  army.  The  climate  of  the 
hot  regions,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  gulf,  is  extremely 
sickly,  especially  that  of  the  gulf,  to  which  our  military 
operations  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be  directed. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  on  earth  more  so.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  native  home  of  the  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific of  diseases.  It  prevails  during  eight  months  every  year, 
and  not  unfrequently  during  ten  months  ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army,  is  the  prevalence 
of  sudden  and  violent  storms,  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  fever  does  not  prevail.  April  itself  is  a  sickly 
month,  and  March  doubtful.  We  are  now  near  the  middle 
of  February,  and  may  have  in  the  field  force  sufiicient  to  take 
Vera  Cruz  ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides,  have  we  force  enough, 
or  can  we  have  force  enough  in  time  to  avoid  the  vomito,  and 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  during  this  campaign  ?  I  will 
not  say  we  have  not,  but  I  say  with  confidence,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  we  have  or  will  have  sufficient  for  such  an 
enterprise. 

But  if  we  fail  to  reach  the  city  this  campaign,  what  will 
be  its  effects  .?  We  shall  be  worse  off  than  we  now  are  ;  a 
year  wiU  be  lost ;  Mexico  will  be  encouraged,  and  we  dis- 
couraged ;  she  will  'add  to  her  fortifications  and  defences,  and 
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increase  her  supplies  of  anns,  in  which  she  is  now  especially 
deficient. 

But  suppose  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  city  of  Mexico  .?  Is  there  any  certainty  that  we 
should  be  able  to  dictate  a  treaty  such  as  we  desire  ?  With 
whom  have  we  to  deal  ?  A  race  of  people  renowned  above 
all  others  for  their  obstinacy,  and  the  pertinacity  of  resistance 
— a  people  whose  hereditary  pride  is,  that  they  rescued  their 
country  when  overrun  by  the  Moors,  after  a  war  of  seven  or 
eight  centuries — a  people  who  for  eighty  years  waged  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  dominion  over  the  Low  Countries — 
a  people  who  for  twenty  years  carried  on  the  war  against 
her  own  colonies,  before  they  would  recognize  their  indepen- 
dence. Such  are  the  people  with  whom  we  are  contending; 
and  is  it  certain  that  such  a  people  will  be  compelled,  by  our 
occupying  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  yield  to  our  terms  ?  We 
must  remember  that  the  city  is  not  to  Mexico  what  Paris 
is  to  France  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  her  internal  struggles, 
with  almost  no  exception,  prove  that  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  has  very  little  control  over  the 
country. 

But,  if  there  be  no  certainty  either  that  we  can  reach 
Mexico,  or  reaching  it,  can  compel  her  to  yield  to  our  terms; 
we  may  have  another  campaign  before  the  war  can  be  con- 
cluded, by  what  is  called  vigorous  measures  ;  and  here  the 
question  presents  itself,  Shall  we  have  the  means — can  we 
raise  the  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  third  campaign  ? 
Remember,  it  must  be  much  more  costly,  and  require  a 
greater  force  than  what  is  required  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  carried  on  at  a  greater  distance  from  us, 
and  every  step  as  we  advance  will  require  a  larger  detached 
force  to  occupy  and  cover  our  rear.  Bear  in  mind  also,  that 
it  will  be  of  a  different  character  from  either  the  past  or  the 
approaching  campaign  ;  for  if  we  conquer  the  city  without 
obtaining  peace,  one  of  two  results  will  follow, — her  govern- 
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ment  will  withdraw  or  be  dispersed, — and  we  shall,  in  either 
case,  be  compelled  to  subdue  and  hold  the  country  in  military- 
subjection.  In  either  case,  we  shall  have  a  guerilla  war, 
^ch  as  now  exists  between  France  and  the  Arabs  in  Africa, 
and  between  Russia  and  the  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  raise  the  men  and  the  revenue  which  will 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  extensive  military  operations  in- 
cident to  such  a  war  ?  Can  you  rely  upon  raising  volun- 
teers ?  Will  not  the  first  flush  of  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  which  leads  to  the  spirit  of 
volunteering,  expire  by  the  commencement  of  the  third  cam- 
paign ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  many  volunteers  who 
will  return  with  broken  constitutions — who  went  for  glory, 
but  returned  with  shattered  health — will  greatly  discourage 
the  ardor  of  volunteering,  strong  as  the  impulse  is  in  the 
breasts  of  our  young  and  patriotic  countrymen  ?  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  we  must  mainly  rely  for  men  on  the  ordinary 
process  of  recruiting  ;  and  can  we  certainly  calculate,  in  that 
way,  to  raise  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  third 
campaign, — for  that  number  at  least  will  be  required  ? 

But,  suppose  this  surmounted,  a  far  more  difficult  ques- 
tion presents  itself;  Can  you  raise  the  ways  and  means  ? 
The  resources  from  treasury  notes  will  have  been  exhausted, 
and  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  loans  and  taxes  as  our  only 
means.  Can  you  borrow  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  campaign,  probably  not  less  than  twenty -five 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of  in- 
terest ?  Can  you  impose  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?  On 
what  will  you  lay  'them  ?  On  imports  ?  The  duties  on 
them  may  be  increased,  but  to  no  great  amount ;  additional 
duties  on  many  of  the  articles  would  diminish  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  Will  you  lay  direct  or  internal  taxes  ? 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  beyond  almost  any 
other,  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  will  interpose 
to  prevent  their  being  reached.     The  first  is,  that  many  of 
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the  States  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  have  imposed  very  onerous 
taxes  to  meet  their  own  obligations.  Can  you  impose  addi- 
tional taxes  without  greatly  overburdening  the  people  of 
those  States.  Remember,  that  by  the  constitution,  all  taxes 
must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  course, 
what  is  imi)osed  upon  one  must  be  equally  imposed  on  the 
other.  Will  the  people  of  the  indebted  States  bear  addi- 
tional taxes  ?  Will  Pennsylvania,  with  40,000,000  already 
on  her  shoulders  ?  Will  the  imposition  not  compel  her  and 
other  of  the  indebted  States  to  suspend  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  their  debts  ?  Will  it  not  prevent  Maryland,  Indiana, 
and  other  States  deeply  in  debt,  from  the  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  interest  on  theirs  ?  Will  not  the  effect  be  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  repudiation,  so  as  to  comprehend  most 
of  the  indebted  States.^  Is  there  the  slightest  chance,  with 
this  pros])ect  before  us,  that  internal  taxes  to  any  considera- 
ble amount  will  be  imposed  by  Congress  for  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  an  offensive  war  ?  Can  any  one  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  who  has  witnessed  the  strong  indisposition  to 
impose  additional  taxes  at  the  present  session  ? 

But  suppose  this  difficulty,  interposed  by  the  indebted- 
ness of  many  of  the  States,  to  be  removed  ?  There  is  anoth- 
er still  remaining,  not  less  formidable.  Is  there  sufficient 
unanimity  and  zeal  in  favor  of  the  war  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Congress  would  impose  internal  taxes  to  carry  on  offen- 
sive operations  ?  Does  this  session  furnish  any  evidence  of 
any  such  zeal  or  unanimity  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not 
furnish  ample  evidence  that  there  is  great  division  and  want 
of  zeal  in  reference  to  the  war  ?  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
see  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  honestly  believe 
that  the  war  might  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  ;  that  it 
was  commenced  by  the  Executive  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress  or  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  injurious.  What  my  opinions  are  on  all  these 
points  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  on  a  suitable  occasion ;  but 
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I  do  not  regard  this  to  be  the  proper  one,  to  mingle  my  own 
private  views  and  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
war,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  commenced,  with  the 
deeply  important  subject  under  consideration — how  the  war 
shall  be  conducted,  so  as  to  terminate  it  most  favorably  to 
the  country. 

But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed,  there  re- 
mains another  still  deeper  and  more  alarming  to  be  met — 
one  touching  the  very  foundation  of  our  Union  ;  How  shall 
the  territory  be  disposed  of  if  any  should  be  acquired  ?  Shall 
it  be  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  ?  We  are  told, — and  I  fear  that  ap- 
pearances justify  it, — that  all  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  united  in  the  determination  that  they  shall  have 
the  exclusive  benefit  and  monopoly — that  such  provisions 
shall  be  made  by  treaty  or  law,  as  to  exclude  all  who  hold 
slaves  in  the  South  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into 
the  acquired  country.  If  the  non-slaveholding  States  having 
no  other  interest  but  an  aversion  to  our  domestic  institutions 
(for  such  is  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  South), — if,  I  repeat, 
they  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  exclude  the  South  from 
all  benefit  in  the  acquired  territory,  with  no  other  interest 
but  that,  I  turn  to  their  representatives  on  this  floor  and 
ask  them,  what  they  suppose  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  to  whom  this  question  is  one  of  safety  and  not 
of  mere  policy,  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  their  per- 
fect equality  secured  by  the  constitution,  and  to  be  assailed 
in  their  most  vulnerable  point  ?  Be  assured,  if  there  be 
stern  determination  on  one  side  to  exclude  us,  there  will  be 
determination  still  sterner  on  ours,  not  to  be  excluded, 

Now  if  I  may  judge  from  what  has  been  declared  on  this 
floor,  from  what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  the  members  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  if  they  were  sure  that  slavery 
would  not  be  excluded  from  the  acquired  territoiy,  would  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  what  they  call  a  vigorous  prosecution 
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of  the  war,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  single  foot  of  territory. 
Can  they  then  believe  that  the  members  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  on  the  opposite  supposition,  would  not  be  equally  op- 
posed to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  ?  And  how  can  this  war  be  vigorously  car- 
ried on  for  a  third  campaign,  with  this  known  pointed  divi- 
sion of  opinion  between  these  two  great  portions  of  the  Union 
as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  territory  to 
be  acquired  ? 

But,  I  will  suppose  that  all  these  difficulties  are  surmount- 
ed— that  men  and  money  may  be  had,  and  that  unanimity 
and  zeal  existed  on  all  points — the  question  then  presents 
itself.  Can  you,  should  you  not  obtain  peace  in  the  city  of 
Mexico, — can  you  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  termination 
by  subduing  the  country  ?  Can  you  certainly — ^not  proba- 
bly ?  This  is  the  question.  Look  at  the  history  of  such 
wars  carried  on  by  powerful  and  highly  civilized  nations 
against  others  poor  and  less  civilized,  in  mountainous  regions 
like  Mexico — the  wars  of  Russia  against  the  Caucasians,  and 
the  war  of  France  against  the  Arabs  in  Algeria — ^and  take 
warning.  In  both  there  has  been  powerful  and  effective  re- 
sistance against  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  under  the  lead  of 
their  most  experienced  generals.  And  are  we  to  expect  to 
subdue  the  country  without  encountering  like  difficulties  ? 
Are  you  certain  that  you  will  not,  and  that  the  war  will  be 
brought  to  a  termination  at  the  end  of  the  third  campaign  ? 
that  you  can  effect  in  a  single  campaign  what  has  cost  France 
already  in  Algeria,  sixteen — and  has  cost  Russia  in  the  Cau- 
casus, I  know  not  how  many  ?  And  it  may  be  added,  which 
cost  us  against  a  paltry  band  of  Indians  in  Florida,  five  cam- 
paigns and  $30,000,000  of  doUars.?  Well  then,  if  we  are 
not  certain  ;  this  war  may  go  on,  if  offensive  operations  are 
to  be  continued,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  I 
know  not  what  number  of  campaigns.  I  say  may,  for  the 
mere  possibility  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  wise  people 
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from  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  such  disastrous  results,  as 
would  a  long  and  protracted  war,  in  attempting  to  subdue 
Mexico,  and  where  especially  so  little  is  to  be  gained.  What 
can  we  gain,  if  success  should  finally  crown  our  efforts,  by 
subduing  the  country  ?  What  would  we  do  with  it  ?  Shall 
we  annex  the  States  of  Mexico  to  our  Union  ?  Can  we 
incorporate  a  people  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect — so 
little  qualified  for  free  and  popular  government — without 
certain  destruction  to  our  political  institutions  ?  Or  can  we 
bring  into  our  Union  8,000,000  of  people  all  professing 
one  religion,  and  all  concentrated  under  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
priesthood,  without  subjecting  the  country  to  the  most  vio- 
lent religious  conflict,  and  bringing  the  Government  in  the 
end  under  control  of  a  single  sect  ?  No.  These  difiiculties 
are  insurmountable.  The  question  then  recurs,  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  country  ?  Shall  we  hold  it  as  a  subject 
province  '^  Consequences  not  less  fatal  will  result  from  this 
disposition  of  it.  It  would  end  in  the  loss  of  liberty,  as  it  ever 
has,  where  free  States  undertake  to  hold  in  subjection  extend- 
ed provinces.  The  process  would  be  short  and  easy.  It 
would  be  followed  by  enormous  patronage,  and  that  again  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Executive,  and  end  finally  in  despotism,  by  making  that  de- 
partment absolute.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  results,  if 
you  should  undertake  either  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
Union,  or  to  hold  them  as  subject  provinces  ; — unless,  indeed, 
the  stern  conflict  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  States,  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  terri- 
tory, should  give  a  different  turn  to  the  conquest,  and  termi- 
nate the  whole  in  a  disruption  of  the  Union. 

But  if  the  dread  of  these  results  should  determine  us  to 
abandon,  after  we  had  subdued  it,  what  we  shall  acquire  by 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  war, — as  we  certainly  would,  if 
we  acted  wisely, — how  strongly  it  would  illustrate  the  folly 
of  what  is  caUed  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     It  would, 
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on  that  supposition,  leave  us,  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of 
territory  is  concerned,  after  all  our  mighty  sacrifices,  and 
the  hazards  and  disasters  to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  where 
we  now  stand,  and  where  we  may  stand  and  maintain  our- 
selves with  perfect  certainty,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money,  and  without  any  hazard  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

We  would  be  fortunate,  among  these  sacrifices,  to  escape 
without  an  appalling  loss  of  human  life,  and  an  immense 
burden  in  the  shape  of  a  pubhc  debt,  to  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  and  irretrievable  loss  of  free  trade,  for  generations 
to  come  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  the  vastly-increased  patronage  of  the  Government 
may  have  upon  our  free  institutions,  and  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion and  standing  as  a  government  and  a  people,  should  we, 
after  putting  forth  all  our  efibrts  to  subdue  the  country  in  a 
vigorous  war,  be  baffled  in  the  attempt. 

When  I  said  there  was  a  mysterious  connection  between 
the  fate  of  our  countiy  and  that  of  Mexico,  I  had  reference 
to  the  great  fact  that  we  stood  in  such  relation  to  her  that 
we  could  make  no  disposition  of  Mexico,  as  a  subject  or 
conquered  nation,  that  would  not  prove  disastrous  to  us  ; 
nor  could  we  conquer  and  subdue  her  without  great  sacrifice 
and  injurious  effects  to  our  institutions. 

Hence  my  opinion,  already  expressed,  that  it  is  our  true 
policy  not  to  weaken  or  humble  her,  but  to  desire  to  see 
her  under  a  safe  and  stable  government,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining all  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  Situated  as  the  two  countries  are  to  each 
other,  my  conviction  is  deep  that  the  prosperity  of  each,  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  and  popular  institutions  on  the  part 
of  both,  depend  greatly  upon  our  pursuing  towards  her  a 
just  and  liberal  course  of  policy.  In  this  view  I  hold  this 
war  to  have  been  a  great  departure  from  our  true  line  of 
policy,  and,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  deplored.     Should  we  be 
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SO  unfortunate  now  as  to  commit  the  error  of  determining 
to  prosecute  offensive  operations  vigorously,  instead  of  taking 
a  defensive  position,  we  shall  take  a  step  which,  I  fear,  we 
shall  long  have  to  rue.  Thus  thinking,  I  regard  it  a  para- 
mount  question — party  is  nothing  to  it ;  but,  let  me  say  to 
whatever  party  may  advise  it,  that  they  stake  their  fate 
upon  a  cast  which  may  end  in  their  overthrow  and  ruin, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  consideration  of  disasters  to  the 
country,  on  which  I  have  so  fully  dwelt. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  escape,  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  seeing,  and  that  I  have  suggested.  I  might  say  much 
more  to  enforce  its  adoption,  but  forbear  consuming  the 
further  time  of  the  Senate.  The  way  I  have  suggested  is 
not  the  result  of  recent  reflection,  for  I  have  long  looked 
upon  the  subject  with  intense  interest.  Nor  is  it  the  first 
time  I  have  suggested  it  in  my  place.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, in  a  discussion  while  our  doors  were  closed,  on  the  bill 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars  for  a  like  object,  I  sug- 
gested, but  more  briefly,  the  same  plan  of  policy  as  the 
most  advisable  course,  and  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  likely  soon  to  bring  the  war  to  a  certain  and  successful 
termination. 

With  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  myself,  I  shall 
close  my  remarks.  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled,  as  the 
Senate  will  readily  perceive  from  what  I  have  said,  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  In 
reference  to  that  amendment,  and  the  bill  itself,  I  reserve 
an  expression  of  opinion  until  I  see  further  developments, 
both  as  to  the  course  of  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  in 
conducting  the  war,  and  the  great  domestic  question  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  My  vote  may  depend  upon  develop- 
ments as  to  both. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Turney  of  Tennessee,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  12th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  Senator  speaks  of  me  as  an  aspi- 
rant for  the  Presidency,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  no 
aspirant — never  have  been.  I  would  not  turn  on  my  heel 
for  the  Presidency  ;  and  he  has  uttered  a  libel  upon  me, — 

[The  Pkesident.  The  honorable  Senator  must  be  aware  that — 
(the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost).  ] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  he  supposes  that  I  am  capable  of  vot- 
ing upon  any  question  with  reference  to  the  Presidency,  or  any 
other  consideration  but  a  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  my 
countr}'.  No,  Sir.  The  whole  volume  of  my  life  shows  me 
to  be  above  that.  There  are  men,  Mr.  President,  who  can- 
not believe  that  an  individual  is  influenced  by  any  other 
than  party  considerations  or  presidential  elections,  and  who 
attribute  all  motives  to  one  or  other  of  these  ;  and  I  am  the 
most  misunderstood  man  in  the  world  by  that  portion  of 
this  and  every  other  party.  No,  Sir ;  I  want  no  Presidency ; 
I  want  to  do  my  duty.  No  denunciations  here,  or  out  of 
this  House,  can  deflect  me  a  single  inch  from  going  directly 
at  what  I  aim, — and  that  is,  the  good  of  the  country.  I 
have  always  acted  upon  it, — and  I  will  always  act  upon  it. 
If  he  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  organized  opposition 
here, — as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  my  friends, — which  af- 
fects the  votes  here,  irrespective  of  public  duty  and  convic- 
tion, never,  never  was  a  man  more  mistaken — ^never  !  And 
I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him,  or  any  other  Senator 
here,  to  specify  a  single  measure  that  we  have  either  delayed 
or  defeated  that  is  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the  war. 
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Now,  I  ask  him — I  pause,  and  ask  him, — if  he  can  point  to 
a  single  one  ? 

[Mr.  Turney.  I  will  try  when  you  get  through.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  No,  Sir,  no !  Not  a  single  one.  I  voted 
several  times  for  adjournment  with  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  considered  that  adjournment  was  proper  ;  but 
I  have  no  concert  with  them, — no  more  than  I  have  with 
those  on  this  side.  Mr.  President,  in  thus  acting  without 
concert,  I  performed  my  duty.  What  we  want,  above  all 
things  on  earth  in  our  public  men,  is  independence.  It  is 
one  great  defect  in  the  character  of  the  public  men  of 
America,  that  there  is  that  real  want  of  independence ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  a  most  marked  contrast  exists  between  pub- 
lic men  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  is 
not  the  proper  occasion  on  which  that  difference  is  to  be 
pointed  out ;  but  I  will  say,  that  it  is  in  part  the  wretched 
system  of  caucusing,  which  has  created  in  every  State  a 
party  of  men  who  work  in  concert  to  get  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder,  and  who  exercise  too  great  a  control  over  the 
measures  of  Congress.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  me  in  this  pointed  manner.  I  have  seen 
these  insinuations  in  various  quarters,  and  in  different  presses ; 
but  they  are  to  me  as  nothing.  If  I  know  myself — ^if  my 
head  was  at  stake,  I  would  do  my  duty,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  might.  Sir,  they  could  not  urge  me  upon  this  war. 
Why  so  ?  I  hope  upon  some  occasion  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  state  the  reasons  more  in  detail.  But,  amongst 
other  reasons,  I  saw  in  this  very  war  what  every  man  now 
begins  to  see — consequences  which  deterred  me.  And  we 
are  not  at  the  bottom  yet.  I  stood  upon  the  occasion  alone, 
separated  from  my  .respected  and  esteemed  colleague  (Mr. 
McDuffie).  I  voted  here  in  my  seat  against  it ;  and  can  he 
(Mr.  Turney)  suppose  that  I  was  governed  by  the  paltry 
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and  miserable  consideration  of  being  President  of  the  -United 
States  ?  The  position  is  respectable  ;  but  there  are  other 
positions  infinitely  more  so.  I  would  rather  be  an  indepen- 
dent Senator,  governed  by  my  own  views,  going  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  which  mortal  man 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  me,  than  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States, — put  there  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  for  many  years  past. 

[Here  Mr.  Turney  made  some  remarks ;  after  which  Mr.  C.  agam 
rose  <ind  said  : — ] 

I  am  really  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  repel  a  great  many  insinuations 
which  I  have  seen  upon  this  very  subject,  and  the  endeavor 
to  fix  upon  myself  and  friends  the  responsibility  of  which  he 
has  spoken.  He  has  got  up  and  made  a  grave  charge, — that 
there  was,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  a  party  combined 
together,  in  reference  to  Presidential  elections,  who  con- 
trolled all  measures  with  an  eye  to  that.  I  have  already 
denied  that  I  was  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I 
appeal  to  every  friend — to  my  friends  upon  this  floor,  upon 
either  side  of  the  House,  and  to  every  one  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina — if  my  whole  course  of  conduct  has  not  been 
this  :  that  I  would  not  accept  the  Presidency  unless  it  comes 
to  me  by  the  voice  of  the  American  people ;  and  then  only 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  as  an  obligation.  At  my  time  of 
life  the  Presidency  is  nothing  ;  and  for  many  a  long  year, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  aspired  to  an  object  far  higher  than 
the  Presidency — that  is,  doing  my  duty — under  all  circum- 
tances — in  every  trial,  irrespective  of  parties,  and  without  re- 
gard to  friendships  or  enmities — ^but  simply  in  reference  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  If  my  life  be  reviewed  hereafter, 
I  leave  to  those  who  may  review  it  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  What  charge  has  he  made  out  against  myself  and 
the  few  of  my  friends  who  voted  with  me  during  the  present 
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session  ?  Where  has  he  shown  that  we  have  rejected  or 
abandoned  any  measures  connected  with  the  conduct  of  this 
war  ?  One  single  act  only,  and  that  is,  not  voting  for  the 
proposition  for  a  lieutenant-general.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
on  this  we  need  no  apology.  That  vote  needs  no  defence. 
If  the  American  people  have  been  unanimous  on  any  one 
subject,  they  have  been  on  that.  Now  this  is  only  one  act, 
and  I  am  happy  that  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of 
this  large  audience,  I  have  an  opportunity  to  repel  this 
charge,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  go  forth  in  regard  to 
it.  But  not  a  single  other  vote  can  be  shown  on  which  to 
rest  this  charge.  For  if  there  had  been  another,  it  would 
have  been  added  to  the  long  catalogue  whick  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  drawn  up  against  me  upon  other  and  irrele- 
vant subjects.  But  there  is  another,  which  he  suspects. 
He  suspects  that  I  will  not  vote  for  the  Three  Million  Bill  ; 
and  that  because  I  said,  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  I 
waited  further  developments.  Was  there  any  thing,  Mr. 
President,  in  that  ? — was  the  Senator  ignorant  that  a  propo- 
sition had  been  made  in  the  other  House,  and  probably 
would  be  made  here,  to  stick  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  it  ?  I 
put  it  to  him — I  put  it  to  Senators  on  both  sides  who  repre- 
sent Southern  portions  of  the  Union — whether  he  or  any  of 
them  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  amendment  be  appended  ? 
And  because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation — (and  there 
are  other  reasons,  not  necessary  to  be  stated  at  present, 
equally  powerful) — because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation, 
I  am  to  be  held  up  as  embarrassing  Congress,  consuming  its 
time,  and  opposing  measures  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  ! 
Well,  as  to  that  consumption  of  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  insinuations.  Is  there  any  Senator  at  all,  who 
takes  part  in  the  debates,  who  has  consumed  less  time  than 
myself  ?  1  have  made  but  a  single  speech, — the  other  day, 
— and  that  of  but  an  hour's  length  ;  and  besides  that,  I 
have  not  made  a  speech  that  has  occupied  five  minutes  ;  and 
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yet  on  these  grounds,  amounting  to  nothing,  we  are  told  that 
we  are  to  be  responsible  for  every  thing  connected  with  the 
session,  done  or  not  done  !  Well,  that  shows  a  very  deep 
feeling  working  within.  It  may  be  there  are  aspirants  to  the 
Presidency  who  think  something  may  be  gained  by  making 
these  charges.  I  know  not.  Or  it  may  be  the  individual 
feeling  of  the  Senator  himself,  from  some  personal  considera- 
tions,— although  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be,  as  I  never 
had  the  slighest  personal  difference  with  him.  He  accuses 
me  of  voting  against  the  bill  the  other  day  upon  the  ground 
of  some  constitutional  objection,  and  that  I  had  given  a  dif- 
ferent vote  in  the  year  1813.  There  was  a  bill  passed  in 
1813,  but  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  question  was  made 
or  presented  ?  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Webster)  wtis  then  a  member  of  the  House.  He  may 
be  able  to  tell.  It  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  forgotten  all 
about  it.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  never  heard 
the  question  presented  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision till  it  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Huntington)  in  the  discussion  here. 

[Mr.  Webster  here  said,  Whether  it  was  discussed  earlier  than  May, 
1813,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  the  question  was  not  raised  then,  nor 
since,  till  now.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  So  I  thought.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
know  that,  in  these  complicated  measures,  often  very  im- 
portant constitutional  questions  may  present  themselves  ? 
Now  I  am  to  be  charged,  on  such  grounds,  as  having  changed 
my  opinions — pleading  infancy  at  one  time,  and  dotage  at 
another  ;  for  such  is  the  language  which  the  Senator 
applies.  But  again  :  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
war  as  arising  from  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I  did  take  a 
deep  interest  in  that  measure  of  annexation,  and  to  no  act 
of  my  life  do  I  revert  with  more  entire  satisfaction.  Annexa- 
tion at  that  time,  according  to  my  opinion,  was  a  question 
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of  pure  necessity.     I  might  go  into  this  matter  if  it  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

[Cries  of  "  Go  on."] 

According  to  my  view,  the  time  was  not  propitious  in  one 
respect.  The  then  President  had  no  party  in  either  House. 
I  am  not  certain  that  he  had  a  single  supporter  in  this,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  other.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  unpropitious  moment,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  carry  through  so  important  a  measure.  When  it  was  inti- 
mated to  me  that  I  would  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  I  strongly  remonstrated  against  it  to  my 
friends  here  ;  but  before  my  remonstrance  reached  them  I 
was  unanimously  appointed,  and  was  compelled  to  accept.  I 
saw  that  the  Administration  was  weak,  and  that  the  very 
important  measure  would  be  liable  to  be  defeated.  But  cir- 
cumstances made  action  on  it  inevitable.  I  ascertained, 
from  sources  perfectly  reliable,  that  at  the  World's  Conven- 
tion the  American  delegation  suggested  to  the  abolitionists 
of  England,  that  then  was  the  time  to  act — and  if  they 
wished  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  slavery,  it  must  be  in  Texas  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  that,  England  must  obtain  control  there. 
I  received  information — I  will  not  say  official,  but  from  a 
quarter  in  which  there  could  be  no  mistake — that  an  inter- 
view had  taken  place  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  World's  Convention.  I  was  then  at  home  in  South 
Carolina,  and  immediately  transmitted*  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  information,  accompanied  by  my  opinion  that  it 
demanded  instant  attention.  I  suppose  that  letter  and  my 
communication  formed  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  movement 
then  made  for  annexation.  What  was  then  the  condition 
of  Texas  ?  She  was  weak,  and  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out the  support  of  England  or  the  United  States.  The 
British  Government  saw  this,  and  commenced  its  operations 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  World's  Convention,  by  press- 
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ing  Mexico  to  recognize  her  independence  on  condition  of 
abolishing  slavery.  The  time  had  come  to  act,  and  for  con- 
sequences to  be  met,  be  they  what  they  might.  I  accepted 
the  office,  with  all  these  difficulties  before  me.  I  said  :  This 
office  is  unacceptable  to  me.  I  go  in  with  no  small  share  of 
reputation,  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances.  I  shall  expe- 
rience great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
I  have  been  appointed,  and  may  lose  much  reputation  ;  but 
I  must  do  my  duty.  I  undertook  it,  and  when  I  undertake 
a  thing  I  go  straightforward  to  it.  I  placed  the  question  on 
its  true  ground, — that  this  movement  was  intended  to  bring 
Texas  under  the  control  of  England,  with  a  view  to  abolish 
slavery  there, — and,  through  that,  of  abolishing  it  through- 
out this  country.  A  treaty  was  formed,  and  it  shared  the 
fate  that  might  have  almost  been  expected  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  administration.  It  w\as  defeated.  But  the 
Senator  says  I  had  stipulated  in  that  treaty  that  the  Kio 
Grande  was  the  boundary. 

[Mr.  Turnky.  I  remarked  that  I  had  never  read  the  treaty,  but  I 
understood  that  its  terms  went  to  the  Rio  Grande.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  is  just  as  wrong  in  that  as  in 
all  his  understandings.  No  such  thing  ;  the  line  was  inten- 
tionally left  open.  The  two  respectable  commissioners  from 
Texas  will  bear  me  testimony  as  to  that.  It  was  expressly 
left  open,  in  order  that  the  boundary  might  be  subsequently 
established  by  neg6tiation  with  Mexico.  I  know  that  a 
Senator  of  this  body  put  a  construction  on  it  similar  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  strongly  assailed  me  on 
that  assumption.  But  it  was  so  far  from  true,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  signed,  I  communicated  directly  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  through  our  Charg^-d' Affaires,  and 
stated  that  I  was  ready  to  settle  all  questions  of  difference, 
and  amongst  others  the  boundary,  upon  the  most  liberal 
principles.     I^  did   not  apprehend  that  war  would   follow. 
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But  I  am  held  responsible,  on  the  ground  that  if  Texas  had 
not  been  annexed  we  should  not  have  had  a  Mexican  war. 
Is  he  sure  of  that  ?  Why,  this  is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Polk. 
What  is  the  whole  staple  of  the  message  but  that  the  real 
cause  of  war  was  injuries  committed  on  American  citizens 
long  before  annexation.?  Has  the  gentleman  overlooked 
that  ?  And  did  not  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
declare  that  those  injuries  were  a  just  cause  of  war  ?  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  war,  if  he  desires  to  know,  was  the 
marching  of  our  forces  from  the  frontier, — 

[A  Senator.    Corpus  Christi.] 

— ^from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte.  To 
repel  that,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  is  what  the  President 
calls  an  invasion, — assuming  that  the  Kio  del  Norte  was  the 
boundary.  But  can  that  be  justly  charged  to  annexation  ? 
If  General  Taylor  had  remained  where  he  was,  there  would 
have  been  no  invasion.  The  evidence  is  clear.  The  fact  is 
— ^and  cannot  be  denied — that  General  Arista  communicated 
to  General  Taylor,  either  by  letter  or  a  trusty  agent,  that 
if  the  American  troops  would  remain  where  they  were  (at 
Corpus  Christi),  the  Mexican  troops  would  remain  where 
they  were  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte).  That 
both  might  send  out  detachments  to  the  Salt  Colorado  (a 
stream  about  midway  between  the  two  places),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  frontier  and  preventing  smuggling, — 
and  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  them.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  this  was  communicated  to  the  department, 
and  a  call  upon  it  would  bring  it  forth,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired. I  think  something  to  the  same  effect  was  recently 
published  in  the  Southern  papers. 

[A  Senator.     Yes,] 

So,  then,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the  war  was  made  by 
the  order  to  march  to  the  Del  Norte.  That  the  President 
believed  that  to  be  the  boundary  I  do  not  question. 
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But  tlie  great  question  comes  up,  Has  the  Executive  the 
right  to  determine  what  our  boundary  is  ?  When  we  have 
a  disputed  boundary  question — and  we  have  had  many — 
does  it  belong  to  the  Executive  or  to  Congress  to  determine 
it  ?  There  are  two  ways  to  do  it.  One  is  by  negotiation 
and  treaty,  to  be  performed  by  the  Executive  and  this  body, 
in  case  the  two  nations  agree  to  negotiate.  The  other  is,  if 
the  party  disputes  the  boundary  and  will  not  come  to  terms, 
for  Congress  to  declare  where  the  boundary  is,  and  maintain 
it,  if  need  be,  at  the  hazard  of  war.  How  long  did  the 
boundary  of  Maine  remain  unsettled  ?  From  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence  in  1783,  down  to  the  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Masstichusetts  closed  it  by  treaty.  But 
did  any  of  our  Presidents  ever  think  of  marching  troops 
upon  the  line  ?  The  British  held  Detroit  and  Fort  Stanwix 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  until  Jay's  treaty  in  1784.  Did 
General  Washington  undertake  to  establish  the  boundary  by 
marching  troops  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  our  boun- 
dary .?  If  war,  then,  has  foUowed  annexation,  it  is  not  to 
be  traced  to  any  one  from  South  Carolina,  but  to  one  from 
Tennessee. 

I  might  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  will  not  detain 
the  Senate.  The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  many  charges 
about  my  political  course.  He  has  charged  me  with  incon- 
sistency, and  represented  me  as  voting  on  diflferent  sides  of 
all  questions.  The  gentleman's  understanding  on  this  point 
is  just  as  correct  as  on  all  others.  I  leave  that  all  to  his- 
tory. I  will  not  say  that  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions  on 
many  things — very  seldom  on  constitutional  points — and  not 
often  on  questions  of  policy.  My  mind  is  indeed  rather 
rigid.  Like  all  young  men  coming  to  Congress,  I  had  my 
opinions  both  as  to  principle  and  policy,  but  had  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  actual  working  of  our  system,  which  could\ 
only  be  had  from  actual  experience  :  before  they  could  be 
firmly  and  fully  established,  I  had  to  go  through  the  process 
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of  experience.  At  that  time,  the  great  question  was  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  which  I  took  a  bold  and 
decided  stand.  I  continued  in  Congress  but  two  years  after 
the  war  :  and,  after  filling  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  Vice  President,  returned  to  Congress  and  took  my  seat 
in  this  body  in  1832-3  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  vol- 
ume of  my  life  is  known  to  the  country  ;  and  I  challenge 
the  Senator,  or  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  to  show,  from  that 
day  to  this,  wherein  I  have  changed  my  views.  He  says 
that  when  the  question  came  up  on  the  recognition  of  Texas, 
I  belonged  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  No.  I  be- 
longed to  neither  side.  Several  Senators — the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  nearest  to  me,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— can  testify  as  to  that.  I  never  met  in  caucus  in 
consultation  with  either  side  of  the  House.  I  took  my  own 
independent  course,  standing  nearly  alone  for  some  years, — 
voting  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  party.  And  let  me  say,  I  have 
never  attended  those  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  delibera- 
tion with  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  except  du- 
ring the  period  of  excitement  in  the  extra  session  called  by 
General  Harrison  in  1844,  and  part  of  the  next  session.  I 
attended  then,  because  the  Democratic  party  had  been  over- 
thrown in  the  preceding  elections,  and  there  were,  at  that 
tigne,  great  questions  involved  in  the  issues  between  the 
parties,  in  which  I  agreed  with  them  and  was  opposed  to  the 
opposite  party.  I  met  only  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
to  sustain  the  Democratic  party  in  those  issues,  but  not  on 
subjects  of  legislation  on  which  the  party  was  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  long  time  a  member  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  assault  has  been  made 
upon  me,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  gentleman  had  answered,  Yes,  when  asked 
if  he  referred  to  me,  it  would  have  been  more  manly. 
But  he  pointed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  remain  silent. 
^  OL.  IV. — 22 
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It  is  painful  for  me,  Sir,  to  come  out  on  these  occasions ; 
I  desire  rather  never  to  speak  of  myself ;  but  I  pardon  the 
gentleman, — for  he  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  set  my- 
self right  on  certain  points,  in  relation  to  which  I  wish  to 
stand  right,  and  may  take  another  opportunity  to  make  my- 
self more  fully  understood.  As  to  the  war,  I  have  deplored  it. 
I  have  deplored  it  for  its  consequences.  I  have  deplored  it  for 
the  manner  of  bringing  it  on.  As  to  my  views  in  reference  to 
the  war,  I  have  kept  silent  ;  assailed  here  and  throughout 
the  country,  my  friends  urged  me  to  come  out  and  explain 
at  the  last  session.  I  intended  to  remain  silent  until  I  saw 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  explanation.  And  here  let  me 
say, — what  just  now  comes  to  my  mind.  It  may  be  asked, 
thinking  as  I  do  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  why  I  did  not 
take  some  steps  to  arrest  the  march  of  Genera^l  Taylor  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  heard  that  the  march  was  ordered 
until  a  long  time  after  the  order  was  given.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton)  gave  me  the  first  inti- 
mation that  the  order  had  been  issued.  I  replied  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  could  not  believe  it  until  the  fact  was  cer- 
tainly ascertained.  After  General  Taylor  had  actually  com- 
menced his  march,  I  said  to  several  of  my  friends, — he  ought 
to  be  stopped,  it  will  bring  on  war,  I  said  also,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  the  same  thing  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
from  whom  I  first  derived  my  information. 

[The  Senator  assented.] 

I  said  to  him  and  others  that  the  Oregon  and  Mex- 
ican questions  were  intimately  connected  ;  that  a  war  with 
England,  in  reference  to  Oregon,  would  certainly  involve 
in  its  consequences  a  war  with  Mexico;  and  that  a  war 
with  Mexico  might  also  involve  a  war  about  Oregon,  or 
at  all  events  prevent  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with 
England  in  reference  to  it.  That,  thus  viewing  it,  General 
Taylor,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  stopped ;    and  that  I 
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would  lay  a  resolution  on  the  table  calling  for  the  order 
under  which  he  marched,  and  would  follow  it  up  by  a  res- 
olution to  arrest  his  march,  were  I  not  prevented  by  the  po- 
sition which  I  occupied.  Of  the  two,  I  considered  it  more 
important  to  avoid  a  war  with  England  about  Oregon  than 
a  war  with  Mexico,  important  as  I  thought  it  was  to  avoid 
that.  That  it  was  important  I  should  maintain  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  relations  with  the  President,  in  order  that 
I  should  have  some  weight  in  bringing  the  Oregon  question 
to  an  amicable  settlement ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to  move  in 
reference  to  the  order  given  to  General  Taylor,  it  would,  I 
feared,  place  me  in  hostile  relations  to  the  Executive,  and 
destroy  any  weight  I  might  have  with  it  on  the  Oregon 
question.  This,  with  the  hope  that  the  Oregon  question 
might  be  settled  before  an  actual  conflict  between  the  forces 
under  General  Taylor  and  those  under  Arista,  prevented  me 
from  acting.  Otherwise,  I  would  certainly  have  made  a 
move  to  arrest  the  march — and  thereby  to  arrest  the  war. 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
war,  which  I  must  postpone  until  some  suitable  occasion.  I 
could  state  some  facts  in  relation  to  Oregon,  but  I  am  not 
at  liberty,  and  therefore  forbear.  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the 
kindness  with  which  it  has  now  heard  me. 


REMAEKS 


On  presenting  his  Resolutions  on  the  Slave  Question, 
made  in  the  Senate,  February  19th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  set  of  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  various  resolutions 
from  the  State  legislatures  upon  the  subject  of,  what  they 
call,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  proviso  attached  to  the 
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House  bill,  called  the  Three  Million  Bill.  What  I  propose 
before  I  send  my  resolutions  to  the  table,  is  to  make  a  few- 
explanatory  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  solemnly  asserted  on  this  floor  some 
time  ago,  that  all  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  had 
come  to  a  fixed  and  solemn  determination  upon  two  propo- 
sitions. One  was, — that  there  should  be  no  further  admis- 
sion of  any  States  into  this  Union  which  permitted,  by  their 
constitutions,  the  existence  of  slavery;  and  the  other  was, — 
that  slavery  shall  not  hereafter  exist  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  give  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  the  monopoly  of  the 
public  domain,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  Since  that  declaration  was  made,  we  have  had 
abundant  proof  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  foundation  for 
it.  We  have  received  already  solemn  resolutions  passed  by 
seven  of  the  non-slaveholding  States — one-half  of  the  number 
already  in  the  Union,  Iowa  not  being  counted — using  the 
strongest  possible  language  to  that  effect ;  and  no  doubt,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  similar  resolutions  will  be  received  from 
all  of  the  non-slaveholdipg  States.  '*  But  we  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Congress.  The  subject  has  been  agitated 
in  the  other  House,  and  they  have  sent  up  a  bill  "  prohibiting 
the  extension  of  slavery "  (using  their  own  language)  "  to 
any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
hereafter."  At  the  same  time,  two  resolutions  which  have 
been  moved  to  extend  the  compromise  line  from  the  Kocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  during  the  present  session,  have 
been  rejected  by  a  decided  majority. 

Sir,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  Southern  States — the  slaveholding  States, 
should  inquire  what  is  now  their  relative  strength  in  this 
Union,  and  what  it  will  be  if  this  determination  should  be 
carried  into  effect  hereafter.  Already  we  are  in  a  minority — 
I  use  the  word  "  we  "  for  brevity's  sake — already  we  are  in  a 
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minority  in  the  other  House, — in  the  electoral  college, — and 
I  may  say,  in  every  department  of  this  Government,  except, 
at  present,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — there  for  the 
present  we  have  an  equality.  Of  the  twenty-eight  States, 
fourteen  are  non-slaveholding  and  fourteen  are  slaveholding, 
— counting  Delaware,  which  is  doubtful, — as  one  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  But  this  equality  of  strength  exists 
only  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  clerks,  at  my  request,  has 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  what  is  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  States,  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  electoral  college.  There  are  228  represen- 
tatives, including  Iowa,  which  is  already  represented  there. 
Of  these,  138  are  from  non-slaveholding  States,  and  90  are 
from  what  are  called  the  slave  States — giving  a  majority,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  the  former  of  48.  In  the  electoral  college 
there  are  168  votes  belonging  to  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
and  118  to  the  slaveholding,  giving  a  majority  of  50  to  the 
non-slaveholding. 

We,  Mr.  President,  have  at  present  only  one  position  in 
the  Government,  by  which  we  may  make  any  resistance  to 
this  aggressive  policy  which  has  been  declared  against  the 
South  ;  or  any  other  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  may 
choose  to  adopt.  And  this  equality  in  this  body  is  one  of 
the  most  transient  character.  Already  Iowa  is  a  State  ;  but 
owing  to  some  domestic  difficulties,  is  not  yet  represented  in 
this  body.  When  she  appears  here,  there  will  be  an  addition 
of  two  Senators  to  the  representatives  here  of  the  non-slave-r 
holding  States.  Already  Wisconsin  has  passed  the  initiatory 
stage,  and  will  be  here  the  next  session.  This  will  add 
two  more,  making  a  clear  majority  of  four  in  this  body  on 
the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  sway  every  branch  of  this  Government  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  But,  if  this  aggressive  policy  be  followedl 
— if  the  determination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  is  to  be 
adhered  to  hereafter,  and  we  are  to  be  entirely  excluded 
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fix)m  the  territories  which  we  already  possess,  or  may  possess 
— if  this  is  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government,  I  ask 
what  will  be  our  situation  hereafter  ? 

Sir,  there  is  ample  space  for  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  largest 
description  of  States  in  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Already  a  law  is  in  course  of  passage  through  the 
other  House  creating  one  north  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  am- 
ple room  for  another  north  of  Iowa  ;  and  another  north  of 
that ;  and  then  that  large  region  extending,  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I'rom  49  degrees  down  to  the  Texan 
line,  which  may  be  set  down  fairly  as  an  area  of  twelve  and 
a  half  degrees  of  latitude.  That  extended  region  of  itself  is 
susceptible  of  having  six,  seven,  or  eight  large  States.  To 
this,  add  Oregon  which  extends  from  49  to  42  degrees,  which 
will  give  four  more,  and  I  m.ake  a  very  moderate  calculation 
when  I  say  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  twelve 
more  States  upon  the  territory  already  ours — without  refer- 
ence to  any  acquisitions  from  Mexico — may  be,  and  will  be, 
shortly  added  to  these  United  States.  How  will  we  then 
stand  .^  There  will  be  but  fourteen  on  the  part  of  the 
South — we  are  to  be  fixed,  limited,  and  for  ever — and 
twenty-eight  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ! 
Double  our  number  !  And  with  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  House  and  in  the  electoral  college  !  The  Government, 
Sir,  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States — overwhelmingly. 

Sir,  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  go  on — if  this  determina- 
tion, so  solemnly  made,  is  to  be  persisted  in,  where  shall  we 
stand,  as  far  as  this  Federal  Government  of  ours  is  concerned.^ 
We  shall  be  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  Can  we  look  to  their  justice  and  regard  for  our  in- 
terests ?  I  ask,  can  we  rely  on  that  ?  Ought  we  to  trust 
our  safety  and  prosperity  to  their  mercy  and  sense  of  justice .5* 
These  are  the  solemn  questions  which  I  put  to  all — this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 
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Sir,  can  we  find  any  hope  by  looking  to  the  past?  If  we 
are  to  look  to  that — I  will  not  go  into  the  details — we  will 
see,  from  the  beginning  of  this  Government  to  the  present 
day,  as  far  as  pecuniary  resources  are  concerned — as  far  as 
the  disbursement  of  revenue  is  involved,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  been  a  portion  of  the  community  which  has  sub- 
stantially supported  this  Government  without  receiving  any 
thing  like  a  proportionate  return.  But  why  should  I  go  be- 
yond this  very  measure  itself  .?*  Why  go  beyond  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, — that 
there  shall  be  no  further  addition  to  the  slaveholding  States, 
— to  prove  what  our  condition  will  be  ?  , 

Sir,  what  is  the  entire  amount  of  this  policy.?  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  so  designed.  I  will  not  say  from  what  cause 
it  originated.  I  will  not  say  whether  blind  fanaticism  on 
one  side, — whether  a  hostile  feeling  to  slavery  entertained  by 
many  not  fanatical  on  the  other,  has  produced  it  ;  or  whether 
it  has  been  the  work  of  men,  who,  looking  to  political  power, 
have  considered  the  agitation  of  this  question  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  this  Government.  I 
look  to  the  fact  itself  It  is  a  policy  now  openly  avowed  as 
one  to  be  persisted  in.  It  is  a  scheme,  which  aims  to  mono- 
polize the  powers  of  this  Government  and  to  obtain  sole  pos- 
session of  its  territories. 

Now,  I  ask,  is  there  any  remedy.?  Does  the  Constitu-~7 
tion  afford  any  remedy  ?  And  if  not,  is  there  any  hope  ? 
These,  Mr.  President,  are  solemn  questions — not  only  to  us, 
but,  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  to  them.  Sir,  the  day  that  the  balance  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country — the  slaveholding  States  and  the 
non-slaveholding  States — is  destroyed,  is  a. day  that  will  not 
be  far  removed  from  political  revolution,  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  wide-spread  disaster.  The  balance  of  this  system  is  in 
the  slaveholding  States.  They  are  the  conservative  portion 
— always  have  been  the  conservative  portion — always  will  be 
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the  conservative  portion  ;  and  with  a  due  balance  on  their 
part  may,  for  generations  to  come,  uphold  this  glorious  Unionj 
of  ours.  But  if  this  scheme  should  be  carried  out — if  we  are! 
to  be  reduced  to  a  handful — if  we  are  to  become  a  mere  ball, 
to  play  the  presidential  game  with — to  count  something  inj 
the  Baltimore  caucus — if  this  is  to  be  the  result — wo  !  wo  t 
I_say,  to  this  Union ! 

Now,  Sir,  I  put  again  the  solemn  question — Does  the 
constitution  afford  any  remedy  ?  Is  there  any  provision  in 
it  by  which  this  aggressive  policy  (boldly  avowed,  as  if  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  institutions  and  the  safety  and 
prosperity  ^f  the  United  States)  may  be  confronted  ?  Is 
this  a  policy  consistent  with  the  Constitution.  No,  Mr. 
President,  no  I  It  is,  in  all  its  features,  daringly  opposed  to 
the  constitution.  What  is  it  ?  Ours  is  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution. *  The  States  are  its  constituents,  and  not  the  people. 
The  twenty-eight  States — the  twenty-nine  States  (including 
Iowa) — stand,  under  this  Government,  as  twenty-nine  indi- 
viduals, or  as  twenty-nine  millions  of  individuals  would  stand 
to  a  consoUdated  power  !  No,  Sir.  It  was  made  for  higher 
ends.  It  was  so  formed  that  every  State,  as  a  constituent 
member  of  this  Union  of  ours,  should  enjoy  all  its  advantages,  - 
natural  and  acquired,  with  greater  security,  and  enjoy  them 
more  perfectly.  The  whole  system  is  based  on  justice  and 
equality — perfect  equahty  between  the  members  of  this  re- 
public. Now,  can  that  be  consistent  with  equality  which 
will  make  this  public  domain  a  monopoly  on  one  side — which, 
in  its  consequences,  would  place  the  whole  power  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  to  be  wielded  against  the  other  sections  ? 
Is  that  equality  ? 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  in  reference  to  this  territorial 
question — this  public  domain  of  ours  ?  Why,  Sir,  what  is 
it  ?  It  is  the  common  property  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
They  are  called  "  the  territories  of  the  United  States."  And 
what  are  the  "  United  States  "  but  the  States  united  ?    Sir, 
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these  territories  are  the  property  of  the  States  united;  held 
jointly  for  their  common  use.  And  is  it  consistent  with  jus- 
tice— is  it  consistent  with  equality,  that  any  portion  of  the 
partners,  outnumbering  another  portion,  shall  oust  thern  of 
this  common  property  of  theirs — shall  pass  any  law  which 
shall  proscribe  the  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  Union 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  ?  Would  that  be  consistent — can  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  common  property,  held  jointly  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  ?  Would  it  be  so  considered  in 
private  life  ?  Would  it  not  be  considered  the  most  flagrant 
outrage  in  the  world — one  which  any  court  of  equity  would 
restrain  by  injunction,  or  any  court  of  law  in  the  world  would 
overrule. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  that  proposition  grossly  incon-^, 
sistent  with  the  constitution,  but  the  other,  which  under- 
takes to  say  that  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union, 
which  shall  not  prohibit  by  its  constitution  the  existence  of 
slaves,  is  equally  a  great  outrage  against  the  constitution  of 
the  IXnited  States.  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  political  system,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  establish  what  government  they  may  think  proper  for 
themselves  ;  that  every  State  about  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Union  has  a  right  to  form  it-s  government  as  it  pleases  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  there  is  but  one  qualifica- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  the  Government  shall  be  republican. 
There  is  no  express  provision  to  that  effect,  but  it  results 
from  that  important  section,  which  guarantees  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.  Now,  Sir, 
what  is  proposed  ?  It  is  proposed,  from  a  vague,  indefinite, 
erroneous,  and  most  dangerous  conception  of  private  indi-  • 
vidual  liberty,  to  overrule  this  great  common  liberty  which 
a  people  have  of  framing  their  own  constitution  !  Sir,  the 
right  of  framing  self-government  on  the  part  of  individuals 
is  not  near  so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of  rea- 
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soning,  as  the  right  of  a  community  or  State  to  self-govern- 
ment. And  yet,  Sir,  there  are  men  of  such  delicate  feeUng 
on  the  subject  of  liberty — men  who  cannot  possibly  bear  what 
they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  country — although 
not  so  much  slavery,  as  an  institution  indispensable  for  the 
good  of  both  races — men  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  that 
they  are  ready  to  strike  down  the  higher  right  of  a  commu- 
nity to  govern  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  the  absolute 
right  of  individuals,  in  every  possible  condition  to  govern 
themselves ! 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  that  I  intend  to  offer 
present,  in  general  terms,  these  great  tniths.  I  propose  to 
present  them  to  the  Senate  ;  I  propose  to  have  a  vote  upon 
them  ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  gentleman  here  who  will  re- 
fuse it.  It  is  manly,  it  is  right,  that  such  a  vote  be  given. 
It  is  due  to  our  constituents  that  we  should  insist  upon  it ; 
and  I,  as  one,  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  sense  of  this 
body  shall  be  taken ;  the  body  which  represents  the  States 
in  their  capacity  as  communities,  and  the  members  of  which 
are  to  be  their  special  guardians.  It  is  due  to  them.  Sir,  that 
there  should  be  a  fair  expression  of  what  is  the  sense  of  this 
body.  Upon  that  expression  much  depends.  It  is  the  only 
position  we  can  take,  that  will  uphold  us  with  any  thing  like 
independence — which  will  give  us  any  chance  at  aU  to  main- 
tain an  equality  in  this  Union,  on  those  great  principles  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Overrule  these  principles,  and  we 
are  nothing  !  Preserve  them,  and  we  wiU  ever  be  a  respec- 
table portion  of  the  Union. 

P^  Sir,  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  compromise  line. 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  great  error — highly  injurious 

•  to  the  South,  because  it  surrendered,  for  mere  temporary 
purposes,  those  high  principles  of  the  constitution  upon  which 
I  think  we  ought  to  stand.  I  am  against  any  compromise 
line.  Yet  I  would  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  order  to  preseiTe, 
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under  the  present  trying  circumstances,  the  peace  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  resolutions  in  the  House,  to  that  effect, 
was  offered  at  my  suggestion.  I  said  to  a  friend  there, 
"  Let  us  not  be  disturbers  of  this  Union.  Abhorrent  to  my 
feeHngs  as  is  that  compromise  line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in 
good  faith ;  and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  will- 
ing to  stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by  it.  It  has 
kept  peace  for  some  time,  and,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  be  continued  as  it  is."  But 
it  was  voted  down  by  a  decided  majority.  It  was  renewed 
by  a  gentleman  from  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  again 
voted  down  by  a  like  majority. 

I  see  my  way  in  the  constitution  ;  I  cannot  in  a  com- 
promise. A  compromise  is  but  an  act  of  Congress,  It  may 
be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives  us  no  security.  But  the 
constitution  is  stable.  It  is  a  rock.  On  it  we  can  stand, 
and  on  it  we  can  meet  our  friends  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  It  is  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  on  which  we  can 
better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism,  than  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  compromises.     Let  us  go  back  and  (!/ 
stand  upon  the  constitution  !  —^ 

Well,  Sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body  shall  deny  to^ 
us  this  high  constitutional  right,  not  the  less  clear  because   ' 
deduced  from  the  entire  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  instead  of  being 
specially  provided  for  ?     What  then  ?    1  will  not  undertake 
to  decide.     It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents,  the  slave- 
holding  States — a  solemn  and  a  great  question.       If   the 
decision  should  be  adverse,  I  trust  and  do  believe  that  they 
will  take  under  solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do. ' 
I  give  no  advice.     It  w^ould  be  hazardous  and  dangerous  for 
me  to  do  so.     But  -I  may  speak  as  an  individual  member  of     ^ 
that  section  of  the  Union.     There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections ;  there  I  drew  my  first  breath ;  there  are  all  my 
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hopes.  I  am  a  planter — a  cotton-planter.  I  am  a  Southern 
man  and  a  slaveholder — a  kind  and  a  merciful  one,  I  trust — 
and  none  the  worse  for  being  a  slaveholder.  I  say,  for  one, 
I  would  rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  than  give  up 
one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  what  belongs  to  us  as 
members  of  this  great  republic  !  What !  acknowledged  in- 
feriority !  The  surrender  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down 
into  acknowledged  inferiority ! 

I  have  examined  this  subject  largely — widely.  I  think 
I  see  the  future.  If  we  do  not  stand  up  as  we  ought,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous 
and  happy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is  prosperous  and  happy, 
compared  with  what  must  be  that  of  the  Southam  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  the  resolutions  which  I  now 
send  to  the  table  be  read. 


[The  resohitions  were  read  as  follows : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United  St  ites  belong  to  the 
several  States  composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  property. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  representative  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimination 
between  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  acquired 
or  to  be  acquired. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law,  which  should  directly,  or 
by  its  effects,  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from 
emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  will  make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens 
emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to 
them  as  members  of  this  Union, — and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the 
Union  itself. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  creed, 
that  a  people  in  forming  a  constitution  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may  think  best  calculated  to 
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secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  conformity 
thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a 
State  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution 
shall  be  republican ;  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress 
would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principle  on  which  our  political  system  rests."] 

I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  printed.  I  shall  move 
that  they  be  taken  up  to-morrow  ;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  give  them  early  attention  and  an  early  vote  upon 
the  subject. 


EEMAKKS 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Simmons,  on  his  Resolutions ;   made 
in  the  Senate,  February  20th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  desired  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks in  reply  to  some  portions  of  the  speech  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Ehode  Island.  I  intend  now  and  here- 
after to  argue  this  question  with  calmness.  It  is  not  one  to 
be  argued  in  a  spirit  of  excitement.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  rests  his  reasons  against  the  resolutions  which 
I  have  offered, — in  the  first  place, — on  the  fact,  that  there 
was  no  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  from  which  slavery  was 
not  excluded.  Now,  whether  that  be  an  argument  of  any 
force  or  not,  I  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  intend  to  inquire  ; 
but  what  I  do  intend  to  say  is,  that  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  that  time 
which  did  not  exclude  slavery,  reads  a  lesson  to  us  that  we 
ought  never  to  forget.  How  did  the  United  States  get  pos- 
session of  that  magnificent  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  now  swarming  with  an  intelligent  and  most 
numerous  population  ?      It  was  by  the  magnanimous  ces- 
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sion  of  the  oldest  and  leading  Southern  State.  It  was  she 
tha^  ceded  it  to  the  Union,  in  the  spirit  of  that  generosity 
and  patriotism  which  has  ever  characterized  Virginia,  and, 
let  me  add,  all  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  Now, 
how  did  it  happen  that  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  came  to  he  excluded  from  that  territory  ?  It  was  by 
an  act  of  the  old  Congress,  in  which  the  Senator  very  prop- 
erly told  us  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  had  a  ma- 
jority. 

[Mu.  Simmons.  Every  one  of  the  slavebolding  States  voted  for  it]  * 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  non-slaveholding  States  had  a  major- 
ity, and  that  Congress  passed  a  law  excluding  slave-owners 
from  the  territory.  Virginia  was  thus  deprived  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  that  magnificent  territory,  without  the  slightest 
authority  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  It  was  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  instrument,  and  was  so  represented 
by  Mr.  Madison  himself  in  '^The  Federalist,"  if  I  do  not 
mistake.  It  is  some  time  since  I  looked  into  it.  Now,  here 
we  have  a  warning.  I  trust  that  the  South  never  will  forget 
that  an  act  of  unlimited  generosity,  almost  without  prece- 
dent, was  converted,  through  the  force  of  a  majority  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  in  the  old  Congress,  into  a  monopoly 
of  this  territory  from  which  Virginia  herself  was  excluded,  and 
all  done  without  authority  of  the  articles  of  the  old  confed- 
eration, but  in  violation  of  them.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence.? There  have  grown  up  in  that  territory  five 
States,  from  which  we  are  not  only  excluded,  but  they  are 
made  a  receptacle,  contrary  to  the  constitution, — I  am  giving 
facts,  solemn  facts, — of  our  fugitive  slaves,  and  are  thus  made 
the  medium  of  depriving  us  of  them,  directly  in  violation  of 
the  constitution,  which  provides  that  all  fugitive  slaves  shall 

*  Mr.  Simmons  was  in  an  error.    The  States  were  divided  in  passing 
the  ordinance. 
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be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  owner.  Organized  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  Ohio  and  other  States — Illinois, 
Indiana, — 

[Mr.  Hannegan,  in  his  seat.    No,  not  Indiana.] 

— I  was  in  error,  then  :  but  organized  companies  have  been 
formed  at  least  in  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  our 
slaves  into  Canada,  where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
constitutionaj  provision,  and  expressly  with  a  view  of  de- 
feating it.  They  are  known  to  exist, — they  act  openly, — 
and  yet  the  legislature  of  that  State  refrains  from  any  action 
on  the  subject.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  Senator 
from  Ehode  Island,  and  to  every  other  Senator  on  this  floor, 
if  this  does  not  read  us  a  lesson,  which  we  ought  long,  long 
to  remember  ? 

This  has  resulted  from  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, by  passing  the  ordinance  already  alluded  to — 
passed  by  a  body,  in  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  Senator, 
the  non-slaveholding  States  had  a  majority.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  power  exercised  by  a  single  body,  controlled 
by  a  numerical  majority,  without  an  antagonizing  power  in 
the  constitution  to  counteract  it.  I  care  not  what  the  form 
of  the  Government  is — it  is  nothing,  if  the  Government  be 
despotic,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  or 
of  many  men,  without  limitation.  It  belongs  to  the  human 
heart  that  the  power  will  be  abused  ;  and,  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  those  abusing  it  will  often  not  be  conscious 
of  the  abuse. 

I  come  to  the  next  ground  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island, — that  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  no  territory  from  which 
slavery  was  not  excluded.  From  this  fact  he  concluded,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territories  to  be  acquired.  Now  I  put  it  to  the  Senate, 
is  that  a  legitimate  conclusion  ?     Is  there  an}'  principle  from 
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which  we  could  infer  from  a  mere  naked  fact  like  that,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
prevent  the  slaveholding  States  from  having  any  j)articipation 
in  any  territory  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  either  by  purchase 
or  conquest.     I  confess  I  can  see  none. 

The  next  argument  relied  upon  by  the  Senator  is  this  ; 
that,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  certain  ])roportion  between  the 
number  of  non-slaveholding  and  slaveholding  States,  which 
gave  the  former  a  majority  in  the  old  Congress  ;  and  that  as 
they  had  a  majority  when  the  constitution  was  framed,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  maintain  it  for  ever  afterwards. 
I  have  shown  how  the  power  was  exercised  by  the  old  Congress, 
while  they  possessed  this  majority,  in  reference  to  the  very 
question  now  under  consideration  ;  and  that  it  aflfords  us  suf- 
ficient warning  to  guard  us  against  a  predominance  of  such 
a  majority  in  every  branch  of  this  Government,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  we  do  not  resist  the  aggressive  policy  of  excluding 
slavery  ftom  all  the  territories  of  the  Union. 

But  suppose  this  argument  of  the  Senator  to  have  any 
force,  it  is  as  good  for  us  as  it  is  for  him.  It  would  follow 
that  the  disproportion  which  then  existed  in  favor  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  ought  never  to  be  increased,  and  yet 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  his  and  other  States,  propose  that 
we  should  be  excluded  hereafter  from  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  other  slaveholding  State  should 
ever  again  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

[Mr.  Simmons.  There  is  no  such  proposition  in  the  resolution  from 
ray  State.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  that  is  the  proposition  of  other 
States.  If  we  are  to  be  excluded,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Instead  of  having  this  disproportion  of  six  to  eight,  we  will 
have  a  disproportion  of  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  !  Double, 
precisely.  That  will  be  the  end  of  it.  And  if  ever  any 
portion  of  Mexico  should  fall  under  the  authority  of  the 
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United  States,  and  come  to  be  our  property,  and  we  should 
apply  to  it  the  same  principle,  where,  I  ask,  would  it  end  ? 
What  has  led  the  Senator  from  Khode  Island  into  these  ex- 
traordinary conclusions  ?  I  have  great  respect  for  that  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  he  intends  fair.  But  let  me  say  to  him  that 
he  has  viewed  all  in  reference  to  this  question  one-sidedly. 
He  has  considered  it  in  a  single  aspect,  and  viewing  it  thus 
partially,  his  clear  and  strong  intellect  has  been  brought  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions.  His  error  originates  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  national  Government — that  we  are  a  nation — 
that  we  are  one  people,  and  not  an  union.  And  to  prove 
that  we  are  a  nation,  what  documents  does  he  furnish  ?  A 
single  resolution  by  the  State  of  New- York  calling  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  constitution. 

[Mr.  Simmons.  I  quoted  the  language  of  the  resolution  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  use  of  the  word  "  nation,"  at  that  time, 
which  the  Senator  has  so  pertinaciously  refused  to  employ.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  to  sustain  my  general  position.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  it  was  no  argument  at  all  ! 
All  the  rest  was  bare  assertion  ;  and  yet  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  expressed  his  amazement  that  any  one  should  hold  the  doc- 
trines that  we  hold  !  I  will  follow  the  Senator,  however.  It  is 
true  that  the  resolution  of  the  State  of  New- York  used  the 
word  national  ;  and,  what  is  further  true,  that  there  was  a 
large  body  in  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  in  favor  of  a 
national  Government.  The  three  States  which  took  the  lead 
on  that  side  were  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
They  w^ere  the  three  largest,  and  were  actively  and  strenu- 
ously in  favor  of  a  national  Government.  The  two  leading 
spirits  were  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- York,  probably  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  convention  there  was  a  majority  in 
favor  of  a  national  Government.  But  in  this  stage  there 
were  but  eleven  States  in  the  convention  ;  Rhode  Island  never 
VOL.  IV. — 23 
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appeared  there,  and  New  Hampshire  had  not  yet  appeared 
with  her  delegates.  In  the  process  of  time  New  Hampshire 
came  in — a  very  great  addition  to  the  federal  side,  which 
now  became  predominant  ;  and  it  is  owing — I  speak  it  here 
in  honor  of  New  England  and  the  Northern  States — it  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
that  we  have  a  federal  instead  of  a  national  Government — 
that  we  have  the  best  Government  instead  of  the  most  des- 
potic and  intolerable  on  the  earth.  Who  were  the  men  of 
these  States  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  admirable 
Government  .?  I  will  name  them.  Their  names  ought  to 
be  engraven  on  brass  and  live  for  ever  !  They  were  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Judge  Patterson  of 
New  Jersey.  The  other  States  further  South  were  blind  ; 
they  did  not  see  the  future.  But  to  the  sagacity  and  cool- 
ness of  these  three  men,  aided  by  a  few  others,  but  not  so 
prominent,  we  owe  the  present  constitution.  So  complete- 
ly did  the  National  party  succumb,  that  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  the  sittings  of  the  convention  the 
word  "National"  was  not  named.  The  "Federal,"  and  the 
"Union,"  became  the  favorite  names.  The  National  party 
was  completely  overthrown  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the 
very  men  who  took  the  lead  of  the  National  party,  assumed 
the  name  of  "  Federalists," — clearly  showing  that  it  had 
becom^the  favorite  name.  Honest  and  great  men  they 
were  ;  and  as  such  were  disposed,  after  they  were  overruled, 
to  give  an  honest  and  a  fair  trial  to  a  system,  to  which  at 
tirst  they  were  opposed ;  and  under  the  name  of  "  Feder- 
al," they  recommended  that  constitution  to  the  adoption 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  conclusively  proving 
that  the  scheme  of  a  national  Government  first  proposed  had 
been  overruled,  and  a  federal  Government  adopted  in  its 
place.  Now,  if  the  Senator's  eyes  had  been  properly  directed, 
he  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  this  ;  and  not  being  ig- 
norant, would  not  have  made  the  extraordinary  declaration 
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he  has  made ; — ^that  the  idea  that  we  constitute  an  Union  of 
States,  and  not  a  nation,  was  so  absurd,  that  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  abiUty  with  which  it  had  been  advocated  could 
rescue  it  from  ridicule. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  the  original  Federal  party 
in  the  convention  assumed  the  name  of  Kepublican,  after  the 
"  National"  party  had  assumed  that  of  Federalist,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  original  bias  of  the  former  in  favor  of  a 
national  Government,  would  tend  to  give  it  a  direction  that 
way,  in  carrying  out  the  power  of  the  Government  in  prac- 
tice. Under  the  name  of  Republican,  and  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  maintaining  to  the  utmost  the  federal  charac- 
ter of  the  Government,  they  achieved  a  great  victory,  which 
carried  him  into  power  in  1801,  and  thus  established  in 
practice  the  federal  theory  of  the  Government,  as  I  have 
shown  it  was,  in  the  convention  that  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion. These  facts  show  the  deep  feeling  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  the  federal  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  national,  in 
the  early  stages  of  our  Government,  and  afford  conclusive  proof, 
that  if  the  latter  had  been  adopted  in  forming  the  constitu- 
tion— if  that  instrument  had  been  based  upon  the  national, 
instead  of  the  federal  theory,  it  never  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  States. 

But  the  federal  character  of  the  Government  may  be 
established  from  its  internal  structure,  as  well  as  from  histor- 
ical evidence.  It  affords  ample  proof  that  it  is  a  federal 
Union  of  States,  and  not  a  national  Government — a  constel- 
lation of  nations,  and  not  a  single  nation — a  far  more  bril- 
liant and  striking  conception — much  more  philosophical  and 
better  calculated  to  carry  out  the  great  object  for  which  it 
was  formed.  If  we  had  no  other  ppof  that  the  object  was 
to  preserve  perpetual  the  Union,  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  and  not  to  destroy  it  by  erecting  a 
national,  consolidated  government,  the  letter  of  General 
Washington  to  the  old  Congress,  submitting  for  its  consider- 
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ation  the  present  constitution,  which  ho  signed  as  president 
of  the  convention,  would  be  conclusive.  He  calls  it  the  "  gen- 
eral government  of  the  Union,"  and  states  as  its  leading  ob- 
ject, a  consolidation  of  the  Union.  The  word  Union  is  sig- 
nificant. Politically  speaking  it  is  never  applied  to  individ- 
uals as  united  under  a  government,  but  always  to  States  as 
constituting  separate  and  distinct  communities,  and  implies 
of  itself  the  idea  of  a  federal  or  confederated  government. 
Thus  regarded,  it  is  obvious  that  in  using  the  word  consol- 
idated, it  was  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  the  object 
in  adopting  the  constitution  was  to  destroy  the  Union,  but 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  it,  with  a  view  of  preserving  and 
perpetuating  it. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  in  this  connection,  which  it 
is  proper  I  should  notice.  He  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
terpretation which  I  gave  to  the  term  United  States,  in  what 
I  said  in  introducing  my  resolutions ;  I  said  it  meant  the 
"  States  United  ; "  my  object  was  to  get  clear  of  the  geo- 
graphical idea  which,  in  common  parlance,  is  attached  to  the 
United  States.  As  commonly  used,  it  is  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  portion  of  this  continent  which  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  has  come  to  receive  this  meaning,  because 
there  is  no  specific  name  to  express  it.  But  that  is  not  its 
meaning  in  the  constitution.  As  used  in  that  instrument,  it 
is  intended  to  designate  all  the  States  that  are  members  of 
this  Union.  Indeed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  the  first 
plans  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  convention,  the 
preamble  commenced  with  ''  we  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  Massachusetts,"  and  so  on,  enumerating  all  the  States, 
as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  afterwards  the 
phraseology  was  changed,  and  the  expression,  "  we  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States/'  as  it  now  stands  in  the  preamble, 
adopted  in  its  place  ;  from  which,  those  who  think  with  the 
Senator  infer,  that  the  constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished, not  by  the  States  as  separate  and  distinct  communities, 
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but  by  the  people  of  the  whole,  as  constituting  an  aggregate 
mass  of  individuals.  It  becomes  important  in  this  view  to 
inquire  why  a  change  of  phraseology  was  made.  Were  the 
names  of  the  States  dropped,  and  the  present  phraseology 
adopted,  with  the  intention  to  support  this  interpretation, 
or  with  some  other  motive  ?  The  constitution  itself  will 
answer  the  question.  The  very  last  article  provides,  that 
the  ratification  by  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  same.  Then,  as  it  could  not  be  known  whether 
all  the  twelve  States  would  ratify,  or  if  all  should  not  ratify, 
which  of  the  twelve  would,  it  became  impossible  to  retain 
the  original  phraseology  which  Numerates  all  the  States,  af- 
ter the  words  "  we  the  people  ;"  and  yet  from  this  change, 
made  indispensably  necessary  from  that  provision  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  attempted  to  subvert  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, plainly  established  by  it,  and  rear  in  its  place  a  great 
national  consolidated  government — to  expunge  the  word 
"  Union,"  and  insert  in  its  place  that  of  "  Nation."  In  il- 
lustration of  the  foresight  in  making  the  change,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  in  the 
first  instance,  refused  to  ratify,  and  that  the  constitution 
went  into  operation  without  them.  We  are  as  devoted  to 
the  Union  as  any  portion  of  the  American  people  ;  I  use 
the  phrase  as  meaning  the  people  of  the  Union,  but  we  see, 
in  a  national  consolidated  government,  evils  innumerable  to 
us.  Admit  us  to  be  a  Nation  and  not  an  Union,  and  where 
would  we  stand  ?  We  are  in  the  minority.  We  have  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  peculiar  productions,  and  shall  we 
look  to  a  mere  numerical  majority  of  the  whole — the  un- 
safest  of  all  governments — for  protection  ?  I  would  rather 
trust  a  sovereign,  rather  an  aristocracy — any  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  that.  T  hold  that,  whenever  the  idea  becomes 
fixed,  that  the  mere  numerical  majority  have  an  inherent  and 
indefeasible  right  to  govern,  constitutional  liberty  must  cease. 
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It  is  Dorrism.  Rhode  Island  has  had  some  experience  of 
what  that  is, — and  the  last  man  I  should  suspect  of  advocat- 
ing this  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  Union,  is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  It  is  bad  enough  when  applied  to  a  State, 
but  when  applied  to  our  Union,  it  is  ruinous.  The  true  idea 
of  a  constitutional  government  is  the  reverse  ;  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole, — a  government  which  should  fairly  and 
fully  express  the  sense  of  every  portion,  and  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  whole,  and  not  one  that  expresses  simply  the 
voice  of  the  numerical  majority,  or  the  numerical  minority. 
Either  of  them  would  be  the  government  of  a  part  over  a 
part,  and  not  the  government  of  the  whole. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  Senator,  that  the  doctrines  which  we 
advocate  are  the  result  of  the  fullest  and  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  system  of  government,  and  that  our  conviction, 
that  we  constitute  an  Union,  and  not  a  Nation,  is  as  strong  and 
as  sincere  as  that  of  the  Senator,  or  any  other  in  the  opposite 
opinion.  We  are  as  good  judges  of  our  interest  and  safety, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  them,  as  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  of  theirs,  and  rather  better  than  they  can  be  of 
ours. 

The  argument  which  the  Senator  based  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  clearly  proves  how  far  the  mind  may  be  deflected 
from  sound  conclusions  by  a  partial  view  of  the  subject.  He 
asks,  where  I,  as  a  strict  constructionist,  find  any  right  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  the  Union. 

[Mr.  Simmons.  I  said  that  this  movement  began  on  the  part  of 
this  Goveniment  to  prohibit  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  foreign  na- 
tion, and  I  desired  to  know  the  constitutional  authority  for  that  ?] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  intended  so  to  state  the  position  of  the 
Senator.  A*  "foreign  nation,"  then — that  is,  Texas.  He 
asks,  then,  where  I  would  find  my  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion for  that  measure.?  The  Senator  must  remember  that 
the  British  Minister  himself,  Lord  Aberdeen — ^whom  I  greatly 
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respect  us  a  man  and  as  a  statesman — had  the  candor  to  send 
us  a  communication  to  be  read  by  the  British  Minister  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  office  I  then  filled,  announcing  that 
their  olyect  was  not  only  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world.  Now  I 
think  nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that  the  United  States 
are  bound,  under  the  highest  guarantee,  to  protect  the 
States  of  the  Union  against  domestic  violence,  be  it  what  it 
may — and  that,  being  thus  bound,  whenever  it  is  within  the 
sphere  of  their  power  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  causes 
leading  to  it.  This  Government  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  is  of  course  bound  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  cause  originating  in  a 
foreign  state,  and  which  may  in  its  consequences  threaten  to 
disturb  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  any  of  the  States 
of  this  Union — or  to  express  it  more  strictly,  to  guard  against 
the  exciting  of  domestic  violence  from  abroad. 

The  only,  question  then  is — whether  the  movement  con- 
templated by  Great  Britain  in  Texas,  would  not,  if  permitted 
to  be  carried  out,  lead  to  insurrectionary  movements  almost 
necessarily  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  States  bordering  on 
Texas  ?  Was  it  not  then  specially  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment, when  it  was  informed  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the 
American  delegates  to  the  World's  Convention  had  informed 
that  body  that  the  most  effectual  mode  to  abolish  slavery  in 
America,  was  to  abolish  it  in  Texas,  and  that  then  was  the 
time  for  doing  it, — ^was  it  not,  I  ask,  our  duty  to  take  effec- 
tual steps  to  counteract  it — especially  was  it  not,  when  it 
was  known  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion to  wait  on  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  had 
received  a  favorable  response.^  Add  to  this  the  communica- 
tion from  Lord  Aberdeen  above  referred  to,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator,  whether  a  Case  is  not  made  out,  when  this  Govern- 
ment— under  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  constitution,  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  States,  to  protect  the  government  oi 
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each  other  against  domestic  violence — was  not  bound  to 
adopt  the  most  efficient  measures  to  prevent  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  in  reference  to  Texas,  and  which  must 
have  ended  in  insuiTCctionary  movements  in  the  neighboring 
States,  from  being  carried  into  effect?  I  also  ask  how  could 
that  have  been  effected  but  by  the  course  which  was  adopted? 
A  word  as  to  our  motives.  |If  we  are  opposed  to  the 
course  of  policy  which  the  non-slaveholding  States  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  determined  to  pursue  in  reference  to 
slavery,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  on  which 
they  are  prepared  to  rest  that  determination— judging  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator— our  opposition  rests  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  be  ruinous  to  us,  if  not  effectually  resisted. 
We  know  what  we  are  about ;  we  foresee  what  is  coming,  and 
move  with  no  other  pm-pose  but  to  protect  our  portion  of  the 
Union  from  the  greatest  of  calamities — not  insurrection,  but 
something  worse.  I  see  the  end,  if  the  process  is  to  go  on 
unresisted  :  it  is  to  expel  in  time  the  white  population  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  leave  the  blacks  in  possession.  I  see 
beyond  what  the  Senator  sees,  because  he  has  not  viewed  the 
subject  from  the  proper  point.  I  have  moved  my  resolutions 
from  no  party  view — no  design  to  embarrass  any  side — but 
simply  that  the  slaveholding  States,  which  I  in  part  repre- 
sent, shall  know  what  is  the  sense  of  this  body  in  reference  to 
their  constitutional  rights  touching  this  important  point.  If 
you  believe  we  have  none,  tell  us  so.  If  we  are  doomed  to 
remain  for  ever  restricted  to  our  present  numbers,  whilst  the 
other  States  are  to  spread  out  and  fill  the  continent,  tell  us 
so.  Let  us  know  the  worst.  We  love  and  revere  the  Union ; 
it  is  the  interest  of  all — I  might  add  the  world — that  our 
Union  should  be  preserved  ;  but  the  conservative  power  is 
in  the  slaveholding  States.  They  are  the  conservative  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Where  wages  command  labor,  as  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  necessarily  takes  place 
between  labor  and  capital  a  conflict,  which  leads,  in  process  of 
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time,  to  disorder,  anarchy  and  revolution,  if  not  counteracted 
by  some  appropriate  and  strong  constitutional  provision. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  slaveholding  States.  There  labor 
and  capital  are  identified.  There  the  high  profit  of  labor 
but  increases  the  means  of  the  master  to  add  to  the  comfort 
of  his  slaves  ; — and  hence  in  all  conflicts  which  may  occur  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  Union  between  labor  and  capital, 
the  South  will  ever  be  found  to  take  the  conservative  side. 
Thus  regarded,  the  non-slaveholding  States  have  not  much 
less  interest,  fairly  understood,  in  upholding  and  preserving 
the  equilibrium  of  the  slaveholding  States,  than  the  latter 
themselves  have.  I  was,  in  this  connection,  much  struck 
many  years  ago  by  a  remark  made  by  one  of  four  young 
English  gentlemen,  who  in  passing  through  this  city  spent 
some  evenings  with  me — of  whom  Lord  Stanley  was  one. 
We  were  conversing  about  the  causes  which,  for  so  long  a 
time,  had  kept  this  Union  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  that  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  and  of  such  numerous  population,  should 
have  passed  through  so  many  years  under  free  and  popular 
institutions,  without  convulsion  or  a  shock.  Lord  Stanley — 
without  any  suggestion  or  leading  remark  of  mine — said  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  was  their  con- 
servative tendency  that  preserved  us  from  disorder.  ,  Let 
gentlemen  then  be  warned,  that  while  warring  on  us,  they 
are  warring  on  themselves.  Acting  thus  on  the  defensive, 
and  restricting  ourselves  simply  to  repelling  attacks,  I  regard 
it  as  hard — as  unjust,  that  we  should  be  accused  of  creating 
excitement,  whilst  those  who  have  brought  forward  these 
aggressive  measures,  are  held  up  in  quite  a  different  light — 
as  the  advocates  of  harmony  and  quiet.  If  excitement  has 
been  created,  they,  and  not  we,  are  the  authors.  We 
mean  none  and  will  cause  none  ;  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  ; 
— ^but  if  trampled  upon,  it  will  be  idle  to  expect  that  we 
will  not  resist  it. 
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In  Keply  to  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri ;  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  February  24,  1847. 

One  thing,  Mr.  President,  at  least,  may  he  inferred  from 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  Senator,  and  the  great  solici- 
tude he  evinced  to  trace  the  authorship  of  the  war  to  me — 
and  that  is,  that  the  war  is  unpopular.  There  can  he  no 
mistake.  He  felt  that  the  tide  of  puhlic  sentiment  had 
turned  against  it, — and  hence  the  anxiety  exhibited  to  place 
its  resj)onsibility  on  my  shoulders,  and  take  it  from  those  on 
whom  it  ought  justly  to  rest.  Had  he  supposed  the  oppo- 
site— had  he  believed  that  the  war  was  necessary  and  una- 
voidable, and  that  its  termination  would  be  successful — I  am 
the  last  man  to  whom  he  would  attribute  any  agency  in 
causing  it.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Senator  has  furnished 
this  evidence.  It  affords  reasonable  hope,  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it  will  exert  themselves,  and  I  hope  with 
success,  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

He  traces  the  authorship  to  me,  because,  as  he  asserts,  I 
am  the  real  author  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  an- 
nexation is  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  I  trust,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  dispute  hereafter  as  to  who  is  the  real 
author  of  annexation.  Less  than  twelve  months  since,  I  had 
many  competitors  for  that  honor :  the  official  organ  here 
claimed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  a  large  share  for  Mr.  Polk 
and  his  administration,  and  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  com- 
petitors from  other  quarters  claimed  to  be  the  real  authors. 
But  now,  since  the  war  has  become  unpopular,  they  all  seem 
to  agree  that  I,  in  reality,  am  the  author  of  annexation.  I 
will  not  put  the  honor  aside.  I  may  now  rightfully  and  in- 
disputably claim  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  measure — a 
measure  which  has  so  much  extended  the  domains  of  the 
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Union, — which  has  added  so  largely  to  its  productive  powers, 
— which  promises  so  greatly  to  extend  its  commerce, — which 
has  stimulated  its  industry,  and  given  security  to  our  most 
exposed  frontier.  I  take  pride  to  myself  as  being  the  author 
of  this  great  measure. 

But  the  Senator  objects  that  I  so  conducted  the  question 
of  annexation  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  war.  On  what 
does  he  rest  this  charge  ?  He  rests  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
selected  the  resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  basis  of  the  annexation,  instead  of  giving 
the  Texan  Government  the  choice  between  the  House  reso- 
lution and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  originally  moved  by 
the  Senator  himself  He  complained  bitterly  that  the  Sen- 
ate resolution — passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  under 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
present  Administration,  then  just  coming  into  power,  and 
not  by  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  then  about  to  expire — 
had  not  been  adopted. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  then  administration  had  no 
right  to  act  upon  it,  and  that,  undertaking  to  do  so,  was  depri- 
ving its  successor  of  some  of  its  rights.  He  accused  me  of  act- 
ing with  the  greatest  promptness.  The  fact  is  so.  The  resolu- 
tion, if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  signed  by  the  late  President 
about  the  first  of  March.  I  saw  the  importance  of  acting 
promptly,  and  advised  the  President  to  act  without  delay, — 
that  he  had  the  constitutional  right  of  doing  so,  and  that  I 
deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should  act,  in  order  effectually 
to  secure  the  success  of  a  measure  which  had  originated  with 
his  administration.  His  cabinet  were  summoned  the  next 
day,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion.  That  night  I  prepared 
the  dispatch  for  Mr.  Donelson,  our  Charge  in  Texas,  and 
the  next  day,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  March,  it 
was  forwarded  to  him.  It  was  my  last  official  act  of  any  im- 
portance as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  selected  the  resolution  of  the  House  in  preference  to 
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the  amendment  of  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the 
author,  because  I  clearly  saw,  not  only  that  it  was  every  way 
preferable,  but  the  only  certain  mode  by  which  annexation 
could  be  eflfected.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  were  fully  set 
forth  in  my  dispatch,  which  may  be  found  among  the  public 
documents  accompanying  the  first  annual  message  of  the 
present  Executive.  They  will  speak  for  themselves, — they 
never  have  been  controverted,  and  never  can  be  successfully. 
Indeed,  I  never  considered  the  Senator's  amendment  as  ex- 
pressing the  deliberate  sense  either  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  well  known  that  he,  and  a  few  of 
his  friends,  had  the  power  of  greatly  embarrassing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  if  not  of  defeating  them  ; 
and  that  his  amendment  was  moved,  not  so  much  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  resolutions,  as  to  gratify  him  and  them. 
That  the  course  I  adopted  did  secure  the  annexation,  and 
that  it  was  indisj)ensable  for  that  purpose,  I  have  high 
authority  in  my  possession — that  which  all  would  admit  to 
be  the  highest,  if  I  could  with  propriety  introduce  it ;  and 
for  this  prompt  and  decided  act,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  might 
claim  the  authorship  of  annexation. 

Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  selecting  the  House 
resolution,  instead  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ? 
He  has  ventured  the  bold  assertion,  without  the  shadow  of 
an  argument  to  sustain  it.  What  possible  difference  could 
it  make  with  Mexico,  whether  the  annexation  was  made 
upon  one  or  the  other  ?  Why  should  the  one  not  be  as 
offensive  to  her  as  the  other  ?  Indeed,  I  doubt  much, 
whether,  even  to  this  day,  the  Government  of  Mexico  knows 
whether  the  resolution  was  passed  with  or  without  an  alter- 
native. Such  is  the  baseless  ground  on  w^hich  he  has 
charged  me  with  being  the  author  of  the  war.  I  had  heard, 
for  several  days  past,  that  he  had  prepared  to  make  an  elab- 
orate attack  on  me.     Some  of  my  friends  asked,  rather  jest- 
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ingly,  if  I  did  not  expect  to  be  annihilated.     After  these 
givings  out,  and  such  laborious  preparation,  I  did  suppose 
the  Senator  would  make  some  show  of  a  formidable  charge  ; 
but  of  all  the  attacks  I  have  ever  witnessed,  in  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body,  I  have  never  known  one  so  empty 
and  ridiculous.     Every  one  of  his  charges  is  founded  either 
in  gross  error  or  partial  statement  of  facts,  or  on  some  forced 
and  absurd  conclusion,     I  may  begin  with  the   very  first 
which  he  made.     He  had  the  assurance  to  assert,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
question,  who   was   the   real   author  or  cause  of  this  war. 
Now,  I  appeal  to  every  Senator,  and  every  other  individual 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    (Mr.    Turney)    did    not   first    charge    me   with 
being  the  author  of  this  war, — and  whether  I  did  not  limit 
myself  in  repelling  his  charge,  by  showing  that  it  originated 
in  the  order  to  General  Taylor  to  march  from  Corpus  Christi, 
to  take  position  on  the  Kio  del  Norte  ?     I  go  further,  and 
ask.  Is  there  a  Senator  here  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
question  of   who  was  the  author  or   cause  of  the  war,  had 
been  long  before  elaborately  discussed  in  this  body,  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  its  declaration  up  to  that  time  7     In  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  Senator  rises  up  in  his  place,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  preparation,  and  asserts  that  it  was  I  who  origi- 
nated the  inquiry  as  t(|  who  was  its  author.     This  is  a  fair 
sample   of  the  accuracy  of   the   Senator,  in   his  numerous 
allegations  to  show  that  I  was  the  author  of   the  war.     I 
might  go  on,  and  take  them  up  one  by  one,  and  show  that 
every  one  of   his  positions  and  deductions  is  equally  un- 
founded in  fact  or  false  in  conclusion.    I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary.   A  large  portion  of  his  speech  was  but  the  stale  repe- 
tition of  what  he  said  in  the  session  of  1843-1844,  upon  the 
treaty  which  I  had  concluded  with  Texas,  then  under  dis- 
cussion in   this   body.     All    the   documents   now  brought 
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forward,  were  then  before  the  Senate,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  same  topics  very  elaborately,  and  with  more  power  than 
on  the  present  occasion,  without  making  any  impression  on 
the  country.  The  country  was  against  him  then,  and  still 
remains  against  him ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  undertakes 
to  disturb  its  settled  conviction.  It  will  remain  ever  un- 
changed, in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do.  Under  this  con- 
viction, I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  repelling  assaults 
then  made  and  then  repelled.  The  most  ])rominent  of  the 
charges — the  orders  given  by  the  administration  to. place  a 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  army  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas — was  repelled  by  my  then  colleague 
(Mr.  McDuffie),  of  whom  he  speaks  so  highly  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  repelling  it,  he  said  that,  if  the  orders  to  which  the 
Senator  then  and  now  objects  had  not  been  issued,  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  have  been  guilty  of  great  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  Florida  treaty,  forming  another  subject  of  attack, 
figured  also  on  that  occasion,  in  connection  with  annexation  ; 
and  what  he  has  said  now  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  he 
said  then.  He  then,  as  now,  made  me  responsible  for  that 
treaty,  although  I  was  but  one  of  six  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  and  the  youngest  of  its  members — responsible, 
without  advancing  a  particle  of  proof  that  I  even  gave  it  my 
support  or  approbation.  He  rests  the  charge  on  some  dis- 
claimer, as  it  seems,  that  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Adams)  has,  at  some  time,  made,  tlmt  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  treaty.  The  Senator  may  be  right  as  to  that ; 
but  how  can  that,  by  any  possibility,  show  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible ?  But  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  full  share  of 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  without 
having  any  particular  agency  in  forming  the  treaty,  or  influ- 
ence in  inducing  the  cabinet  to  adopt  it.  I  then  thought,  S^ 
and  still  think  it  a  good  treaty  ;  and  so  thought  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ;  for,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  it  received  every  vote  of  the  Senate. 
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[A  Senator.     Yes,  every  vote.] 

It  then  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 
promptly  given.  Of  course,  if  that  treaty  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose, 
this  body  is  as  much  the  author  and  cause  of  the  war,  as  the 
individual  on  whom  he  is  now  so  anxious  to  fix  it. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  good  treaty,  not  without  due  reflec- 
tion. We  acquired  much  by  it.  It  gave  us  Florida — an 
acquisition  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  also  in  reference 
to  the  whole  southwestern  frontier.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  four  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  two  of  whom — the 
Creeks  and  the  Choctaws — were  contiguous  to  Florida,  and 
the  two  others — the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees — were  ad- 
joining. They  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  and,  from  their  position,  were  exposed 
to  be  acted  on  and  excited  against  us  from  Florida.  It  was 
important  that  this  state  of  things  should  terminate, 
which  (Tould  only  be  done  by  obtaining  the  possession  of 
Florida. 

But  there  were  other  and  powerful  considerations  for 
the  acquisition.  We  had,  a  short  time  before,  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  country  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  lying  upon  streams  and 
rivers  which  passed  through  Florida  to  the  gult^ — lands  in  a 
great  measure  valueless,  without  the  right  of  navigating 
them  to  their  mouths.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  gave  us 
this  right,  and  enabled  us  to  bring  into  successful  cultiva- 
tion a  great  extent  of  fertile  lands  which  have  added  much 
to  the  increased  production  of  our  great  staple,  cotton. 
Another  important  point  was  effected  by  the  acquisition  :  it 
terminated  a  very  troublesome  dispute  with  Spain,  growing 
out  of  the  capture  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola  by  General 
Jackson,  in  the  Seminble  war  ;  and,  finally,  it  perfected  our 
title  to  Oregon,  by  ceding  to  us  whatever  right  Spain  had  to 
that  territory. 
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Such  is  the  treaty  on  which  the  Senator  has  lavished  so 
much  of  his  abuse.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  Sabine  as  the  boundary,  and  of  which  I  was  ignorant 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  have  come  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Monroe, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  adopting  that  line,  acted 
under  circumstances  which  left  him  little  option.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  state  them — the  information  I  received  confi- 
dentially. It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a  treaty  with  a  boundary 
further  west.  It  was  communicated  to  him  by  Senators  of 
the  first  respectability.  Their  reason  for  refusing  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  would  extend  the  boundary  beyond  the  Sabine, 
I  do  not  choose  to  go  into,  although  it  was  communicated  to 
me  with  the  information  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

But  if  we  take  out  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  what 
he  has  stated  in  relation  to  annexation  and  the  Florida 
treaty,  in  which,  as  I  have  stated,  he  has  but  rep'eated  old 
and  stale  charges,  that  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  country  at  the  time,  what  is  there  left  of  his  present 
attack  upon  me  ?  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  his  experi- 
ence and  sagacity  should  suppose  that  the  repetition  of 
these  threadbare  charges,  regarded  as  futile  when  first  made, 
should  make  any  impression  now.  Indeed,  I  may  consider 
myself  obliged  to  him  for  repeating  them,  after  such  elabo- 
rate preparation,  as  it  afibrds  the  most  conclusive  proof 
how  exempt  my  course  has  been  from  any  just  censure 
during  the  long  period  of  time  through  which  he  has 
attempted  to  trace  it. 

To  make  good  his  allegation  that  I  am  the  author  of 
annexation,  and  that  annexation  caused  the  war,  he  asserts 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  far  back 
as  1836,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  ;  to  prove  which,  he  read  an 
extract  from  the  speech  which  I  delivered  on  resolutions  from 
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Mississippi,  presented  by  her  Senator,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  instructing  the  Senators  to  obtain  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 

It  is  true  that  I  then  advocated  an  early  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas,  and  its  admission  into  this 
Union  ;  but  I  was  not  alone  in  that,  nor  did  I  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  discussion  ;  the  two  most  prominent  advo- ' 
cates  of  her  cause  at  that  time  were  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  my  then  colleague  (Mr.  Preston)  ;  but 
they  were  seconded  by  a  large  portion  of  this  body  at  the 
time.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bore  a 
part  in  the  debate,  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
recognition  at  an  early  period,  and  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  future  condition  of  Texas  to  our  country.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  the  discussion  ;  but  find  that  I 
was  among  those  who  advised  •  delay  until  further  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  though  many  were  for  prompt  action. 
But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  thought  proper,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  to  hold  me  up  as  the  only  individual  dis- 
posed for  a  prompt  and  immediate  action.  He  has  done 
more.  He  has  suppressed  the  fact,  very  important  to  be 
known,  that  before  the  close  of  that  very  session,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  recommending  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  that  it  had  suc- 
cessfully established  a  government,  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Senator  him- 
self, and  that,  at  the  very  next  session,  her  independence 
was  recognized. 

Sir,  I  admit,  even  at  that  early  period,  I  saw  that  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  this  Union  would  be  indispen- 
sable both  to  her  safety  and  ours.  I  saw  that  it  was  impos- 
sible she  could  stand  as  an  independent  power  between  us 
and  Mexico,  without  becoming  the  scene  of  intrigue  of 
foreign  powers,  alike  destructive  of  the  peace  and  security 
VOL.  IV. — 24 
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of  both  Texas  and  ourselves.  I  saw  more  :  I  saw  the  bear- 
ing of  the  slave  question  at  that  early  stage,  and  that  it 
would  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power  of  striking  a  blow  at  us — and  that  two  conterminous 
slaveholding  communities  could  not  coexist  without  one 
being  wielded  to  the  destruction  of  the  other.  The  Senator 
is  right.  What  I  then  said  was  intended  to  shadow  forth 
the  future, — that  future  which  actually  came,  when  I  was 
called,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country,  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Department,  in  reference  to  these  events.  I 
saw,  with  General  Jackson,  that  the  golden  opportunity  had 
occurred  when  annexation  must  take  place  in  order  to  avoid 
interminable  difficulties  and  great  disasters  ;  and,  seeing  it, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  duty  which  had  been 
assigned  me,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  administration  at  that  period.  I  succeeded,  in 
despite  of  them,  and  that,  too,  without  war  ;  and  all  the 
elaborate  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  never  can  de- 
prive me  of  the  credit  to  which  I  am  entitled,  in  reference 
to  the  great  question  of  annexation. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  my  coui-se,  I  may  say,  exhib- 
its not  only  some  foresight  in  reference  to  it,  but  also  some 
powers  of  averting  the  dangers,  and  securing  the  end  which 
I  desired. 

Every  measure  towards  the  accomplishment  of  annexa- 
tion had  been  consummated  before  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  power.  No  war  followed,  although  the  act 
of  annexation  had  been  completed  more  than  a  year  before 
the  rupture  between  us.  and  Mexico  took  place  ;  nor  would 
war  have  followed  at  all,  had  we  acted  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence. That  Mexico  was  chafed,  chagrined ;  that  she 
threatened  much,  and  blustered  much  ;  talked  about  war, 
and  even  the  existence  of  hostilities — is  all  true.  It  was, 
however,  but  talk.  The  strong  should  always  permit  the 
weak  and  aggrieved  to  talk,  to  bluster,  and'  scold,  without 
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taking  o£fence  ;  and  if  we  had  so  acted,  and  exercised  proper 
skill  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  Mexico  and  ourselves 
would,  by  this  time,  have  quietly  and  peaceably  settled  all 
difficulties,  and  been  good  friends.  We  have  chosen  to  pur- 
sue the  opposite  course,  and  are  at  war. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  war; 
but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  that  opposition. 
With  my  conceptions  of  its  character  and  consequences,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for  it.     When,  accordingly,  I 
was  deserted  by  every  friend  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding my  then  honorable  colleague  among  the  rest   (Mr. 
McDuffie),  I  was  not  shaken  in  the  least  degree  in  reference 
to  my  course.     On  the  passage  of  the  act  recognizing  the 
war,  I  said   to  many  of  my  friends,  that  a  deed  had   been 
done  from  which  the  country  would  not  be  able  to  recover 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever  ;  and  added,  it  has  dropped  a  cur- 
tain between  the  present  and  the  future,  which  to  me  is  im- 
penetrable ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  pub- 
lic life,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  future.     I  also  added,  that  it 
has  closed  the  first  volume  of  our  political  history  under  the 
constitution,  and  opened  the  second,  and  that    no   mortal 
could  tell  what  would  be  written  in  it.     These  deep  impres- 
sions were   made  upon  my  mind,  because  I  saw  from  the 
circumstances    under   which   the   war   was   made,    a   total 
departure  from  that  course  of  policy  which  had  governed  the 
country  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government  until 
that  time  ;  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
lead  to  most  disastrous  consequences.     Since  then,  less  than 
a   year  has  elapsed  ;  but  in  that  short  period  enough  has 
already  been  developed  to  make  what  was  then  said  look 
like  prophecy. 

But  the  Senator  charges,  entertaining  as  I  did  these  im- 
pressions, that  I  did  not  take  a  stand,  and  arrest  the  march 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  I  have  already 
stated  the  reasons  on  another  occasion,  why  I  did  not ;  and 
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however  unsatisfactory  they  may  he  to  the  Senator,  they  are 
satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  also  intimated  that  I  ought  to 
have  communicated  my  views  to  the  President.  I  was  guilty 
of  no  neglect  in  that  respect.  I  did  not  fail  to  state  in  the 
proper  quarter  explicitly  what  I  thought  would  result  from 
the  order  given  to  General  Taylor  ;  but  I  found  very  different 
views  from  mine  entertained  there.  Those  in  power  were 
quite  as  confident  that  the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
Del  Norte  would  not,  in  its  consequences,  involve  war,  as  they 
were  that  notice  without  compromise  in  reference  to  the  joint 
occupancy  of  Oregon  would  not  involve  war  with  England. 

In  looking  back  upon  these  matters,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  I  fully  performed  my  duty  both  here  and 
elsewhere  with  reference  to  these  important  questions. 

With  my  view  of  the  character  and  consequences  of  the 
war,  I  have  forborne  much.  I  have  suffered  not  a  little  in 
the  estimation  of  my  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
for  refusing  to  vote  for  the  bill  recognizing  the  existence  of 
a  war  asserted  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  I  have 
been  urged  by  them  to  explain  the  reasons  for  my  course  on 
that  occasion  ;  but  I  have  persisted  in  declining  to  do  so, 
because  I  could  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  service  to 
the  country,  while  it  might  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  adopted  the 
only  course  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  I  could  with 
propriety — to  take  no  active  or  leading  part  in  reference  to 
measures  intended  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  to  give  a  quiet 
and  silent  vote  in  favor  of  all  which  did  not  seem  to  me  de- 
cidedly objectionable  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to  look  out  for 
the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  how 
the  war  should  be  conducted  to  bring  it  most  advantageously 
to  a  successful  termination.  I  accordingly  embraced  the 
opportunity  on  the  discussion  of  the  Three  Million  Bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  to  present  my  views,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
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opposition,  but  of  kindness  to  the  administration, — reserving 
to  myself  the  expression  of  ray  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
war  for  some  suitable  occasion.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
friends  of  those  in  power  were  not  satisfied  with  this  course 
on  my  part ;  it  became  an  object  of  assault  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  without  its  walls.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see immediately  on  my  right  (Mr.  Turney)  commenced  the 
attack  here,  by  directly  charging  me  with  being  the  author 
of  the  war,  and  it  has  since  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  this  occasion.  I  have  thus  been  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  depart  from  the  line  which  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself,  and  to  enter  into  the  question,  Who  is  the  author,  or 
the  cause  of  the  war  ?  The  responsibility  is  not  on  me,  but 
on  those  who  have  compelled  me  to  make  the  departure. 
Thus  far,  I  have  limited  what  I  have  said  strictly  to  self- 
defence,  as  I  shall  also  do  in  what  I  have  yet  to  say. 

In  looking  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  I  go  one 
step  further  back  than  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Evans), 
who  discussed  the  subject  in  this  aspect  with  great  accuracy 
and  ability.  He  began  with  Mr.  Slidell's  mission  and  nego- 
tiation. I  go  a  step  further  back, — to  the  management  of 
the  negotiation  prior  to  that  period.  When  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  there  were  two  great  questions  on 
hand  connected  with  our  foreign  relations — the  Oregon  and 
the  Mexican.  As  different  as  they  were  in  their  character, 
and  as  remote  as  the  two  powers  were  from  each  other,  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  them  which  could  not  be 
overlooked  in  conducting  the  negotiation,  without  falling  into 
a  great  and  dangerous  error.  Such  at  least  is  my  opinion. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  to  wound  the  feeHngs  of  the  distin- 
guished individual  who  had  charge  of  the  negotiation, — but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  feU  into  a  great  error  in  consequence 
of  overlooking  this  connection  between  the  two  subjects.  To 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  propositions,  that  there 
could  be  no  weU-founded  hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulties 
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with  Mexico  until  the  Oregon  question  was  finally  settled. 
Why  so  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  Mexico  knew  that  we 
had  heavy  clairas  against  her  which  she  was  little  able  to 
pay.  Debtors  without  means  are  usually  shy  of  their  cre- 
ditors. She  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
escaping  our  demands  against  her,  proWded  a  conflict  should 
ensue  between  us  and  England  in  reference  to  Oregon.  She 
could  not  but  see  more — that  it  might  possibly  aftbrd  her  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Texas 
by  an  alliance  with  England,  and  availing  herself  of  the  aid 
of  British  strength  and  resources  in  waging  a  war  against  us. 
At  all  events,  she  would  look  with  confidence  to  her  being 
protected  as  an  ally  of  England  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
war  should  be  terminated.  Whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  England,  she  never  deserted  an  ally  in  war.  It 
seemed  to  me,  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  was  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  differences  with  Mexico  could  be 
adjusted  while  those  with  England  were  pending.  Our  true 
policy,  then,  according  to  my  opinion,  was  to  suspend  all 
attempts  at  opening  negotiations  with  Mexico  until  that  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled.  When  that  was  effected,  and  Mexico 
could  no  longer  look  to  the  support  of  England  in  her  con- 
troversy with  us,  she  would  see  the  folly  of  declining  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  us,  and  of  entering  into  conflict  with 
a  power  every  way  so  vastly  her  superior. 

There  would,  then,  be  another  advantage  which  would 
greatly  favor  a  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico. 
The  eloquent  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  truly  said  that 
Mexico,  at  least  so  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  was  a  British 
oolony.  The  immense  interest  which  England  has  in  the 
country,  would  have  enlisted  her  on  the  side  of  peace,  and 
the  whole  of  her  vast  influence  would  have  been  exerted  to 
induce  Mexico  to  enter  into  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
us.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  under  the  influence  of  these  power- 
ful causes,  with  a  little  forbearance  and  prudence  on  our  part, 
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all  the  causes  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  would. 


ere  this,  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty  satisfactory  to  both. 

An  opposite  course  was,  however,  unfortunately  taken  ; 
both  negotiations  were  pushed  at  the  same  time, — and  that 
with  Mexico,  with  as  much  zeal,  and  as  strong  a  pressure,  as 
that  with  England.  The  then  President  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  (Herrera)  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and 
anxiously  disposed,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  others,  to  set- 
tle the  differences  with  us.  Acting  under  these  feelings,  he 
acceded  to  the  proposition  to  receive  a  Commissioner,  with- 
out duly  reflecting,  as  the  events  proved,  on  these  great  im- 
pediments in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans  against  treating 
with  us.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Paredes  took  advantage  of  the  error,  and  hurled  Herrera 
from  power  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  premature  attempt  at 
opening  negotiation,  was  to  overthrow  a  friend  and  place  an 
enemy  in  power,  deeply  committed  against  settling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  and  thereby — as  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen — ^greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
any  future  settlement  of  the  questions.  What  followed 
from  this  unfortunate  step,  until  it  ended  in  war  between 
the  two  countries,  has  been  so  clearly  traced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  touching 
upon  it. 

The  overlooking  of  the  intimate  connection  of  these  two 
questions  was  not  only  the  first  link  in  that  series  of  causes 
which  finally  terminated  in  this  war,  but  it  came  near  pre- 
venting the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  Had  the 
action  of  Congress,  which  finally  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question,  been  delayed  until  it  was  known  that  skir- 
mishes had  taken  place  between  our  forces  and  the  Mexicans 
on  the  Rio  Grande  (but  a  short  period),  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Oregon  question  would  not  have  been 
closed.  I  speak  upon  high  authority — the  escape  was  a  nar- 
row one.     Fortunately,  the  British  Government   promptly 
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acted  upon  the  notice,  and  tendered  a  proposition  to  our 
Minister  on  which  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  which 
he  received  and  forwarded  to  our  Government  but  a  few  days 
before  news  was  received  in  England  of  the  skirmishes  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  But  while  they  fortunately  occurred  too  late 
to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  they  unfor- 
tunately occurred  too  soon  to  preserve  peace  with  Mexico. 
But  if  the  policy  which  the  administration  first  adopted, 
after  annexation,  had  been  pureued, — to  occupy  the  frontier 
of  Texas  with  our  military  forces  to  the  extent  of  country 
which  she  held  at  the  time  of  annexation,  and  no  further, 
— there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  would 
have  been  preserved. 

It  is  true  Mexico  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  she  recognized  the  difference,  and  showed 
a  disiX)sition  to  act  upon  it,  between  the  country  known  as 
Texas  proper  and  the  country  between  it  and  the  Del  Norte. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  and  Texas  recognized  the  same  difference, 
— and  that  both  regarded  the  boundary  as  unsettled,  as  the 
resolution  of  annexation,  which  provides  that  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  shall  be  determined  by  the 
United  States,  clearly  shows.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  connection,  that  this  provision  in  the  joint  resolution  is 
understood  to  have  been  inserted  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  taken  at  the  preceding  session  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Nueces 
was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  that,  to  extend 
that  boundary  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  would  take  in  part  of 
Tamauhpas,  Coahuila,  and  New  Mexico.  What,  then, 
ought  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  Executive  after  annexa- 
tion under  this  resolution  ?  The  very  one  which  they  at 
fii-st  pursued — to  restrict  the  position  of  our  troops  to  the 
country  actually  occupied  by  Texas  at  the  period  of  annexa- 
tion.    All  beyond,  as  far  as  the  Executive  was  concerned. 
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ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolutions,  which  authorized  the  Government  to  settle 
the  boundary.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  settling  a  dis- 
puted boundary — one  by  the  joint  consent  of  both  parties, 
that  is,  by  treaty,  of  which  the  President  and  the  Senate  are 
the  organs  ;  the  other,  by  the  determination  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties for  itself,  after  failing  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other, 
and  that,  under  our  Government,  can  only  be  done  by  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  our  Government,  it  is 
understood  to  mean  Congress  and  the  Executive,  acting 
jointly — the  one  by  passing  an  act  or  resolution,  and  the 
other  by  its  approval.  And  in  Congress,  taken  in  this 
sense,  all  discretionary  power  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment is  invested.  It  is  only  by  this  power  that  a  disputed 
boundary  can  be  determined  by  the  Government  for  itself, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The  President 
had  no  more  right  to  determine  on  his  own  will  what  the 
boundary  was,  than  I,  or  any  other  Senator.  Such,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  the  conviction  of  the  President  himself  It 
is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  we  can  explain  his  course 
in  attempting  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  settling  all  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
— among  which  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  was  con- 
sidered a  paramount  question.  Why  negotiate,  if  it  were 
an  unsettled  question  ?  Why  negotiate,  if  the  Kio  del 
Norte — as  it  was  afterwards  assumed — was  the  clear  and 
unquestionable  boundary  ?  And  if  not,  upon  what  author- 
ity, after  the  attempt  to  open  negotiation  had  failed,  could 
he  determine  what  was  the  boundary,  viewing  it  as  an 
open  question  ?  Was  it  not  his  plain  duty,  on  such  an  oc- 
currence to  submit  the  question  to  Congress,  which  was  then 
in  session,  and  in  whom  the  right  of  establishing  the  boun- 
dary and  declaring  war  was  clearly  invested  ?  Had  that 
course  been  adopted,  I  greatly  mistake  if  the  sense  of  this 
body  would  not  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  any 
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step  which  would  have  involved  the  two  countries  in  war. 
Indeed,  I  feel  a  strong  conviction,  that  if  the  Senate  had 
been  left  free  to  decide  on  the  (question,  not  one-third  of  the 
lx)dy  would  have  been  found  in  favor  of  war.  As  it  was,  a 
large  majority  felt  themselves  compelled,  as  they  believed,  to 
vote  for  the  bill  recognizing  the  existence  of  war,  in  order  to 
raise  the  supplies  of  men  and  money  necessary  to  rescue  the 
army  under  General  Taylor,  on  the  Del  Norte,  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  home,  the  Senator  himself  is  in 
no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  war.  I  intend  no  attack 
on  him.  I  have  made  none,  and  will  make  none.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  myself,  personal  and  political,  have 
long  been  such,  that  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  ])ropriety 
forbid  my  alluding  to  him,  except  when  unavoidable,  and 
then  in  a  courteous  manner  ;  and  I  now  allude  to  his  course 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  explain  mine,  and  the  motives 
which  governed  me  on  the  occasion. 

The  Senate  will  remember,  that  when  the  President's 
message  was  received,  rcconmiending  Congress  to  recognize 
that  war  existed  between  us  and  Mexico,  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  means  for  its  prosecution,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, whose  seat  is  immediately  on  my  right,  but  who  is  now 
absent,  moved  to  print  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage and  documents.  The  scene  was  a  solemn  one,  and  what 
occurred  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
body.  I  rose  and  objected  ;  and  said  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  great  events,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  we  would 
proceed  calmly  and  deliberately.  I  suggested  that  the  print- 
ing of  so  large  a  number  of  copies  would  be  construed  into 
an  endorsement  of  the  message  ;  adding  that  I  was  unwill- 
ing either  to  endorse  or  condemn,  until  the  message  and  doc- 
uments were  printed,  and  carefully  perused  by  me.  A  de- 
bate ensued,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  will  show  what 
took  place.     The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the  individual 
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who  made  the  discreet  and  appropriate  motion  to  separate 
the  recommendations  of  the  message  into  two  parts — and  re- 
fer that  which  related  to  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  and  that  which  related 
to  the  raising  of  men  and  supplies,  to  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  latter,  it  was 
expected,  would  report  immediate  measures  for  the  support 
of  G-eneral  Taylor.  I  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  I  saw  in  it  that  which  gave  me 
hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  effect  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
and  which  I  will  hereafter  explain. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted  with  much  more  pre- 
cipitancy ;  it  passed  a  bill  the  very  day  the  message  was  re- 
ceived, recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  providing 
means  for  its  prosecution.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
it  passed  the  House,  and  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  adjourned  ;  and  it  was  not  reported  to  it  that  day  ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  next  day  the  Senator,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  as  it  came  from  the  House,  with  both  provisions  in  it  ; 
directly  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  made  on  his  own 
motion,  to  refer  the  part  of  the  message  relating  to  the  re- 
cognition of  war  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
To  this,  and  the  fact  that  a  caucus  had  been  held  of  the  par- 
ty which  agreed  to  sustain  the  report,  may  be  traced  the  pre- 
cipitate (to  use  no  stronger  word)  action  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  war.  It  emphatically  made  the  war. 
Had  the  order  of  the  Senate  been  respected — had  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  in  conformity  with  it,  and  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  related  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  war,  and  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  confined  his  report  to  raising  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  rescuing  General  Taylor  and  his  army  from 
the  pressing  dangers  which  surrounded  them,  the  possibility  is, 
that  the  war  might  have  been  averted,  and  the  two  countries 
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at  this  day  have  been  at  peace.  Sir,  I  say  possibility — ^be- 
cause, even  then,  after  the  skirmishes  between  our  forces  had 
occurred,  I  did  not  despair  of  escaping  war,  if  sufficient  firm- 
ness and  j)rudence  were  used  on  the  part  of  this  body.  I 
had  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  in  advance,  and  great  as 
were  the  difficulties,  I  still  saw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

The  intelligence  of  the  skirmishes  on  the  Kio  Grande 
was  received  here  on  Saturday.  I  at  once  saw  the  danger, 
and  turned  my  mind  to  the  subject.  I  anticipated  that  a 
message  would  be  received  on  Monday  from  the  Executive, 
and  formed  not  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  its 
character.  Casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  war,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind, 
what  course  was  best  to  eflect  that  object.  Next  morning  I 
communicated  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  come  to  two 
of  my  colleagues,  who  were  boarding  with  me — I  said  to  them, 
There  is  but  one  way  of  escaping  war,  but  I  am  not  certain 
it  will  be  successful.  It  will,  however,  place  us  in  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents,  and  thereby  afford  a  possibility  of  escape. 
I  was  asked  what  it  was — and  replied  that  it  depended  on 
sepamting  the  question  of  war  from  that  which  relates  to 
the  rescuing  of  General  Taylor  and  his  forces.  Let  the  means 
necessary  for  the  latter  be  immediately  granted — but  let  time 
be  taken  for  due  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  former. 
Had  this  been  done,  it  was  my  intention  to  throw  my  whole 
weight  against  the  immediate  declaration  or  recognition  of 
war  ;  treating  what  had  occurred  as  mere  hostilities  between 
the  two  armies,  without  authority  of  the  Congress — the  war- 
making  power  of  either  Gt)vemment. 

We  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  then,  or  even  now, 
that  the  republic  of  Mexico  had  made  war  against  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  are  in  the  anomalous  condition 
of  two  countries  being  at  war,  during  and  almost  an  entire 
year,  without  either  having  declared  it, — although  the  con- 
stitutions of  both  expressly  provide  that  Congress  shall  de- 
clarp  war 
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Instead,  then,  of  recognizing  war,  I  would  have  taken 
the  very  opposite  ground — that  what  had  occurred  was  mere 
hostihties,  and  not  war,  as  the  Congress  of  Mexico  had  not 
authorized  it. 

To  provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
approving  what  had  Ov^curred,  and  refusing  to  treat  for  the 
settlement  of  our  difficulties,  I  would  have  advised  the 
raising  of  ample  provisional  force,  to  be  collected  at  some 
convenient  and  healthy  point,  where  they  could  be  trained 
during  the  interval,  and  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such  de- 
cision ;  but  even  in  case  such  decision  should  be  made,  in- 
stead of  advising  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  I  would  have 
advised — as  General  Jackson  recommended — giving  autho- 
rity to  the  Executive  to  make  reprisals  for  seizing  and  hold- 
ing such  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  would  afford 
ample  indemnity, — to  be  retained  until  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  settled  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  have  taken  measures  to  repel  the  attacks  made  upon 
our  army  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  to  drive  them  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  borders. 

Had  this  course  been  pursued,  we  should  have  had  all 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  without  being  involved 
in  the  present  indefinite  and  expensive  war  waged  against 
Mexico.  We  would  also  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents — of  Mexico  disavowing  hostilities,  and 
indemnifying  our  citizens — either  from  a  sense  of  weakness 
or  of  returning  justice  on  her  part, — or  from  the  influence 
of  other  powers,  which  have  an  interest  in  preserving  peace, 
from  their  commercial  or  other  relations  with  her, — and 
thereby  have  saved  a  resort  to  arms  on  our  part.  But,  at 
all  events,  failing  in  that,  we  would  have  avoided,  by  re- 
sorting to  reprisals,  the  enormous  expenses,  the  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money,  and  the  disasters  to  which  the  war  has  ex- 
posed us. 
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I  have  now  met,  and,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled,  all 
the  charges  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  except  those 
relating  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  abolition  ques- 
tion of  that  period,  for  which  I  am  in  no  ways  responsible. 
I  was  not  then  in  Congress.  I  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  at  that  time,  and  had  no  agency  or  control  over  it. 
His  charges  are  as  liglit  as  air — old  and  stale,  without  even 
plausibility,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  having 
any  weight,  either  here  or  in  the  community. 


REMARKS 


Made  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Charleston, 
Tuesday  evening,  March  9th,  1847. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  In  complying  with  the  request  of 
your  committee  to  address  you  on  the  general  state  of  our 
affairs,  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  I  shall 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  our  peculiar  domestic 
institution,  not  only  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
to  us,  but  also  because  I  have  fully  expressed  my  views,  in 
my  place  in  the  Senate,  on  the  only  other  important  subject 
— the  Mexican  war. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  address  of  your  committee,  and  the 
resolutions  accompanying  it.  The  facts  stated  are  unques- 
tionable, and  the  conclusions  irresistible. 

Indeed,  after  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  it  would  be  almost  idiotic  to  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  have 
come  to  a  fixed  determination  to  appropriate  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  now  possessed,  or  hereafter  to 
be  acquired,  to  themselves,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
slaveholding   States.     Assuming,  then,  that  to  be   beyond 
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doubt,  the  grave,  and,  to  us,  vital  question  is  presented  for 
consideration  :  Have  they  the  power  to  carry  this  determina- 
tion into  effect  ? 

It  will  be  proper  to  premise,  before  I  undertake  to  an- 
swer this  question,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  place  before 
you  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened  from  this  de- 
termination, plainly  and  fully,  without  exaggeration  or  ex- 
tenuation,— and  also  the  advantages  we  have  for  repelling 
it, — leaving  it  to  you  to  determine  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

I  now  return  to  the  question,  and  answer, — Yes,  they 
have  the  power,  as  far  as  mere  numbers  can  give  it.  They 
will  have  a  majority  in  the  next  Congress  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  The  admission  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  will  give  them  two  additional  States,  and  a 
majority  of  four  in  the  Senate,  which  heretofore  has  been 
our  shield  against  this  and  other  dangers  of  the  kind.  We 
are  already  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
and  the  Electoral  College  ;  so  that,  with  the  loss  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  be  in  a  minority  in  every  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ever  must  continue  so  if  the 
non-slaveholding  States  should  carry  into  effect  their  scheme 
of  appropriating  to  their  exclusive  use  all  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  But,  fortunately,  under  our  system  of 
government,  mere  numbers  are  not  the  only  element  of 
power.  There  are  others,  which  would  give  us  ample  means 
of  defending  ourselves  against  the  threatened  danger,  if  we 
should  be  true  to  ourselves. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  having  the 
constitution  on  our  side,  clearly  and  unquestionably,  and  in 
its  entire  fabric  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
instrument  stands  opposed  to  their  scheme  of  appropriating 
the  territories  to  themselves.  To  make  good  this  assertion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  ours  is  a  federal, 
and  not  a  national  or  consolidated  Government — a  distinc- 
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tion  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  constitution, 
and  our  safety.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
As  a  federal  Government,  the  States  composing  the  Union 
are  its  constituents,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  in 
that  respect,  as  the  individual  citizens  of  a  State  do  to  its 
government.  As  constituent  members  of  the  Union,  all  the 
territories  and  other  property  of  the  Union  belong  to  them 
as  joint  owners  or  partners,  and  not  to  the  Government,  as 
is  erroneously  supposed  by  some.  The  Government  is  but 
the  agent  intrusted  with  the  management  ;  and  hence  the 
constitution  expressly  declares  the  territory  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  States  united,  or  the 
States  of  the  Union,  which  are  but  synonymous  expressions. 
And  lience,  also.  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  than  it 
has  to  approi)riate  in  the  same  way,  the  forts,  or  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  or  the  navy,  or  any  other  property  of  the 
United  States.  That  it  has  such  a  right,  no  one  would 
venture  to  assert ;  and  yet  the  one  is  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  other,  by  the  constitution. 

It  was  on  this  solid  foundation  that  I  placed  the  right 
of  the  slaveholding  States  to  a  full  and  equal  participation 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the 
determination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate 
them  exclusively  to  themselves.  It  was  my  intention  to 
urge  them  to  a  vote,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  pressure  of  business  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session.  It  was  felt  by  those  opposed  to  us,  that 
if  the  foundation  on  which  I  placed  my  resolutions  be  ad- 
mitted, the  conclusion  could  not  be  successfully  assailed : 
and  hence  the.  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assail  the 
foundation  itself,  by  contending  that  ours  is  a  national  or 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  States  would  stand 
to  the  UnioU;  as  the  counties  do  to  the  States,  and  be  equally 
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destitute  of  all  political  rights.  Such  a  conclusion,  if  it 
could  be  established,  would,  indeed,  place  us  and  our 
peculiar  domestic  institutions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  ;  but,  fortunately,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our  entire 
political  system  and  denying  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
connected  with  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  we  gain  by  having  the 
constitution  ever  so  clearly  on  our  side  when  a  majority  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  stand  prepared  to  deny  it  ? 
Possibly  such  may  be  the  case  ;  still  we  cannot  fail  to  gain 
much  by  the  advantage  it  gives  us.  I  speak  from  long 
experience — I  have  never  known  truth,  promptly  advocated 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Already 
there  are  many  highly  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  in 
those  States,  who  agree  with  us  on  this  great  and  vital  point. 
The  effects  of  the  discussion  will  not  improbably  greatly  in- 
crease their  number ;  and,  what  is  of  no  httle  importance, 
induce  a  still  greater  number  to  hesitate  and  abate  somewhat 
in  their  confidence  in  former  opinions,  and  thereby  prepare 
the  way  to  give  full  effect  to  another  advantage  which  we 
possess.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  the  motive  and  object  of  this  crusade  on  the  ^ 
part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  against  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  ojiginate  in  any  hostility  of  . 
interests.  The  labor  of  our  slaves  does  not  conflict  with  the 
profit  of  their  capitalists  or  the  wages  of  their  operatives  ; 
or  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  those  States, 
either  as  it  relates  to  their  population  or  wealth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  greatly  increases  both.  It  is  its  products,  which 
mainly  stimulate  -and  render  their  capital  and  labor  profit- 
able ;  while  our  slaves  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  market  for  what  they  make.  Annihilate  the 
VOL.  IV. — 25 
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products  of  their  labor — strike  from  the  list  the  three  great 
articles  which  are,  most  exclusively,  the  products  of  their  labor, 
— cotton^  rice,  and  tobacco, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
great  shipping,  navigating,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  What  of  their 
Lowell  and  Waltham,  their  New- York  and  Boston,  and 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  ?  What,  to  enlarge 
the  question,  would  become  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  Union  itself ;  its  shipping  and  tonnage  ;  its  immense  rev- 
enue, on  the  disbursements  of  which,  millions  in  those  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  live  and  prosper  ?  Fortunately,  then,  the 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution  does  not  originate 
in  hostility  of  interests.  If  it  did,  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  threatened  danger,  and  saving  oureelves,  short  of  a  dis- 
rupture  of  the  Union,  would  be  altogether  hopeless  ;  so 
predominant  is  the  regard  for  interest  in  those  States,  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Nor  does  it  originate  in  any  apprehension  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  acquire  an  undue  preponderance  in  the 
Union,  unless  restricted  to  their  present  limits.  If  even  a 
full  share  of  the  territories  should  fall  to  our  lot,  we  could 
never  hope  to  outweigh,  by  any  increased  number  of  slave- 
holding  States  the  great  preponderance  which  their  popula- 
tion gives  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  and  the  Electoral  College.  All  we  could 
hope  for  would  be,  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  or, 
at  most,  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But,  if  it  originates  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  what  are  the  real  motives  and  objects  of  their  crusade 
against  our  institution  ?  To  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  what  are  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  it,  with  their 
effects  on  their  party  operations,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Presidential  election. 
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They  may,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion be  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  abolitionists 
proper — the  rabid  fanatics,  who  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and 
thus  regarding  it,  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to  destroy  it, 
even  should  it  involve  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  Union — constitute  one  class.  It  is  a  small  one,  not 
probably  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  They  voted,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  about  15,000, 
or  at  most  20,000  votes  in  the  last  test  of  their  strength  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  out  of  about  400,000  votes,  which 
would  give  about  five  per  cent.  Their  strength  in  that  State, 
I  would  suppose,  was  fully  equal  to  their  average  strength  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  generally.  Another  class  consists 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  constituting 
at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  and  who,  while  they  re- 
gard slavery  as  an  evil,  and  as  such  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
restricting  and  extirpating  it,  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  constitution,  and  without  endangering  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  country,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin, 
to  be  put  down  by  all  and  every  means. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  small  class  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who  view  slavery  as  we 
do,  more  as  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  by  which  two 
races,  so  dissimilar  as  those  inhabiting  the  slaveholding 
States,  can  live  together  nearly  in  equal  numbers,  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  its  abolition  would  end  in  the  extir- 
pation of  one  or  the  other  race.  If  they  regard  it  as  an  evil, 
it  is  in  the  abstract  ;  just  as  government  with  all  its  toils, 
ptinishment  with  all  its  inflictions,  and  thousands  of  other 
things  are  evils,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract ;  but  far  other- 
wise, when  viewed  in  the  concrete,  because  they  prevent  a 
greater  amount  of  evil  than  they  inflict,  as  is  the  case  with 
slavery  as  it  exists  with  us. 

The  remaining  class  is  much  larger,  but  still  relatively  a 
small  one  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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but  possessing  great  activity  and  political  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers.  It  consists  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  their  partizans  and  followers. 
Thejr^for  tbe.niost  part,  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  aboli- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  take  either  side,  lor  or  against,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  political  chances  ;  their  great  and 
leading  object  being  to  carry  the  Sections,  especially  the 
Presidential,  and  tliereby  receive  the  honors  and  emoluments 
incident  to  power,  both -in  the  Federal  and  State  Goveiu- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  several  classes  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it  exists 
with  us.  It  is  manifest,  on  a  survey  of  the  whole^  that  the 
first  class — that  is,  the  abolition  party  proper — is  the  centre 
which  has  given  the  impulse  that  has  put  in  motion  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  and 
which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  strong  desire  to  re- 
strict or  destroy  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  can  so  small  a  class  rally  a 
large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
to  come  to  the  determination  they  have,  in  reference  to  our 
domestic  institution  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  habitual  state  of 
parties  in  those,  and,  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  few  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  in  which  the  parties  are  not  so 
nicely  balanced,  as  to  make  the  result  of  elections,  both 
State  and  Federal,  so  doubtful  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  small  party,  firmly  linked  together,  to  turn  the  elections, 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  party  which 
may  most  favor  its  views.  Such  is  the  abolition  party.  They 
have,  from  the  first,  made  their  views  paramount  to  the 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  and  thrown  their  weight  where 
their  views  could  be  best  promoted.     By  pursuing  this  course, 
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their  influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  elections  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, to  gain  them  soon  became  the  object  of  party  court- 
ship :  first  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
more  eagerly  by  the  Democrats,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  They  are  now  openly  courted  by  both  ;  each  striving 
by  their  zeal  to  win  their  favor  by  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  to  exclude  what  they  call  slavery  from  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired.  No 
doubt  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  apprehension  of  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory  to  the  slaveholding  States,  have-  done 
much  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  but  of  itself  it  would 
have  been  feeble.  The  main  cause  or  motive,  then,  of  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institutions,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  all-absorbing  interest  which  both  parties  take,  in  carrying 
the  elections,  especially  the  Presidential.  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  at 
all  times  great,  is  now  swelled  probably  to  the  rate  of  seventy 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  influence  of  its 
patronage  gives  it  great  sway,  not  only  over  its  own,  but 
over  the  State  elections, — which  gives  in  addition  a  control 
over  a  vast  amount  of  patronage, — and  the  control  of  the 
Federal  patronage,  with  all  its  emoluments  and  honors, 
centres  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, — it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  both  parties  should  take  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  acting,  as  both  do,  on 
the  principle  of  turning  opponents  out  of  office,  and  bestow- 
ing the  honors  and  emoluments  of  Government  on  their  fol- 
lowers, as  the  reward  of  partizan  services.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  course  of 
policy,  so  well  calculated  to  conciliate  a  party  like  the  abo- 
litionists, as  that  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories, 
should  be  eagerly  embraced  by  both  parties  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States;  when  by  securing  their  support,  each  calculates 
on  winning  the  rich  and  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency. 
In  this  is  to  be  found  the  motive  and  object  of  the  present 
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crasade  against  our  domestic  institution,  on  the  part  of  poli- 
tical leaders  and  their  partizans  in  those  States. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  less 
dangerous,  because  it  originates  mainly  in  mere  party  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  elections.  It  will  be  on  that 
account  but  the  more  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  met  by 
us  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The  absorbing,  over- 
riding interest,  felt  by  both  parties  to  carry  the  elections, — 
especially  the  Presidential, — would  give  such  an  impulse  to 
their  efibrt  to  conciliate  the  abolitionists,  at  our  expense, 
if  we  should  look  on  with  apparent  indifference,  as  would 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  large  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  estimated  at  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  which  are,  as 
yet,  well  affected  towards  us,  and  utterly  dishearten  the  small 
but  intelligent  class,  which,  as  yet,  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
former  would  conclude,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  were 
ready  to  yield  and  surrender  our  domestic  institution,  as  in- 
defensible ;  and  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  might  carry 
their  determination  into  full  effect,  without  hazard  to  the 
constitution  or  the  Union,  or  even  disturbing  the  harmony 
and  peace  of  the  country.  Indeed,  such  has  already  been 
our  apparent  indifference,  that  these  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed, even  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  But,  if  we  should 
act  as  we  ought — if  we,  by  our  promptitude,  energy,  and 
unanimity,  prove  that  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  rights, 
and  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  as  members  of  the 
Union,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may;  and  that  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  courting  abolition,  votes, 
by  either  party,  would  be  to  lose  ours,  a  very  different  result 
would  certainly  follow.  That  large  portion  of  the  non-slave- 
holding States,  who,  although  they  consider  slavery  as  an 
evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  much 
less  to  endanger  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  the  Union  itself, 
would  take  sides  with  us  against  our  assailants ;  while  the 
sound  portion,  who  are  already  with  us,  would  rally  to  the 
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rescue.  The  necessary  eiFect  would  be,  that  the  party  leaders 
and  their  followers,  who  expect  to  secure  the  Presidential 
election,  by  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  seeing  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  loss  of  our  votes,  would  drop  their  courtship, 
and  leave  the  party,  reduced  to  insignificance,  with  scorn. 
The  end  would  be,  should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  rally  of  a  new  party  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
more  powerful  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on  this  great 
question,  would  be  faithful  to  all  of  the  compromises  and 
obligations  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  by  uniting  with  us, 
would  put  a  final  stop  to  the  further  agitation  of  this  dan- 
gerous question.  Such  would  be  the  certain  efi'ect  of  meet- 
ing, with  promptitude  and  imanimity,  the  determination  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate  all  the  territories 
to  their  own  use.  That  it  has  not  yet  been  so  met  is  certain; 
and  the  next  question  is — Why  has  it  not  been,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indifierence  in  reference  to  a 
danger  so  menacing,  if  not  promptly  and  unitedly  met  on 
our  part  .^ 

In  answering  this  important  question,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  this  want  of  promp- 
titude and  unanimity  to  any  division  of  sentiment,  or  real 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  or  their  delegates  in  Corfgress.  On  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  not  one  of  their  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  has  given  any  certain  indication  of 
either.  On  the  trying  questions  connected  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  votes  of  the  members  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  at  the  last  and  present  sessions,  were  unanimous. — 
To  explain  what  is  really  the  cause,  I  must  again  recur  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  the  absorbing  interest  felt 
in  the  elections, — especially  the  Presidential, — and  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  party  leaders  and  their  followers  ex- 
ercise over  them.  The  great  struggle  between  the  parties  is, 
which  shall  succeed  in  electing  its  candidate  ;  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  Presidential  election  has  become  the  paramount 
question.  All  others  are  held  subordinate  to  it  by  the  lead- 
ers and  their  followers.  It  depends  on  them  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the  issue  between  the  par- 
ties, in  the  Presidential  contest,  or  whether  it  shall  be  par- 
tially or  entirely  excluded.  Whether  it  shall  be  one  or  the 
other,  is  decided  entirely  in  reference  to  its  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable bearing  on  the  contest,  without  looking  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  its  effects  on  the  prosperity,  the  institutions, 
or  safety  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  than  the  course  of 
the  parties  in  relation  to  the  question  which  now  claims  your 
attention.  Although  none  can  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  it  is  kept  out  of  the 
issue  between  the  parties,  because  it  is  seen  that  the  Presi- 
dential vote  of  New- York,  and  many  others  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  will,  in  all  probability,  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  abolitionists ;  and  that  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  like  manner,  depend  on  the  votes  of  those 
States.  And  hence  the  leaders  in  them  are  tolerated  by 
many  of  the  leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  in  openly  canvassing  for  the  vote  of  the  abolitionists, 
by  acting  in  unison  with  them,  in  reference  to  a  question,  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  kifety  of  their  own  section,  and 
that  of  the  Union  itself  may  depend.  But  while  it  is  seen 
that  the  Presidential  election  may  be  secured  by  courting  the 
abolition  votes,  it  is  at  the  same  time  seen,  that  it  may  be 
lost,  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  the 
slaveholding  States  ;  and  hence  the  leaders  are  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  former  without  losing  the  latter.  The 
game  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  difficult  as  it  is,  they  do  not 
despair  of  success,  with  the  powerful  instruments  which 
they  have  under  their  control.  They  have,  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  the  party  press,  through  which  a  mighty  influence  is 
exerted  over  public  opinion.     The  line  of  policy  adopted  is 
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for  the  party  press  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  this  great 
and  vital  question,  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  so  to  speak  as  to  give 
a  false  direction  to  public  opinion.  Acting  in  conformity  to 
this  policy,  of  the  two  leading  organs  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, one  never  alludes  to  the  question  ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
its  remarks  are  concerned,  no  one  could  suppose  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  least  agitation  or  feeling  in  any  portion  of 
the  Union.  The  other  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  when  it 
cannot  well  avoid  doing  so,  but  only  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  those  who  assail  us,  by  confounding  them  with  our  defend- 
ers as  agitators,  and  holding  both  up  equally  to  the  public 
censure.  It  is  calculated  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
a  state  of  indifference,  until  another  and  still  more  powerful 
instrument  can  be  brought  into  play,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  will  be  coerced  to  join  in 
nominating  and  supporting  the  same  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  allude  to  what  is  called  a  National  Convention, 
or  Caucus,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Already  the  machinery  has  been  put  in 
motion,  in  order  to  coerce  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
the  slaveholding  States  ;  and  no  doubt,  will,  in  due  season, 
be  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  same  object  in  all  of  them. 
Should  it  succeed — should  the  party  machinery  for  President- 
making  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  slaveholding  States 
to  join  in  a  convention  to  nominate  and  support  a  candidate 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists,  they  will  have  com- 
mitted the  most  suicidal  act  that  a  people  ever  perpetrated.  I 
say  acceptable  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
will  outnumber  in  convention  the  slaveholding,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists  can  receive 
their  votes  ; — and  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  States  where 
they  hold  the  balance ;  and  that  no  other  will  be  nominated, 
or,  if  nominated,  be  elected.  And  yet,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  men  of  standing  and  influence,  so 
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Uinded  by  party  feeling,  or  the  prospect  of  personal  gain  or 
adrancement  by  the  success  of  their  party,  who  adyocate  a 
step  which  miLst  proye  s«>  fatal  to  their  portion  of  the  Union 
imder  existing  dremnstances.  Can  party  folly,  or  rather 
madneas,  go  further  ? 

As  to  myselt*,  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  such  conyen- 
tioDS,  becau^  they  are  irresponsible  bodies,  not  known  to 
the  constitution ;  and  because  they,  in  effect,  set  aside  the 
constitution  with  its  compromises,  in  reference  to  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union.  I  hold  it  far  safer,  and  every  way  preferable,  to  leave 
the  election  where  the  constitution  has  {daced  it — to  the 
Electoral  C«>liege  to  choose:  and  if  that  fails  to  make  a 
^hMc^j  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  yoting  by  States,  to 
elect  the  President  from  the  three  candidates  haying  the 
highest  yotes.  But,  if  I  had  no  objection  to  such  conyen- 
tioDS,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  I  would  regard  the  ob- 
jection as  fatal  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  all 
parties  of  the  non-slayeholding  States  stand  united  against 
us  on  the  most  yital  of  all  questions;  and  when  to  go  into 
one  would  be,  in  effect,  a  surrender  on  our  part.  As  both 
parties  there  have  imited  to  divest  us  of  our  just  and  equal 
r^ts  in  the  public  domain,  it  is  time  that  both  parties  with 
DS  should  unite  in  resistance  to  so  great  an  outrage.  Let  us 
show  at  least  as  much  spirit  in  defending  our  rights  and 
honor,  as  they  have  evinced  in  assailing  them.  Let  us,  when 
our  safety  is  concerned,  show  at  least  as  firm  a  determination, 
and  as  much  unanimity,  as  they  do  with  no  other  interest  on 
their  part  but  the  temporary  one  of  succeeding  in  the  Preid- 
dential  contest.  Henceforward,  let  all  party  distinction 
among  us  cease,  so  long  as  this  aggression  on  our  rights  and 
honor  shall  continue,  on  the  part  of  the  non-sluveholding 
Statesw  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  the  abolition  party 
who,  M  BDall  as  they  are,  have  acquired  so  much  influence 
by  the  coarse  they  have  pursued.     As  they  make  the  de. 


of  oar  dcmestie  institutkHi  tbe  psmnoiint  que^ 
tioBy  ao  kt  US  make^  on  our  part,  its  safetr  tiie  puamoant 
qfnnlioii ;  let  ns  regard  eTenr  man  as  of  our  party,  who  stands 
np  in  its  dej^nce  :  and  eTeiy  one  as  against  ns^  who  does  not, 
until  aggression  ceases.  It  is  thns,  and  thus  onlr,  that  we 
can  defend  onr  rights,  maintain  onr  honor,  ensnre  oar  safetj, 
and  command  respect.  The  opposite  coarse,  which  would 
merge  th«n  in  the  temporanr  and  mercenarr  party  slzag^n 
of  the  day,  would  ineritaUy  degrade  and  rain  as. 

If  we  shooM  prove  true  to  ourselTes  and  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution,  we  shall  be  great  and  prospexvuis,  let  what 
wiU  occur.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  mc«e  abundant 
in  resources — agricultural,  manu&cturing  and  commercial — 
than  that  possessed  by  usl  AYe  count  among  our  produo- 
tions  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  sugar, 
with  the  most  eflSdent,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  trained 
body  of  labcsers  for  their  cultivation.  In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing abundant  means  for  domestic  exchanges  among  ourselves, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  buildii^  up  Nourishing 
commercial  cities,  they  would  furnish  ample  resources  for  rev-, 
enue.  But  &r  be  it  from  tis  to  desire  to  be  foarced  on  our  own 
resources  for  protection.  Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  Unkn 
of  these  States,  if  it  can  be  done  consistantly  with  our  rights, 
safety,  and  perfect  eipiality  with  other  members  of  the 
Union.  On  this  we  have  a  right  to  insist.  Less  we  cannot 
take.  Looking  at  the  same  time  to  our  safety  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  I  regarvl  it  as  fertonate  that  the 
pn>mptitude  and  unanimity,  on  our  part,  necessary  to  secure 
the  one,  are  equally  so  to  preserve  the  other.  Delay,  inde- 
cisi<Hi,  and  want  of  union  among  oursdves  would  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  end,  prove  tatal  to  both.  The  danger  is  of  a 
character — ^whether  we  regani  our  safety  or  the  preservation 
of  the  Union — ^which  cannot  be  safely  tampered  with.  K 
not  met  pix>mptly  and  decidedly,  the  two  portions  of  the 
Union  will  gradually  become  thoioa^y  aUenat^dd,  when  no 
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alternative  will  be  left  to  us  as  the  weaker  of  the  two,  but  to 
sever  all  political  ties,  or  sink  down  into  abject  submission. 
It  is  only  by  taking  an  early  and  decided  stand,  while  the 
political  ties  are  still  strong,  that  a  rally  of  the  sound  and 
patriotic  of  all  portions  of  the  Union  can  be  successfully 
made  to  arrest  so  dire  an  alternative. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
menaced,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  successfully  met 
and  resisted,  it  is  for  you  and  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  to  determine  what  shall  be  done,  at  a  juncture  so 
trying  and  eventful.  In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sincere  prayer, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  enlighten  you  and 
them  to  realize  its  full  extent,  and  give  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  best  and  most  efficient  course  for  our  own  security,  and 
the  j)eace  and  preservation  of  the  Union. 


SPEECH 


On  bis  Resolutions  in  reference  to  the  War  with 
Mexico,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  January  4th, 
1848. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

*•  Resolved,  That  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  to  hold  it,  either  as  a 
province  or  to  incoi-porate  it  in  the  Union,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted ;  a  depar- 
ture from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government ;  in  conflict  with  its 
character  and  genius ;  and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of  our  free  and 
popular  institutions. 

"  Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  should  be  adopted  which  may  lead  to  consequences  so  disas- 
trous." 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  In  offering,  Senators,  these  resolu- 
tions for  your  consideration,  I  am  governed  by  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  war,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  governed  since  it  was  sanctioned  by  Congress.  In  al- 
luding to  my  opposition  to  the  war,  I  do  not  intend  to. touch 
on  the  reasons  which  governed  me  on  that  occasion  further 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  my  motives  on  the  present. 

I,  then,  opposed  the  war,  not  only  because  it  might  have 
been  easily  avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had  no 
authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mexicans  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops  ;  not  only 
because  I  believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue  ;  but  from  high  considerations  of 
policy — because  I  believed  it  would  lead  to  many  and  serious 
evils  to  the  country,  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions. But,  after  the  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the 
Government,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not  prevent,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrest  ;  and  I  then  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  limit  my  efforts  to  give  such  direction  to 
the  war  as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session,  I  suggested  to 
the  Senate  the  policy  of  adopting  a  defensive  line ; — and  for 
the  same  purpose  I  now  offer  these  resolutions.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  motive  which  governs  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  moved  by  no  personal  or  party  considerations.  My 
object  is  neither  to  sustain  the  Executive  nor  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  ; — but  simply  to  discharge  an  important  duty 
to  the  country.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  express  my  opinion  on 
all  points  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  which  becomes  an 
independent  Senator,  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  People.  But  when  I  come  to  notice 
those  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  President,  I  shall  do  it 
with  all  the  decorum  which  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union. 
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I  suggested  a  defensive  line  because,  in  the  first  place,  I 
believed  that  the  only  certain  mode  of  terminating  the  war 
successfully  was  to  take  indemnity  into  our  own  hands  by 
occupying  defensively,  with  our  military  force,  a  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  which  we  might  deem  ample  for  in- 
demnity ;  and,  in  the  next,  because  I  believed  it  would  pre- 
vent a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  ;  but,  above  all, 
because  I  believed  that  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  avoid 
the  great  danger  to  our  institutions  against  which  these  res- 
olutions are  intended  to  guard.     The  President  took  a  dif- 
ferent view.     He  recommended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war — not  for  conquest — that  was  emphatically  disavowed — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  peace — that  is,  to  compel 
Mexico  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  sufficient  territory  to  indem- 
nify the  claims  of  our  citizens  and  of  the  country  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.     I  could  not  approve  of  this  policy.     I 
opposed  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  I  beUeved  there 
was   no  certainty  that   the  object  intended  to  be  effected 
would  be  accomplished  let  the  war  be  ever  so   successful. 
Congress  thought  differently,  and  granted  ample  provisions, 
in  men  and  money,  for  carrying  out  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  President.     It  has  now  been  fully  tested  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.     It  has  been  as  successful  as 
the  most  sanguine  hope  of  the  Executive  could  have  antici- 
pated.    Victory  after  victory  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
without  a  single  reverse.     Santa  Anna  repelled  and  defeated 
with  all  his  forces  at   Buena  Vista — Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
castle,  captured — the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  triumphantly 
carried — Jalapa,  Perote,   and  Puebla  occupied — and,  after 
many  triumphant  victories  under  the  walls  of   Mexico,  its 
gates  opened  to  us,  and  we  put  in  possession  of  the  capital. 
But  what  have  all  these  splendid  achievements  accomplished.^ 
Has  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  been  attained  ?     Have 
we  conquered  peace  ?     Have  we  compelled  Mexico  to  sign  a 
treaty  ?     Have  we  obtained  indemnity  "^  No.     Not  a  single 
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object  contemplated  by  the  campaign  has  been  effected ;  and 
what  is  worse,  our  difficulties  are  greater  now  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement, — and  the  objects  sought  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  accomplished.  To  what  is  this  complete  failure  to 
be  attributed  ?  Not  to  our  army.  It  has  done  all  that  skill 
and  gallantry  could  accomplish.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  policy  pursued.  The  Executive  aimed  at  indemnity 
in  a  wrong  way.  Instead  of  taking  it  into  our  own  hands, 
when  we  had  territory  in  our  possession  ample  to  cover  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
sought  it  indirectly  through  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  He  thus 
put  it  out  of  our  own  power,  and  under  the  control  of  Mex- 
ico, to  say  whether  we  should  have  indemnity  or  not,  and 
thereby  enabled  her  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  cam- 
paign by  simply  refusing  to  treat  with  us.  Owing  to  this  mis- 
taken policy,  after  a  most  successful  and  brilliant  campaign,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  not  less,  probably,  than  $40,000,000, 
and  the  sacrifice,  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  of  many  val- 
uable lives,  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  glory  which  our  army  has  acquired. 

But,  as  an  apology  for  this,  it  is  insisted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  defensive  line  would  have  involved  as  great  a 
sacrifice  as  the  campaign  itself  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  assigned  many  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing this  opinion.  I  have  examined  them  with  care.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  them, — but  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  and  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  such  is  the  case,  I  will 
place  the  subject  in  a  single  point  of  view. 

The  line  proposed  by  me,  to  which  I  suppose  their  rea- 
sons were  intended  to  be  applied,  would  be  covered  in  its 
whole  extent — from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
on  the  Eio  Grande — by  the  Grulf  of  California  and  the  wil- 
derness peopled  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  through  which 
no  Mexican  force  could  penetrate.     For  its  entire  occupancy 
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and  defence,  nothing  would  be  required  but  a  few  small  ves- 
sels of  war  stationed  in  the  gulf,  and  a  single  regiment  to 
keep  down  any  resistance  from  the  few  inhabitants  within. 
From  the  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  miles,  a  single  fact  will  show  what 
little  force  will  be  necessary  to  its  defence.  It  was  a  frontier 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  when  the  former  had  but  an  in- 
considerable population — not  more  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  at  the  utmost,  at  any  time — ^with  no  stand- 
ing army,  and  but  very  few  irregular  troops ;  yet  for  several 
years  she  maintained  this  line  without  any,  except  slight 
occasional  intrusion  from  Mexico,  and  this  too  when  Mexico 
was  far  more  consolidated  in  her  power,  and  when  revolutions 
were  not  so  frequent,  and  her  money  resources  were  far 
greater  than  at  present.  If,  then,  Texas  alone,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  defend  that  frontier  for  so  long  a 
period,  can  any  man  believe  that  now,  when  she  is  backed 
by  the  whole  of  the  United  States, — now  that  Mexico  is 
exhausted,  defeated,  and  prostrated — I  repeat,  can  any  man 
beheve  that  it  would  involve  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  us  of  men 
and  money,  to  defend  that  frontier,  as  did  the  last  cam- 
paign ?  No.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that,  to  defend 
it  for  an  indefinite  period  would  have  required  a  less  sum 
than  the  interest  on  the  money  spent  in  the  campaign,  and 
fewer  men  than  were  sacrificed  in  carrying  it  on. 

So  much  for  the  past.  We  now  come  to  the  commence- 
ment of  another  campaign,  and  the  question  recurs,  What 
shall  be  done  ?  The  President,  in  his  message,  recommends 
the  same  line  of  policy — a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
— not  for  conquest,  that  is  again  emphatically  disavowed  ; 
not  to  blot  Mexico  out  of  the  list  of  nations  ;  no,  he  desires 
to  see  her  an  independent  and  flourishing  community — and 
assigns  strong  reasons  for  it — but  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace.  We  hear  no  more  of  conquering  peace,  but  I  pre- 
sume that  he  means  by  an  honorable  peace  the  same  thing  ; 
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that  is,  to  compel  Mexico  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  ceding  a  suf- 
ficient part  of  her  territory,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war,  and  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  grounds  on  which  the 
President  renews  his  recommendation,  and  am  again  com- 
pelled to  dissent.  There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons — 
more  so,  even,  than  those  that  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  campaign — to  justify  my  dissent.  The  sacrifice  in 
money  will  be  vastly  greater.  There  is  a  bill  for  ten  addi- 
tional regiments  now  before  the  Senate,  and  another  for 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  has  been  reported,  authoriz- 
ing, in  all,  the  raising  of  an  additional  force  of  something 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  This,  in  addition  to  that 
already  authorized  *by  law,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  efiec- 
tive  army  in  Mexico,  of  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  will  raise  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
to  probably  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  large  an  expenditure  would  involve,  in  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  money  market,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  not  a  little  embarrassment.  Last  year 
money  was  abundant,  and  easily  obtained.  An  unfortunate 
famine  in  Europe  created  a  great  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural products.  This  turned  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  in 
our  favor,  and  specie  poured  into  the  country  with  a  strong 
and  steady  current.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  passed 
into  the  treasury,  through  the  duties,  which  kept  it  full,  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  remitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  case  is  different  now.  Instead  of  having  a 
tide  flowing  in,  equal  to  the  drain  flowing  out,  the  drain  is 
now  both  ways.  The  exchanges  now  are  against  us, — instead 
of  being  in  our  favor, — and  instead  of  specie  flowing  into 
the  country  from  abroad,  it  is  flowing  out.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  price  of  stocks  and  treasury  notes,  instead  of 
being  at  or  above  par,  have  both  fallen  below,  to  a  small 
extent.  The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  treasury  notes 
VOL.  IV. — 26 
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will  cause  them  to  pass  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  the 
customs  and  other  dues  to  the  Government,  as  the  cheaper 
currency,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  ;  while  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  whether  paid  for  by  the  transmission  of  gold  and 
silver  direct  to  Mexico,  or  by  drafts  drawn  in  favor  of  British 
merchants  or  other  capitalists  there,  will  cause  whatever 
specie  may  be  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  to  flow  from  it, 
either  for  remittance  direct,  on  account  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  the  country,  or  to  pay  the  drafts  which  may 
be  drawn  upon  it,  and  which,  when  paid,  in  the  present 
state  of  exchanges,  will  be  remitted  abroad.  But  this  process 
of  paying  in  treasury  notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
gold  and  silver  flowing  out  in  both  directions,  cannot  continue 
long  without  exhausting  its  specie,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure,  including  those  of  the  war,  but 
treasury  notes.  Can  they,  under  such  circumstances,  pre- 
serve even  their  present  value  ?  Is  there  not  great  danger 
that  they  will  fall  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  involve  the 
finances  of  the  Government  and  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty  ? 

Is  there  not  great  danger,  with  this  prospect  before  us, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  raising  by  loans  near  forty  millions, 
of  a  commercial  and  financial  crisis — even  possibly  a  suspen- 
sion by  the  banks.  I  wish  not  to  create  panic  ;  but  there  is 
danger,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  a  financial  and 
moneyed  j)oint  of  view  between  the  state  of  things  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  Looking  to  the 
future,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  not  a  little  difficulty  will 
have  to  be  encountered  in  raising  money  to  meet  the  expen- 
ses of  the  next  campaign,  if  conducted  on  the  large  scale 
which  is  proposed.  Men  you  may  raise,  but  money  will  be 
found  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  even  to  be  apprehended  that 
loans  will  have  to  be  negotiated  on  very  disadvantageous  terms 
for  the  public.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  they  grow 
no  worse,  there  can  be  no  resort  to  treasury  notes.      They 
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cannot  be  materially  increased,  without  a  ruinous  deprecia- 
tion, and  a  resort  must  be  had,  exclusively,  or  almost  entirely 
so,  to  borrowing.  But  at  the  present  prices  of  stocks,  to 
borrow  so  large  a  sum  as  will  be  necessary,  can  only  be  done 
at  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  interest  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  stock.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man, well  informed  on  this  subject,  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  forty  millions  are  required,  a  loan  could  not  be  had 
for  more  than  ninety  for  one  hundred,  which  would  be  about 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

These  are  formidable  objections  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  more  so  than  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  campaign.  I  hold  that  the  avowed  object 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is  less  certain  of  be- 
ing realized  now,  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  to 
be  realized,  it  will  leave  our  affairs  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  they  are  at  present.  That  object,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  obtain  an  honorable  treaty  ;  one  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  President,  will  give  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future — that  is,  a  treaty  which  will  give 
us  a  cession  of  territory,  not  only  equal  to  our  present 
demand  for  indemnity,  but  equal  to  the  additional  demand 
— equal  to  the  entire  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  conducting 
the  campaign  ;  and  a  guaranty  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  its  faithful  execution.  Now,  Senators,  I  hold 
that  whether  the  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  is 
not  only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  accomplished, 
but  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  be.  If  the  war  be 
unsuccessful ;  if  our  arms  should  be  baffled,  as  I  trust  and 
believe  they  will  not  be  ;  if,  from  any  unfortunate  accident, 
such  should  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will  accomplish  the  object  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  war  should  be  successful,  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that,  in  such  case,  the  avowed  object  for  pro- 
secuting the  war  vigorously,  will  not  be  accomplished.     I 
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might  take  higher  ground,  and  maintain  that  the  more  suc- 
cessfully the  war  is  prosecuted,  the  more  certainly  the  object 
avowed  will  be  defeated,  while  the  objects  disavowed  would 
as  certainly  be  accomplished. 

What  is  the  object  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  .^ 
How  can  it  be  successful  ?  I  can  see  but  one  way  of 
making  it  so,  and  that  is, — by  suppressing  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Mexico, — overpowering  and  dispersing  her 
army,  and  utterly  overthrowing  her  Government.  But  if 
this  should  be  done ;  if  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  lead  to  this  result,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace  ?  With  whom  shall  we  treat  for  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  War  may  be  made  by 
one  party,  but  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  If  all 
authority  is  overthrown  in  Mexico,  where  will  be  the  power 
to  enter  into  negotiation  and  make  peace  ?  Our  very  suc- 
cess would  defeat  the  possibility  of  making  peace.  In  that 
case  the  war  would  not  end  in  peace,  but  in  conquest  ;  not 
in  negotiation,  but  in  subjugation  ;  and  defeat,  I  repeat,  the 
very  object  you  aim  to  accomplish, — and  accomplish  that 
which  you  disavow  to  be  your  intention,  by  destroying  the 
separate  existence  of  Mexico, — overthrowing  her  nationality, 
and  blotting  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  nations, — instead 
of  leaving  her  a  free  Kepublic,  which  the  President  has  so 
earnestly  expressed  his  desire  to  do. 

If  I  understand  his  message  correctly,  I  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come.  He  takes 
very  much  the  same  view  that  I  do,  as  to  how  a  war  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  what  would  be  its  results, 
— with  the  difference  as  to  the  latter  restinor  on  a  single 
contingency,  and  that  a  remote  one.  He  says  that  the  gi-eat 
difficulty  of  obtaining  peace  results  from  this, — that  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  divided  under  factious  chieftains,  and 
that  the  chief  in  power  dare  not  make  peace,  because 
for  doing  so  he  would  be  displaced  by  a  rival.     He  also  says, 
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that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  obtain  a  treaty, 
is  to  put  down  the  whole  of  them,  including  the  one  in 
power,  as  well  as  the  others.  Well,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
to  stop  there  ?  No.  Our  generals  are,  it  seems,  author- 
ized to  encouraged  and  to  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabit- 
ants in  establishing  a  republican  government.  He  says 
they  are  numerous,  and  are  prevented  from  expressing  their 
opinions  and  making  an  attempt  to  form  such  a  government, 
only  by  fear  of  those  military  chieftains.  He  proposes,  when 
they  have  thus  formed  a  government,  under  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  army,  to  obtain  peace  by  a  treaty 
with  the  government  thus  formed,  which  shall  give  us  ample 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  I  must 
say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a  free  and  independent  republic 
can  be  established  in  Mexico  under  the  protection  and  au- 
thority of  its  conquerors.  I  can  readily  understand  how  an 
aristocracy  or  a  despotic  government  might  be,  but  how  a 
free  republican  government  can  be  so  established,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  such  a  government  must  be  the  spontaneous 
wish  of  the  people;  that  it  must  emanate  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  be  supported  by  their  devotion  to  it,  without 
support  from  abroad.  But  it  seems  that  these  are  antiquated 
notions — obsolete  ideas — and  that  free  popular  governments 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  a  con- 
queror. 

But  suppose  the  difficulties  surmounted,  how  can  we 
make  a  free  government  in  Mexico  .^  Where  are  the  ma- 
terials ?  It  is  to  be,  I  presume,  a  confederated  government 
like  their  former.  Where  is  the  intelligence  in  Mexico  for 
the  construction  and  preservation  of  such  a  government  ? 
It  is  what  she  has  been  aiming  at  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  so  utterly  incompetent  are  her  people  for  the 
task,  that  it  has  been  a  complete  failure  from  first  to  last. 
The  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  Mexico  is 
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concentrated  in  the  priesthood,  who  are  naturally  disinclined 
to  that  form  of  government  ;  the  residue,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  owners  of  the  haciendas,  the  larger  planters  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  without  concert  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  forming  such  a  government.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  establish  such  a  government,  it  could  not  stand 
without  the  protection  of  our  army.  It  would  fall  as  soon 
as  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  it  be  determined  to  have  a  treaty,  it  would  be  a  far 
preferable  course,  it  appears  to  me,  to  abstain  from  attack- 
ing or  destroying  the  government  now  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  to  treat  with  it,  if  indeed  it  be  capable  of  forming  a 
treaty  which  it  could  maintain  and  execute.  Upon  this 
point  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  information  beyond  that 
derived  from  conversations  with  those  who  have  been  in 
Mexico ;  but  from  all  that  I  can  hear,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  we  have  not  already  pushed  what  is  called  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war  so  far,  as  not  to  leave  sufficient 
power  and  influence  in  the  Government  to  enter  iDto  a 
treaty  which  would  be  respected,  when  our  forces  are  with- 
drawn. Such  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  intelligent  offi- 
cers. They  concur  in  thinking  that  the  existing  Govern- 
ment at  Queretaro,  if  it  should  enter  into  a  treaty  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Executive,  would 
be  overthrown,  and  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  defend 
that  portion  of  Mexico  which  we  require  for  indemnity  de- 
fensively, or  be  compelled  to  return  and  renew  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  If  such  is  its  weakness,  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  even  now,  without  pushing  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  further,  we  are  greatly  exposed  to  the 
danger  which  these  resolutions  are  intended  to  guard  against, 
and  that  it  requires  great  discretion  and  prompt  action  on 
our  part  to  avoid  it. 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  enter 
my  solemn  protest,  as  one  of  the  Kepresentatives  of  a  State 
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of  this  Union,  against  pledging  protection  to  any  govern- 
ment established  in  Mexico  under  our  countenance  or  en- 
couragement. It  would  inevitably  be  overthrown  as  soon  as 
our  forces  are  withdrawn  ;  and  we  would  be  compelled,  in 
fulfilment  of  plighted  faith,  implied  or  expressed,  to  return  and 
reinstate  such  Government  in  power,  to  be  again  overturned 
and  again  reinstated,  until  we  should  be  compelled  to  take 
the  government  into  our  own  hands,  just  as  the  English 
have  been  compelled  again  and  again  to  ^o  in  Hindostan,  under 
similar  circumstances,  until  it  has  led  to  its  entire  conquest. 
Let  us  avoid  following  the  example  which  we  have  been  con- 
demning, as  far  back  as  my  recollection  extends. 

The  President  himself  entertains  doubt,  whether  the 
plan  of  forming  a  government  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
been  considering,  and  treating  with  it  for  indemnity,  may 
not  fail.  In  that  case,  he  agrees  that  the  very  course 
to  which  I  have  said  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  inevitably  lead,  must  be  taken.  He  says,  after  having 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  government — after  having  em- 
ployed the  best  efibrts  to  secure  peace — if  all  fail,  "  we  must 
hold  on  to  the  occupation  of  the  country.  We  must  take 
the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  and 
enforce  such  terms  as  the  honor  of  the  country  demands." 
These  are  his  words.  Now,  what  is  this  .?  Is  it  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  if  he  fail  in  establishing  a  government 
with  which  he  can  treat,  in  Mexico — after  putting  down  all 
resistance  under  the  existing  Government,  we  must  make  a 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  hold  it  subject  to  our 
control  ?  Can  words  be  stronger  ?  "  Occupy  the  whole 
country '' — "  take  the  full  measure  of  indemnity '' — no  de- 
fensive line — no  treaty,  and,  "enforce  terms."  Terms  on 
whom  .?  On  the  Government  ?  No,  no,  no.  To  enforce 
terms  on  the  people  individually.  That  is  to  say,  to  estab- 
lish a  government  over  them  in  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  President  is  right.     If  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
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the  war  should  be  successful,  and  the  contingency  on  which 
he  expects  to  make  a  treaty  fail,  there  will  be  no  retreat. 
Every  argument  against  calling  back  the  army  and  taking  a 
defensive  line  will  have  double  force,  after  having  spent 
$60,000,000,  and  acquired  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico  ; — and  the  interests  in  favor  of  keeping  possession 
would  be  much  more  powerful  then  than  now.  The  army 
itself  will  be  larger — those  who  live  by  the  war,  the  nu- 
merous contractors,  the  m'erchants,  the  sutlers,  the  specula- 
tors in  land  and  mines,  and  all  who  are  profiting  directly 
»or  indirectly  by  its  prosecution,  will  be  adverse  to  retiring, 
and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding  on  to  our  conquests.  They 
constitute  an  immense  body  of  vast  influence,  who  are  grow- 
ing rich  by  what  is  impoverishing  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  President  speaks  of  taking 
the  indemnity  into  our  own  hands.  But  why  delay  it  until 
the  whole  country  is  subdued  ?  Why  not  take  it  now  ?  A 
part  of  Mexico  would  be  a  better  indemnity  now,  than 
the  whole  of  Mexico  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, when  $60,000,000  will  be  added  to  the  present  ex- 
penditures. We  would  indeed  acquire  a  control  over  a 
much  larger  portion  of  her  population,  but  we  would  never 
be  able  to  extort  from  them,  by  all  the  forms  of  taxation  to 
which  you  can  resort,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  hold  them  in  subjection.  That  force  must  be  a 
large  one, — not  less,  certainly,  than  40,000  men,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis), 
who  must  be  regarded  as  a  competent  judge  upon  this  point. 
He  stated  in  debate  the  other  day,  that  the  army  now  there, 
exceeding  that  number,  are  in  danger ;  and  urged,  on  that 
account,  the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill  to  raise  ten  regi- 
ments. On  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  speak  out  plainly 
at  once.  We  shall  never  obtain  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  war.  They  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;   and  the  longer  the  war 
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is  continued,  and  the  more  numerous  our  army,  the  greater 
will  be  the  debt,  and  the  heavier  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  country. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  end  of  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  President — whether  contemplated  or  not — 
will  be,  to  force  the  Government  to  adopt  one  or  the  other 
alternative  alluded  to  in  these  resolutions.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  cannot  support  the  policy  he  recommends,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  first  resolution.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  for 
which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted.  That  it  would  be  so,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  until  this  time,  the  President  has 
continually  disavowed  the  intention  of  conquering  Mexico, 
and  subjecting  her  to  our  control.  He  has  constantly  pro- 
claimed that  the  only  object  was  indemnity,  and  that  the  war 
is  prosecuted  to  obtain  it  by  treaty.  And  yet,  if  the  results 
should  be  as  I  have  stated,  the  end  will  be,  that  what  was 
disavowed  will  be  accomplished,  aud  what  has  been  avowed 
to  be  its  object,  will  be  defeated.  Such  a  result  would  be  a 
deep  and  lasting  impeachment  of  the  sincerity  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  Government — of  its  sincerity,  because  directly 
opposed  to  what  it  has  continually  and  emphatically  dis- 
avowed ;  of  its  intelligence,  for  not  perceiving  what  ought  to 
have  been  so  readily  anticipated. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  reputation  which  our  country 
has  acquired  by  this  war.  I  acknowledge  it  to  the  full  amount, 
as  far  as  the  military  is  concerned.  The  army  has  done  its 
duty  nobly,  and  conferred  high  honors  on  the  country,  for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  them ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  re- 
putation acquired  does  not  go  beyond  this, — and  that,  in 
other  respects,  we  have  lost  instead  of  acquiring  reputation  by 
the  war.  It  would  seem  certaiu,  from  all  publications  from 
abroad,  that  the  Government  itself  has  not  gained  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  justice,  moderation,  or  wisdom. 
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Whether  this  be  deserved  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire 
at  present.  I  am  now  speaking  merely  of  reputation  ;  and 
in  this  view  it  appears  that  we  have  lost  abroad,  as  much  in 
civil  and  political  reputation  as  we  have  acquired  for  our  skill 
and  valor  in  arms.  But  nmch  as  I  regard  military  glory — 
much  as  I  rejoice  to  witness  the  display  of  that  indomi- 
table energy  and  courage  which  surmounts  all  difficulties — I 
would  1)0  sorry  indeed  that  our  Government  should  lose  any 
portion  of  that  high  character  for  justice,  moderation,  and 
discretion,  which  distinguished  it  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
history. 

The  next  reason  assigned  is,  that  either  holding  Mexico 
as  a  province,  or  incorporating  her  into  the  Union,  would 
be  unprecedented  by  any  example  in  our  history.  We  have 
conquered  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  but  we 
have  never  thought  of  holding  them  in  subjection,  or  of  in- 
corporating them  into  our  Union.  They  have  been  left  as 
an  independent  people  in  the  midst  of  us,  or  been  driven 
back  into  the  forests.  Nor  have  we  ever  incorporated  into 
the  Union  any  but  the  Caucasian  race.  To  incorporate 
Mexico  would  be  the  first  departure  of  the  kind  ;  for  more 
than  half  of  its  })opulation  are  pure  Indians,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  residue  mixed  blood.  I  protest  against 
the  incorporation  of  such  a  people.  Ours  is  the  government 
of  the  white  man.  The  great  misfortune  of  what  was  for- 
merly Spanish  America;  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  error  of 
placing  the  colored  race  on  an  equality  with  the  white.  This 
error  destroyed  the  social  arrangement  which  formed  the 
basis  of  their  society.  This  error  we  have  wholly  escaped ; 
the  Brazilians,  formerly  a  province  of  Portugal,  have  escaped 
also  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  they  and  we  are  the  only 
people  of  this  continent  who  made  revolutions  without  an- 
archy. And  yet,  with  this  example  before  them,  and  our 
uniform  practice,  there  are  those  among  us  who  talk  about 
erecting  these  Mexicans  into  territorial   governments,  and 
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placing  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  these  States. 
I  utterly  protest  against  the  project. 

It  is  a  remarkable  'fact  in  this  connection,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  man,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  there 
is  no  instance  whatever  of  any  civilized  colored  race,  of  any 
shade,  being  found  equal  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  free  government,  although  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  is  composed  of  them  ;  and  even 
in  the  savage  state,  we  rarely  find  them  any  where  with  such 
governments,  except  it  be  our  noble  savages  ;  for  noble  I 
will  call  them  for  their  many  high  qualities.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  had  free  institutions,  but  such  institutions  are 
much  more  easily  sustained  among  a  savage  than  a  civilized 
people.  Are  Ave  to  overlook  this  great  fact  ?  Are  we  to 
associate  with  ourselves,  as  equals,  companions,  and  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  of  Mexico  ?  I  would 
consider  such  association  as  degrading  to  ourselves,  and  fatal 
to  our  institutions. 

The  next  remaining  reasons  assigned,  that  it  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  genius  and  character  of  our  Government, 
and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of  our  free  institutions,  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  I  shall  consider  them  together. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  our  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  free  popular  insti- 
tutions, to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province,  is  a  proposi- 
tion too  clear  for  argument  before  a  body  so  enlightened  as  the 
Senate.  You  know  the  American  constitution  too  well, — 
you  have  looked  into  history,  and  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  fatal  effects  which  large  provincial  possessions  have 
ever  had  on  the  institutions  of  free  states, — to  need  any 
proof  to  satisfy  you  how  hostile  it  would  be  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province.  There 
is  not  an  example  on  record  of  any  free  state  holding  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  extent  and  population,  without  disastrous 
consequences.     The  nations  conquered  and  held  as  a  province, 
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have,  in  time,  retaliated  by  destroying  the  liberty  of  their 
conquerors,  through  the  corrupting  effect  of  extended  patron- 
age and  irresponsible  power.  Such,  certainly,  would  be  our 
case.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  would  add  so  vastly  to  the 
patronage  of  this  Government,  that  it  would  absorb  the  whole 
powers  of  the  States ;  the  Union  would  become  an  imperial 
power,  and  the  States  reduced  to  mere  subordinate  corpora- 
tions. But  the  evil  would  not  end  there  ;  the  process  would 
go  on,  and  the  power  transferred  from  the  States  to  the 
Union,  would  be  transferred  from  the  Legislative  Department 
to  the  Executive.  All  the  immense  patronage  which  hold- 
ing it  as  a  province  would  create, — the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army,  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  multitude  of  civil  officers  necessary  to  govern  it, — would 
be  vested  in  him.  The  great  influence  which  it  would  give 
the  President,  would  be  the  means  of  controlling  the  Legis- 
lative Department,  and  subjecting  it  to  his  dictation,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  principle  of  proscription  which 
has  now  become  the  established  practice  of  the  Government. 
The  struffcrle  to  obtain  the  Presidential  chair  would  become 
proportionably  great — so  great  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
elections.  The  end  would  be  anarchy  or  despotism,  as  certain 
as  I  am  now  addressing  the  Senate. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  example  to 
the  contrary;  that  she  holds  provinces  of  vast  extent  and 
population,  without  materially  impairing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  or  exposing  the  Government  to  violence,  anarchy, 
confusion,  or  corruption.  It  is  so.  But  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  her  government.  Of  all  govern- 
ments that  ever  existed,  of  a  free  character,  the  British  far 
transcends  all  in  one  particular, — and  that  is,  its  capacity  to 
bear  patronage  without  the  evils  usually  incident  to  it.  She 
can  bear  more,  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth,  than 
any  government  of  that  character  that  ever  existed  : — I 
might  even  go  further,  and  assert  than  despotism  itself  in  its 
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most  absolute  form.  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  why  it 
is  so.  It  will  take  me  further  from  the  course  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself,  than  I  desire ;  but  I  will  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  it  results  from  the  fact  that  her  Executive  and 
the  House  of  Lords  (the  conservative  branches  of  her  Govern- 
ment) are  both  hereditary,  while  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament has  a  popular  character.  The  Roman  Government 
exceeded  the  British  in  its  capacity  for  conquest.  No  gov- 
ernment ever  did  exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will,  which, 
in  that  particular,  equalled  it ;  but  its  capacity  to  hold  con- 
quered provinces  in  subjection,  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  hence,  when  the  Roman  power 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps,  liberty  fell  prostrate:  the 
Roman  people  became  a  rabble  ;  corruption  penetrated  every 
department  of  the  Government;  violence  and  anarchy  ruled  the 
day,  and  military  despotism  closed  the  scene.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  England,  with  subject-provinces  of  vastly 
greater  territorial  extent,  and  probably  of  not  inferior  popu- 
lation (I  have  not  compared  them)  ;  we  see  her,  I  repeat, 
going  on  without  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  being 
materially  impaired,  or  the  Government  subject  to  violence 
or  anarchy !  Yet  England  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  curse 
which  must  ever  befall  a  free  government  which  holds  exten- 
sive provinces  in  subjection  ;  for,  although  she  has  not  lost 
her  liberty,  or  fallen  into  anarchy,  yet  we  behold  the  popu- 
lation of  England  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  debt  and  taxation,  which  may  one  day  ter- 
minate in  revolution.  The  wealth  derived  from  her  conquests 
and  provincial  possessions  may  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
overgrown  fortunes  of  the  upper  classes,  but  has  done  nothing 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  laboring  masses  below.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expenses  incident  to  their  conquest,  and  of 
governing  and  holding  them  in  subjection,  have  been  drawn 
mainly  from  their  labor,  and  have  increased  instead  of  de- 
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creasing  the  weight  of  the  pressure.  It  has  placed  a  burden 
upon  them  which,  with  all  their  skill  and  industry, — with 
all  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and  power  of  machinery 
with  which  they  are  aided, — they  are  scarce  capable  of  bear- 
ing, without  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty. 
Take,  for  example,  Ireland, — her  earliest  and  nearest  con- 
quest,— and  is  it  not  to  this  day  a  cause  of  heavy  expense, 
and  a  burden,  instead  of  a  source  of  revenue  ? 

On  the  contrar}',  our  Government,  in  this  particular,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  British.  Of  all  free  governments,  it 
has  the  least  capacity,  in  proj)ortion  to  the  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  to  bear  patronage.  The  genius  of 
the  two,  in  this  particular,  is  precisely  opposite,  however 
much  alike  in  exterior  forms  and  other  particulars.  The 
cause  of  this  difference,  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  results  from  its  federal  character 
and  elective  chief  magistrate  ;  and  so  flir  from  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  constituting  a  safe  precedent  for  us  to  follow, 
the  little  she  has  gained  from  her  numerous  conquests  and 
vast  provincial  possessions,  and  the  heavy  burdens  which  it  has 
imposed  upon  her  people  to  meet  the  consequent  expenses, 
ought  to  be  to  us  a  warning  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  especially 
when  we  reflect  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government, 
we  would  be  so  liable  to  the  other  and  greater  evils  from 
which  she,  from  the  nature  of  her  Government,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempted.  Such  and  so  weighty  are  the  objections 
to  conquering  Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  less  weighty  against  incorporating 
her  into  the  Union.  As  far  as  law  is  concerned,  this  is  easily 
done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  the  several  States  in  Mexico, — of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  twenty, — to  appoint  governors,  judges,  and 
magistrates, — and  to  give  to  the  population  a  subordinate 
right  of  making  laws — we  defraying  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment.    So  far  as  legislation  goes,  the  work  will  be  done  ;  but 
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there  would  be  a  great  difference  between  these  territorial 
governments,  and  those  which  we  have  heretofore  established 
within  our  own  limits.  These  are  only  the  offsets  of  our  own 
people,  or  foreigners  from  the  same  countries  from  which  our 
ancestors  came.  The  first  settlers  in  the  territories  are  too 
few  in  number  to  form  and  support  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  are  under  obligation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  forming  one  for  them,  and  defraying  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it  ;  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  when 
they  have  sufficient  population,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  During  the  period  of  their  territorial 
government,  no  force  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  subjection.  The  case  will  be  entirely  different  with  these 
Mexican  territories  ;  when  you  form  them,  you  must  have 
powerful  armies  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  with  all  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  supporting  them.  You  may  call  them 
t(?rritories,  but  they  would,  in  reality,  be  but  provinces  under 
another  name,  and  would  involve  the  country  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  I  have  already  shown  would  result 
from  holding  the  country  in  that  condition.  How  long  this 
state  of  things  would  last,  before  they  would  be  fitted  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  as  States,  we  may  form  some 
idea,  from  similar  instances  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Ireland  has  been  held  in  subjection  by  England  for  many 
centuries  ; — and  yet  remains  hostile,  although  her  people 
are  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  conquerors.  The  French 
colony  in  Canada  still  entertain  hostile  feelings  towards 
their  conquerors,  although  living  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  ex- 
amples, it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  Mexi- 
cans never  will  be  heartily  reconciled  to  our  authority.  The 
better  class  have-  Castilian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  are  of 
the  old  G(othic  stock — quite  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
many  respects,  and  in  some  vsuperior.     Of  all  the  people  upon 
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earth,  they  are  the  most  pertinacious  ;  they  hold  out  longer, 
and  often  when  there  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  ever 
making  effectual  resistance.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all 
hands,  that  they  are  now  universally  hostile  to  us,  and  the 
probability  is,  will  continue  so. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  removed.  Suppose  their  hos- 
tility should  cease,  and  they  should  become  desirous  of  being 
incorj)orated  into  our  Union.  Ought  we  to  admit  them  ?  Are 
the  Mexicans  fit  to  be  politically  associated  with  us  ?  Are 
they  fit  not  only  to  govern  themselves,  but  for  governing  us 
also  ?  Are  any  of  you.  Senators,  willing  that  your  State 
should  constitute  a  member  of  a  Union,  of  which  twenty 
odd  Mexican  States,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  would 
be  a  part,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
pure  Indians,  not  equal  in  intelligence  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  or  any  of  our  Southern 
Indian  tribes  ? 

We  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all  people  are 
capable  of  self-government.  Acting  under  that  impression, 
many  are  anxious  to  force  free  governments  on  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  continent,  and  over  the  world,  if  they  had  the 
power.  It  has  been  lately  urged  in  a  very  respectable  quarter, 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  this  country  to  spread  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  over  all  the  globe,  and  especially  over  this 
continent — even  by  force,  if  necessary.  It  is  a  sad  delusion. 
None  but  a  people  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual excellence  are  capable  in  a  civilized  condition,  of 
forming  and  maintaining  free  governments  ;  and.  among 
those  who  are  so  far  advanced,  very  few  indeed  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  form  constitutions  capable  of  endurance. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  political  history  of  man,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  the  work  exclusively  of  foresight  and 
wisdom.  They  have  aU  been  the  result  of  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances.     It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make 
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a  constitution  worthy  of  being  called  so.  This  admirable 
federal  constitution  of  ours,  is  the  result  of  such  a  combina- 
tion. It  is  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  any  or  all  of  the  men 
by  whose  agency  it  was  made.  The  force  of  circumstances, 
and  not  foresight  or  wisdom,  induced  them  to  adopt  many 
of  its  wisest  provisions. 

But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
adopt  a  wise  constitution,  still  fewer  have  had  the  wisdom 
long  to  preserve  one.  It  is  harder  to  preserve  than  to 
obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  prosperity,  the  tenure  by 
which  it  is  held  is  but  too  often  forgotten ;  and  I  fear.  Sena- 
tors, that  such  is  the  case  with  us.  There  is  no  solicitude 
now  about  liberty.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Then  it  was  the  first  object  of  our  solicitude. 
The  maxim  then  was,  that  "  Power  is  always  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few  ; "  "  The  price  of  liberty  is  perpetual 
vigilance."  Then  no  question  of  any  magnitude  came  up,  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  was  not,  "  Is  it  constitutional  ?  " — "  Is 
it  consistent  with  our  free,  popular  institutions  ?  " — "  How  is  it 
to  affect  our  liberty  ?  "  It  is  not  so  now.  Questions  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  are  now  discussed  without  reference  or 
allusion  to  these  vital  considerations.  I  ha^^e  been  often 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  discussions  of  the  great 
questions  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  relating  to  the  ori- 
gin and  the  conduct  of  this  war,  their  effect  on  the  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  scarcely  been 
alluded  to,  although  their  bearing  in  that  respect  is  so  direct 
and  disastrous.  They  would,  in  former  days,  have  been  the 
great  and  leading  topics  of  discussion ;  and  would,  above  all 
others,  have  had  the  most  powerful  effect  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  country.  But  now,  other  topics  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country — military  glory, 
extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
country.  To  what  is  this  great  change  to  be  attributed  ? 
Is  it  because  there  has  been  a  decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
VOL,  IV. — 27 
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among  the  people  ?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  it  was 
never  more  ardent.  The  true  cause  is,  that  we  have  ceased 
to  remember  the  tenure  by  which  liberty  alone  can  be  pre- 
served. We  have  had  so  many  years  of  prosperity — passed 
through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  without  the  loss  of 
liberty — that  we  begin  to  think  that  we  hold  it  by  right  divine 
from  heaven  itself.  Under  this  impression,  without  think- 
ing or  reflecting,  we  plunge  into  war,  contract  heavy  debts, 
increase  vastly  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  indulge 
in  every  species  of  extravagance,  without  thinking  that  we 
expose  our  liberty  to  hazard.  It  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake. 
The  day  of  retribution  will  come ;  and  when  it  does,  awful 
will  be  the  reckoning,  and  heavy  the  responsibility  some- 
where. 

I  have  now  shown,  Senators,  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province,  or  incorporating  it  into 
our  Union,  is  liable  to  the  many  and  irresistible  objections- 
assigned  in  the  first  resolution.  I  have  also  shown  that  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  President,  if  carried  out,  would 
terminate,  in  all  probability,  in  its  conquest,  and  holding  it 
either  in  one  or  the  other  mode  stated  ;  and  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  President  himself,  unless,  in  the  mean  time, 
peace  can  be  obtained.  Believing,  then,  that  this  line  of 
policy  might  lead  to  consequences  so  disastrous,  it  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  language  of  the  second  resolution,  to 
be  adopted.  Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  give  it  my  support. 
The  question  is  then  presented — What  should  be  done  ?  It 
is  a  great  and  difficult  question,  and  daily  becoming  more  so. 
I,  who  have  used  every  effort  in  my  power  to  prevent  this 
war,  might  excuse  myself  from  answering  it,  and  leave  it  to 
those  who  have  incurred  greater  responsibility  in  relation  to 
it.  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility  where  the 
safety  of  the  country  or  its  institutions  are  at  stake. 

The  first  consideration  in  determining  what  line  of  policy, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  adopted,  is  to 
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decide  what  line  will  most  effectually  guard  against  the  dan- 
gers which  I  have  shown  would  result  from  the  conquest 
of  Mexico^  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low it. 

After  the  most  mature  reflection  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  now,  and  have  been 
from  the  first,  that  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be  certainly 
guarded  against,  is  to  take  the  question  of  indemnity  into 
our  own  hands — to  occupy  defensively,  and  hold  subject  to 
negotiation,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  which  we 
may  deem  ample  to  cover  all  proper  claims  upon  her,  and 
which  will  be  best  suited  to  us  to  acquire,  and  least  disad- 
vantageous to  her  to  lose.  Such  was  my  impression  when 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
war  with  Mexico.  My  view,  at  that  time,  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  was  to  vote  the  supplies,  to  rescue 
General  Taylor  and  his  army  from  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  them,  and  take  time  to  determine  whether  we 
should  recognize  the  war  or  not.  Had  it  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  insisted  on  raising  a  provisional  army,  to  be 
collected  at  some  proper  point,  and  to  be  trained  and  disci- 
plined :  but  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war  until  the 
Congress  of  Mexico,  in  which,  according  to  her  Constitution, 
the  war-making  power  resided,  should  be  allowed  time  ito 
disavow  the  intention  of  making  war  on  us,  and  to  adjust 
all  differences  between  the  two  countries.  But  if  she  refused, 
even  then  I  would  have  advised  to  seize,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
the  portion  of  her  territory  which  we  might  select,  and  hold 
it  defensively,  as  I  have  just  stated,  instead  of  declaring  war 
formally  against  her  ;  and  that  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  very  dangers  against  which  these  resolutions  are 
intended  to  guard.  But  such  was  the  urgency  which  was 
supposed  then  to  exist,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to  present 
or  press  these  views  upon  the  Senate.    Such  a  course,  besides 
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the  saving  of  an  immense  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and 
avoiding  the  many  other  evils  to  which  the  course  adopted 
has  already  subjected  the  country,  would  have  efi'ectually 
prevented  our  being  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  from 
which  we  find  it  now  so  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  This 
consideration  alone  gives  it  decisive  advantages  over  the 
course  adopted,  and  makes  it  vastly  superior,  even  if  it  should 
involve  the  same  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  to  maintain  a 
defensive  line,  as  would,  to  use  the  usual  phrase,  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war.  Mexico  is  to  us  as  a  dead  body, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  cut  the  cord  which 
binds  us  to  the  corpse. 

In  recommending  this  line  of  policy,  I  look  not  to  the  in- 
terests of  Mexico,  but  to  those  of  our  own  country,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  its  free  popular  institutions.  With  me, 
the  liberty  of  the  coimtry  is  all  in  all.  If  this  be  preserved, 
every  thing  will  be  preserved  ;  but  if  lost,  all  will  be  lost. 
To  preserve  it,  it  is  indispensable  to  adopt  a  course  of  moder- 
ation and  justice  towards  aU  other  countries  ;  to  avoid  war 
whenever  it  can  be  avoided  ;  to  let  those  great  causes  which 
are  now  at  work,  and  which,  by  the  mere  operation  of  time, 
will  raise  our  country  to  an  elevation  and  influence  which  no 
country  has  ever  heretofore  attained,  continue  to  work.  By 
pursuing  such  a  course,  we  may  succeed  in  combining  great- 
ness and  liberty — the  highest  possible  greatness  with  the 
largest  measure  of  liberty — and  do  more  to  extend  liberty  by 
our  example  over  this  continent  and  the  world  generally,  than 
would  be  done  by  a  thousand  victories.  It  may  be,  in  express- 
ing these  sentiments,  that  I  find  no  response  in  the  breasts  of 
those  around  me.  If  so,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  growing  old,  and  that  my  principles  and  feelings  belong 
to  a  period  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  anterior  to  the  present 
date.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  I  have  ventured  in 
their  maintenance  to  stand  alone  on  this  floor.  When  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  some  years  since,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
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administratioiij  recommended  to  Congress  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  France,  I  stood  alone^in  my 
place  here,  and  raised  my  voice  against  it,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  just  cause  of  war  with  her;  that,  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  to  indeninify  our  citizens  for  old  claims  against 
her,  the  King  of  France  and  his  Ministers  declared  to  our 
Minister,  that  it  required  a  vote  of  the  Chambers  to  make 
the  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  ;  and  that  they  were 
no  further  responsible  than  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  This  was  all  communicated  to  our  Executive, 
and  the  treaty  accepted  and  ratified,  with  this  condition  at- 
tached. And  yet  the  President,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  had  fully  redeemed  their  pledge 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion, recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
war.  Fortunately  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  by  her 
interposition,  prevented  it.  This  example,  I  fear,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  give  the  strong  tendency,  which  we  have 
since  witnessed,  to  resort  to  menace  and  force  in  the  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  with  other  powers. 

According  to  my  opinion,  all  parties  are  interested  in 
adopting  a  line  of  policy  which  will  with  certainty  disentan- 
gle us  from  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  avoid  the  great  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  money,  and  the  many  other  evils  to  which 
the  war  exposes  us.  Let  me  say  to  my  friends,  who  support 
the  administration  in  their  policy,  that  if  you  persist,  and  if 
peace  by  some  good  fortune  should  not  be  obtained,  the  war 
will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  you  will  be  utterly  over- 
thrown as  a  party.  Do  you  not  see  that  its  effect,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  internal  affairs,  is  to  drive  you  into  a  course  of 
policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  you  have  professed  to 
support,  and  in  favor  of  that  which  you  have  charged  your 
opponents  with  supporting.  You  have  ever  professed  to  op- 
pose, as  a  party^  a  national  debt,  and  charged  your  opponents 
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with  being  its  advocates.  But  what,  I  ask,  is  the  effect  of 
the  war  in  this  respect .?  Is  it  not  to  create  an  immense  na- 
tional debt,  greater  than  that  which  the  party  to  which  you 
are  opposed  could  possibly  have  created  by  any  other  poHcy, 
had  they  been  in  power  ?  This  campaign,  on  which  you 
look  so  lightly,  will  add  to  it  a  sum  more  than  half  as  great 
as  the  entire  debt  of  the  Kevolution.  You  have  been  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  at  least 
in  profession.  But  this  war  is  doing  more  to  enlarge  his 
patronage  than  any  other  policy  which  your  opponents  could 
have  adopted.  You  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. Do  you  not  see  that  with  the  increase  of  stocks  and 
treasury  notes,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  plunged  again 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  paper  system  ?  You,  as  a 
party,  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Do  you 
not  see  that,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
country,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  you  will  have  to  pay 
on  the  public  debt,  you  are  creating  a  necessity  for  increasing 
the  duties  on  imports  to  the  highest  point  that  revenue  will 
admit,  and  thus  depriving  the  country  of  all  the  practical 
benefits  of  free  trade,  and  preventing  the  Government  from 
making  any  material  reduction,  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid, 
which  cannot  be  expected  during  this  generation  ?  What 
could  your  opponents  have  done  more,  or  even  as  much,  to 
destroy  a  system  of  poUcy  which  you  claim  to  distinguish 
you  from  them,  and  to  establish  that  which  you  allege  to  be 
the  reason  why  they  shoiUd  be  excluded  from  power  ?  Has 
not,  and  will  not,  this  war  policy,  if  persisted  in,  effectually 
and  finally  obliterate  the  line  of  policy  which  you  have  insisted 
on  as  distinguishing  you  from  them  ?  Why,  then,  to  save 
yourselves  from  such  a  result,  do  you  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
course  of  policy  I  have  suggested,  as  the  only  certain  means 
of  preventing  these  and  other  evils,  and  the  danger  to  which 
our  institutions  are  exposed  ?  The  pride  of  opinion  may 
resist.     I  know  the  difficulty,  and  respect  it,  with  which  we 
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yield  measures  that  we  have  advocated,  even  when  time  has 
shown  them  to  be  wrong.  But,  true  magnanimity  and  the 
highest  honor  command  that  we  should  abandon  them,  when 
they  threaten  to  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the 
country.  It  would  do  great  credit  to  the  party  in  power  to 
adopt  the  policy  now,  in  reference  to  the  war,  of  taking  in- 
demnity into  our  own  hands,  by  assuming  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  they  would  have  done 
when  the  war  was  recognized,  if  they  had  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  which  it  has  led.  It  would  be  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  individual  pride  to  patriotism. 

In  asserting  that  the  only  alternative  is  between  the  pol- 
icy recommended  by  the  President  and  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
fensive position,  I  have  put  out  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
taking  no  territory.  I  have  done  so,  because  I  believe  the 
voice  of  the  country  has  decided  irrevocably  against  it,  and 
that  to  press  it  as  the  alternative,  would  render  almost  cer- 
tain the  final  adoption  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
President,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  it  threatens. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
(for  as  such  I  regard  them,  for  political  difierences  here  do 
not  affect  our  personal  relations),  that  they  have  contributed 
by  their  course  to  fix  the  determination  not  to  terminate  the 
war  without  some  suitable  indemnity  in  territory.  I  do  not 
refer  to  your  vote  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between 
the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I  well  know 
that  you  voted  with  a  view  to  furnish  immediate  support  to 
General  Taylor  and  his  army,  then  surrounded  by  imminent 
danger,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  recognizing  the  war ; 
and  that  you  remonstrated  and  protested  against  that  inter- 
pretation being  put  upon  your  votes.  But  since  it  passed, 
and  the  war  was  recognized,  most  of  you  have  continued  to 
vote  for  appropriations  to  prosecute  the  war,  when  the  object 
of  prosecuting  it  was  avowed  to  be  to  acquire  territory  as  an 
indemnity.     Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  two  can  be  recon- 
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ciled — ^how  you  can  refuse  to  take  indemnity  in  territory, 
when  you  have  voted  means  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  indemnity.  The  people  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand why  you  should  vote  money  so  profusely  to  get  indem- 
nity, and  refuse  to  take  it,  when  obtained  ;  and  hence  public 
opinion  has  been  brought  so  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  terminate  the  war  without  territorial  indemnity.  But  if 
such  indemnity  is  to  be  had  without  involving  the  hazard  of 
conquering  the  country,  with  all  the  dangers  to  which  it 
would  expose  us,  we  must  decide  whether  we  shall  adopt  a 
defensive  position  or  not,  now — this  very  session.  It  will,  in 
all  possibility,  be  too  late  at  the  next. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  delivered  my  sentiments  with  free- 
dom and  candor,  upon  all  the  questions  connected  with  these 
resolutions.  I  propose  nothing  now.  But  if  I  find  that  I 
will  be  supported,  I  will  move  to  raise  a  Committee  to  delib- 
erate upon  the  subject  of  the  defensive  line. 

The  opportunity  is  favorable,  while  there  are  so  many 
oflScers  from  Mexico  now  in  the  city,  whose  opinion  would  be 
of  great  value  in  determining  on  the  one  to  be  adopted.  If 
the  course  of  pohcy  which  I  have  suggested  should  be  adopt- 
ed, we  may  not  get  peace  immediately.  The  war  may  still 
continue  for  some  time ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  accom- 
plish the  all-important  object — ^will  extricate  the  country  from 
its  entanglement  with  Mexico. 
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On  the  Ten  Kegiment  Bill,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Cass;  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  March  16th  and  I7th,  1848. 

[The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  making 
provision  for  an  addition  to  the  regular  military  force,  Mr.  Calhoun 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : — 1 

After  a  very  careful  examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  argument,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  justify 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. I  cannot  but  feel  that  those  who  have  come  to 
a  different  conclusion  have  overlooked  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  in 
supposing  that  this  bill  was  necessary  either  to  intimidate  or 
to  coerce  that  Government  into  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
recently  acted  upon  here.  If  that  Government  were  strong 
and  vigorous — if  the  people  of  Mexico  were  united  in  resist- 
ance to  us,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  war  in  the  event  that 
the  treaty  shall  not  be  ratified,  there  might  be  strong  reasons 
for  passing  this  bill.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  opposite  is.  The  Government  itself  is  little 
more  than  a  shadow,  without  an  army  and  without  revenue ; 
the  people  in  a  state  of  distraction,  with  a  large  and  power- 
ful party  in  opposition  to  the  Government  and  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war — not  in  hostility  to  us,  but  in  hostility  to 
their  own  Government,  which  they  desire  should  be  over- 
thrown. The  Government  itself  exists  by  our  forbearance, 
and  under  our  countenance  ;  they  have  been  induced  to  treat 
with  us  from  the  dread  of  their  annihilation,  and  we  to  treat 
with  them  from  the  same  consideration.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  very  motive  that  induced  Mexico  to  treat 
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with  us,  induced  us  to  treat  with  her.  She  dreaded  her  an- 
nihilation, and  so  did  we.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  would 
be  subjected  to  the  greatest  evil  in  consequence  of  her  annihi- 
lation. The  danger  is,  not  that  the  Mexican  Goveniment, 
in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  would  be  able  to 
resist,  but  it  is,  that  it  may  perish  before  she  can  ratify  it. 
But,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  all  this,  one  thing  is  clear  :  without 
these  ten  additional  regiments,  we  have  the  means  of  intim- 
idating or  coercing  that  Government  to  any  extent  we  please. 
A  single  brigade  can  annihilate  it.  But  even  if  we  should 
choose  to  avoid  this,  we  hold  another  power  in  our  hands, 
that  is  ample  to  induce  her  to  ratify  the  treaty,  provided 
there  be  any  hesitation  on  her  part.  We  would,  in  that  case, 
have  but  to  tell  her  that  we  will  adopt  the  boundary  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty,  and  thus  save  ourselves  the  vast  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  which  rumor  states  we  are  to  give 
for  the  ceded  territory.  To  obtain  this  sum  was  her  induce- 
ment to  agree  to  the  treaty,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  ratify  it,  provided  the  Mexican 
Government  can  maintain  itself  until  it  has  acted  upon  the 
treaty,  including  the  amendments  made  by  this  body. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  regard  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  if  it  be  intended  either  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation 
or  coercion,  to  be  entirely  useless — an  unmeaning  bravado. 
But  it  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  iS  mischievous,  and  will  prove 
to  be  mischievous  both  here  and  there.  Mischievous  here, 
for  if  this  body,  conversant  with  all  the  secret  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  treaty,  and  supposed  by  the  country  to  be 
fully  informed  of  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  should 
pass  the  bill  now  before  us,  it  will  be  received  by  the  public 
as  an  apprehension  on  our  part  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified,  and  the  effect  upon  our 
commerce,  and  upon  the  money  interest  of  the  country,  will 
be  highly  injurious.  It  will  be  mischievous  there,  for  the 
real  danger  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  to  fear,  is 
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this  :  there  is  a  large  party  in  Mexico  called  Puros,  which  is 
unwilling  to  see  a  peace  concluded  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  this  country;  unwilling — not  because  they 
are  our  friends  or  enemies,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
wish  to  see  that  Government  annihilated,  and  the  power 
placed  in  their  hands.  Now  if  the  impression  produced  there 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  should  be,  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified,  it  will  arouse  and  animate 
that  party  to  double  exertion,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  object. 

But  I  consider  it  not  only  useless,  not  only  mischievous 
in  the  light  which  I  have  indicated,  but  it  will  be  a  costly 
bravado.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  does  not  intend  simply 
that  this  bill  shall  pass  this  body — that  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  character.  He  then  expects  that  it  will  also  pass  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  and  become  a  law,  and  that  the 
force  will  be  raised  and  be  employed,  if  the  treaty  should 
fail,  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  Well,  if  the  bill 
passes — and  I  must  consider  it  in  that  light — in  that  case, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting officers  and  men.  Officers  will  greedily  seek  the  honors 
and  the  emoluments  attached  to  command,  and  the  men  will 
readily  enlist,  for  they  Avill  have  no  apprehension  of  going  to 
Mexico  or  fighting  future  battles.  The  enlistment  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  profitable  speculation.  Each  recruit  will  receive, 
on  enlistment,  a  bounty  in  land  of  160  acres,  and  in  money 
of  twelve  dollars.  He  will  also  receive  the  issue  of  clothing 
usual  on  such  occasions,  equal,  at  the  present  time,  to  about 
twenty-one  dollars  ;  estimating  the  bounty  in  land  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  that  item  alone  would 
make  |2,000,000.  Add  the  other  two  items,  and  the  whole 
would  not  be  less  than  two  millions  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  doll^irs.  Add  to  this  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
the  officers,  the  pay  to  the  soldiers,  the  expense  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  the  expense  of  their  recruiting,  and  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  subject  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  sum  of  ^3,000,000,  even  if  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified  and  not  a  man  ever  go  to  Mexico — no  small 
sum  for  an  unmeaning  bravado.  But  the  mischief  will  not 
end  here  ;  the  appointment  of  five  hundred  ofl&cers  and  this 
great  expenditure  would  confer  vast  patronage  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election, 
when  it  is  always  brought  into  the  highest  degree  of  activity. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to 
increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive.  It  is  already  enor- 
mously great,  as  every  man  of  every  party  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  would  candidly  express  his  sentiments.  Now  I  submit 
to  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  are  you  prepared  to  add 
this  great  additional  sum  to  the  already  heavy  debt  incurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  and  this  great  increase  of 
patronage  to  that  which  the  war  has  already  added,  for  an 
idle  bravado,  unbecoming  a  great  and  magnanimous  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  already  clearly  shown  ? 

But  I  not  only  object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  but  I  take  higher 
ground  ;  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances-  1  would  have  voted  against  it  if  the  treaty 
had  not  been  made,  for  reasons  conclusive  to  my  mind,  as  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  state. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this  bill.  It 
was  reported  early  this  session,  and  originated  in  the  message 
of  the  President  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Its  leading  and  main  object  was  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  efiect,  as  has  often  been  stated  on  this  floor  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  and  others,  who 
have  advocated  its  passage.  Indeed,  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  but  for  that 
purpose.     If  then  we  should  pass  this  bill,  according  to  mv 
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ecutive,  and  to  the  country,  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail, 
we  will  resort  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  con- 
formity to  the  President's  recommendation  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  give  such  a  pledge 
— unwilling,  because  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  if  it 
could  be  redeemed ;  and  unwilling,  because,  if  given,  I  am 
of  the  impression  it  never  could  be  redeemed. 

I  have  assigned  fully,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  to  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  I  will  not  repeat  them  here,  further  than  to  state 
that  I  am  opposed  to  it :  first,  because  it  will  annihilate  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  leave  no  authority  in  that  dis- 
tracted country  with  whom  we  could  treat ;  and  next,  be- 
cause the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  subject  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  throw  on  us  one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  create 
a  Government  by  our  own  authority,  with  which  to  treat 
(to  which  no  true  republican  would  ever  assent),  or  to  hold 
it  as  a  conquered  country,  to  be  governed  as  a  subject  prov- 
ince, or  incorporated  into  this  Union.  Now  as  I  am  ut- 
terly opposed  to  either  of  these  results,  I  cannot  give  this 
pledge. 

Nor  can  I  give  it,  because  I  have  not  the  least  expecta- 
tion that,  if  given,  it  will  ever  be  redeemed.  The  sentiment 
of  the  whole  country  is  remarkably  changed,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  reference  to  the  war.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  large  party  scattered  over  every  portion 
of  the  country  in  favor  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
To  prove  that  such  was  the  case,  it  is  only  uQpessary  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  numerous  large  public  meetings,  to  de- 
clarations repeatedly  made  in  the  public  journals,  and  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  officers  of  the  army  and  individuals 
of  standing  and  influence,  to  say  nothing  of  declarations 
made  here  and  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  this 
sentiment  is  now  changed.  And  why  is  it  changed  ?  Be- 
cause the  people  were  not  aware  at  that  time,  that  what  was 
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called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  would,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  inevitably  lead  to  the  consequences  I  have 
stated,  whether  intended  or  not.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  such  would  be  the  consequences,  they  drew  back,  and 
put  the  seal  of  their  reprobation  upon  them,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  I  trust  for  ever.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
idle  dream  to  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a 
treaty,  this  war  would  ever  be  renewed  to  be  carried  on  vig- 
orously, with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  results  to  which  it 
will  lead.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  honorable  to  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  our  people,  that  seeing  that  the  result  of 
the  policy  recommended  would  be  to  conquer  Mexico,  to  be 
held  as  a  subject  province,  or  incorporated  in  this  Union, 
they  have  raised  a  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  reprobation 
against  it,  in  despite  of  the  temptation  held  out  to  their 
pride,  ambition,  and  cupidity,  by  the  advocates  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  shall  be  done  if  the  treaty 
be  not  ratified  by  Mexico  ?  Should  such  be  the  case,  no  al- 
ternative would  remain  but  to  adopt  the  line  of  boundary 
established  by  the  treaty,  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
covered  by  it,  and  defend  it  against  Mexico,  if  she  should 
ever  attempt  to  disturb  our  possession,  which  is  hardly  prob- 
able. She  is  too  weak,  distracted,  and  exhausted,  even  if 
she  should  be  so  inclined.  Nor  would  we  be  subject  to  any 
additional  cost,  compared  to  what  we  would  be  subject  in 
holding  the  country  in  our  possession  under  the  treaty ;  for 
it  would  take* fully  as  large  an  army,  and  as  great  expense, 
to  protect  Mexico,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
against  the  Indians  falhng  on  our  side  of  the  line,  as  it 
would  take  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  Mexicans,  by 
assuming  the  line  without  the  treaty ;  while  we  would  save 
the  large  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  latter  case, 
to  be  paid  to  Mexico  in  the  former.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair 
is  in  our  own  hands,  whether  the  treaty  fails  or  not,  if  we  do 
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but  exercise  a  little  common  sense,  and  avoid,  what  I  detest 
above  all  things — a  system  of  menace  and  bravado  into 
which  we  have  lately  fallen  in  the  management  of  our  nego- 
tiations. I  had  hoped  that  this  system  had  been  abandoned 
for  ever  after  the  bad  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  was 
resorted  to  in  the  Oregon  negotiation,  and  w^ould  have  termi- 
nated in  involving  us  in  a  war  with  England,  but  for  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  this  body.  It  was  resorted  to  in  our 
negotiations  with  Mexico.  The  order  to  Gen.  Taylor  to 
march  to  the  Kio  Grande  constituted  a  part  of  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President,  in  giving  the  order,  contemplated, 
or  even  believed,  it  would  lead  to  a  conflict  betweea  the  ar- 
mies of  the  two  countries,  because  if  he  did  it  would  have 
been  an  impeachable  oifence.  It  was  intended  but  as  a 
menace  to  bring  Mexico  to  terms,  but,  unfortunately,  under 
circumstances  which  prevented  the  interposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  prevent  a  conflict,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  and  this 
unhappy  war,  which  we  now  so  much  desire  to  terminate, 
was  the  consequence. 

But  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  was  not  the 
only  avowed  object  for  introducing  this  bill ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  primary  and  principal  one  ;  but  there  was  another,  sec- 
ondary, it  is  true,  though  not  much  less  important.  It  was 
intended,  in  part,  to  carry  into  execution  a  system  of  im- 
posts and  taxes,  imposed  by  the  President,  by  his  own  author- 
ity, upon  Mexico.  The  army,  including  the  very  force  to  be 
raised  by  this  bill,  was  intended  to  be  used  for  collecting 
these  duties  and  imposts  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  as  it  was 
avowed  and  officially  announced,  was  to  be  spread  all  over 
Mexico. 

Now,  I  hold  we  cannot  pass  this  bill  without  sanctioning 
the  act  of  the  President  in  imposing  this  system  of  imposts 
and  taxes.  This  I  never  can  do,  because  I  am  under  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  President  has  no  right  whatever  to  im- 
pose them,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  acted  without  the  author- 
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ity  of  constitution  or  law,  and  established  a  precedent,  which, 
if  it  be  not  reversed,  will  be  fatally  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  Thus  thinking,  I  would  not  be 
true  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  against  it.  I 
would,  indeed,  have  been  glad  not  to  have  been  forced,  at 
this  time,  to  do  so.  My  friends  around  me  know  that  I  was 
anxious  that  this  bill  should  not  be  pressed  to  its  passage 
now.  Not  that  I  desired  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion,  but  because  I  preferred  postponing  it 
until  after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  when  there  would  be  no 
pretence  for  raising  the  cry  of  giving  "  aid  and  comfort "  to 
the  enemy.  But  as  it  has  been  resolved  to  force  the  bill 
through,  and  as  this  is  the  first  measure  proposed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  a  vote  on  which  would  sanction  it,  I 
feel  myself  compelled  by  the  highest  obligation  of  duty  to 
state  my  reasons  for  opposing  it.  If,  under  circumstances, 
it  involves  any  respnsibility,  it  ought  to  fall,  not  on  me,  but 
upon  those  who,  without  any  necessity,  as  I  have  shown, 
have  forced  me  to  express  my  opinions. 

But,  to  return  to  the  discussion.  I  ask,  where  can  the 
President  find  authority  for  laying  duties  and  taxes  on  the 
commerce  and  people  of  Mexico  ?  If  it  exists  at  all,  it 
must  be  found  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  ;  can  it  be 
found  in  the  former  .?  If  so,  point  it  out.  Can  it  be  found 
in  the  laws  .^  If  so,  point  it  out.  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  either  confers,  expressly,  any  such  authority  upon  him  ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  embraced  in  his  implied 
powers  ;  that  is,  the  powers  necessarj^  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  those  expressly  vested  in  him.  If  so,  point 
out  the  powers  expressly  vested  in  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion, wliich  this  is  necessary  and  proper,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution. But,  let  me  say  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  if 
you  could  succeed  in  doing  this,  which  you  cannot,  it  will 
not  remove  the  difficulty  ;  for,  by  showing  that  it  is  an  im- 
plied power,  you  but  impose  upon  yourselves  the  necessity 
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of  pointing  out  some  act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  exer- 
cise. The  framers  of  our  constitution  had  the  sagacity  to 
vest  in  Congress  all  implied  powers ;  that  is,  powers  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  delegated 
powers  wherever  vested.  I  refer  to  what  is  usually  called 
its  residuary  clause,  which  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  (that  is,  powers  vested 
in  Congress),  or  powers  vested  in  any  of  the  departments  or 
officers  of  the  Government."  It  matters  not,  then,  in  what 
department  or  branch  of  the  Government  a  power  may  be 
vested,  whether  in  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  or  Judi- 
ciary, or  in  this  or  that  officer  of  the  Government,  it  be- 
longs to  Congress,  and  exclusively  to  Congress,  under  this 
express  provision,  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  effect  of  this  important  and  sagacious  provision  is 
to  vest  Congress  with  all  the  discretionary  power  ;  and  of 
course,  making  it  necessary  for  the  other  departments  to 
show  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  or  some  act  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  exercise  of  any  power  whatever. 
It  is  thus  that  this  Government  is  made  a  Government  of 
constitution  and  law,  and  not  of  discretion.  And  of  course 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  even  if  they  could  show  it  to  be  an 
implied  power,  must  still  show  an  act  of  Congress  authoriz- 
ing its  exercise. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  President  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  including  the  por- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  his  power,  in  that 
character,  to  impose  a  system  of  taxation  in  case  of  a  for- 
eign war  in  the  enemy's  country.  If,  indeed,  it  be  essential 
to  his  power,  as  is  supposed,  it  results  that  it  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  it  -without  destroying  the  power  itself,  and  it 
must  of  course  belong  to  him,  as  commander-in-chief, 
wherever  he  exercises  its  powers,  and,  of  course,  as  well  in 
VOL.  IV. — 28 
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the  United  States  as  in  Mexico,  or  any  other  conquered 
country.  But  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  essential  to 
his  power  in  that  character  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  constitution  expressly  vests  the  power 
of  taxation,  not  in  the  President,  but  in  Congress.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  exer- 
cising the  power  in  the  United  States  and  exercising  it  in 
Mexico,  or  any  other  })lace  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States,  where  our  army  may  be  operating.  To  those  who 
make  this  reply,  I  put  the  question.  Why  so.'*  What  makes 
the  distinction  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  the  power  may  be  exercised  in  one  and  not  in  the 
other  ?     Who  can  answer  these  questions  ? 

But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  President  can  exercise  in 
Mexijjo  a  power  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  and  which 
he  cannot  exercise  in  the  United  States,  I  would  ask  what 
are  the  limits  to  his  power  in  Mexico  ?  "  Has  he  the  power 
also  of  appropriating  the  money  collected  by  the  taxes  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Congress,  when  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly provides  that  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  with- 
out authority  of  law  .?  Has  he  the  power  to  apply  the 
money  to  whatever  purpose  he  may  think  proper,  and  among 
others,  to  raise  a  military  force  in  Mexico,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  when  the  constitution  expressly  vests  the 
power  of  raising  and  maintaining  armies  in  Congress  ?  If 
he  can  exercise  these  important  powers  expressly  given  to 
iiiiother  department,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him  from  ex- 
ercising all  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  any  other  that 
he  may  think  proper  .^  If  so,  he  stands  in  a  twofold  char- 
acter in  the  two  countries — the  constitutional  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  absolute  and  despotic  ruler  of 
Mexico.  To  what  will  this  lead  ?  What  may  he  not  do  .^ 
He  may  lay  taxes  at  his  pleasure,  either  as  to  kind  or 
amount — he  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
collection.     He  may  dis2)ose  of  them  as  he  sees  fit,  without 
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passing  their  proceeds  into  the  treasury.  He  may  of  course 
raise  armies,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes. 
May,  do  I  say — he  has  already  done  all  this  upon  his  own 
exclusive  authority,  without  deigning  to  consult  Congress. 
How  much  further  may  he  not  go  ?  May  he  not  wage  war 
on  his  own  authority  against  the  adjacent  country  of  Guati- 
mala  and  the  South  American  States,  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  continent  ?  May  he  not  equip  a  fleet  and  attack 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  conquer  Japan,  or  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  continent  ?  May  he  not,  finally,  turn 
his  army  against  his  own  country,  and  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  her  subjugation  ?  All  this  he  may  do,  if  it  once 
be  conceded  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing  what  this  bill  is 
in  part  intended  to  enable  him  to  do,  without  the  possibility 
of  Congress  preventing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  deny  him  all  power, — and  if 
not,  what  are  the  limits  of  his  power  in  Mexico  ?  No  :  I 
admit  that  he  has  power  and  important  power — nor  am  I 
at  a  loss  to  assign  its  limits.  The  constitution  assigns  to 
him  the  power  of  commanding  in  chief  the  army,  wherever 
stationed — a  power  which  gives  him  the  command  in  chief, 
and  no  more  ;  that  is,  the  supreme  control  in  conducting  and 
directing  the  army  in  its  military  operations.  Such  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  these  words.  They  confer  neither  more  nor 
less  power.  Instead  of  conferring  an  absolute  power,  as  is 
supposed,  they  confer  relatively  a  very  restricted  one,  of  which 
the  constitution  and  legislation  of  the  country  furnish  many 
evidences.  The  very  act  which  recognizes  this  war  with 
Mexico,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  Upon  its  face  it 
shows  that  the  act  of  recognizing  or  declaring  war  did  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  authority  even  of  employ- 
ing either  the  army  or  navy  for  its  prosecution — for  the 
power  of  employing  both  is  expressly  vested  in  him  by  the 
act.  If  we  look  back  to  other  acts  declaring  war,  we  shall 
find  that  they,  in  like  manner,  confer  the  same  power.     If 
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we  turn  from  these  to  the  laws  for  suppressing  insurrection, 
or  repelling  invasion,  we  shall  find  their  framers  deemed  it 
necessary  to  authorize  the  President  to  employ  the  militia 
and  the  army  for  the  purpose.  If  we  turn  to  the  constitu- 
tion, we  shall  there  find  decisive  evidence  of  its  being  re- 
garded by  its  framers  as  a  power  within  narrow  limits.  For 
if  there  be  any  power  which  one  would  suppose  might  be 
inferred  to  belong  to  the  commander-in-chief,  it  would  be 
that  of  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  and  yet  this  very  power  is  given 
by  an  express  provision  to  Congress.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
with  all  this  evidence,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added, 
going  to  show  how  restricted  the  power  of  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  is,  there  should  be  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially any  professing  popular  principles,  who  would  give  the 
unlimited  and  despotic  power  claimed  for  the  President 
in  Mexico  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  conqueror  no  power  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  a  conquered  country  ?  Yes,  he  certainly  has. 
When  an  army  invades  a  country  and  subdues  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  conqueror  has  unquestionably  the  right ;  but 
under  our  system  of  government,  the  question  occurs,  Who 
is  the  conqueror  ?  I  answer,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  they  who  have  conquered  Mexico — not  the 
Government — not  the  President — not  the  Generals — not  the 
Army !  These  are  but  the  instruments  by  which  they  effect- 
ed the  conquest ;  and  it  is  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  character  of  conqueror,  that  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  impose  taxes.  But  who  represents  the  United  States  ? — 
who  is  the  organ  through  which  they  must  act  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  I  answer,  this  Government — the  Federal  Government 
of  these  States — consisting  of  the  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Departments — each  in  its  proper  sphere.  The 
question  then  is.  Within  what  sphere  does  the  President  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  represent  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
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quered  country  ?  The  answer  is,  in  no  other  than  that  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  ahnost  all 
other  respects  Congress  is  the  sole  representative,  and  to 
them  especially  belongs,  by  express  delegation,  the  power  of 
laying  and  collecting  taxes,  without  restriction  or  distinction, 
as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  extends.  Now, 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  international  law,  that  wher- 
ever a  country  is  subdued,  even  in  part,  its  sovereignty  is  for 
the  time  suspended,  and  that  of  the  conquering,  substituted 
in  its  place.  Of  course,  in  our  case,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  authority  Of  their  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  respective  departments,  attaches  to  it, 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
each  acting  in  its  appropriate  sphere.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine, which  would  make  the  President  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
in  such  cases,  is  entirely  destitute  of  authority,  and  would  lead 
to  all  the  monstrous  consequences  which  have  been  traced. 
All  this  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
or  that  there  should  have  been  any  division  or  diversity  of 
sentiment  in  reference  to  it  ;  and  as  the  taxes,  which  are 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  were  imposed  by  the  President 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  session,  and  as 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  express  my  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  the  subject,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  put  in  my  most  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  power.  If  it  should  become  a  precedent  in 
future  wars,  it  would  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  fatal 
character.  It  would  elevate  the  power  of  the  President 
above  that  of  the  other  departments  and  the  constitution 
itself,  and  end,  almost  necessarily,  in  establishing  despotic 
authority  in  that  branch  of  the  Government.  The  danger 
is  imminent.  We  are  a  warlike  people,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  population,  and  wealth — well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
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and  having  abundance  of  leisure — like  all  such  people,  we 
seek  excitement ;  and  there  is  no  excitement  more  seductive 
to  the  young  and  ardent  portion  of  our  population  than  war. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  such  a  people  from  rushing  into  war 
on  any  pretence ;  and  if  they  should  frequently  recur,  and 
this  precedent  be  not  reversed,  nothing  can  prevent  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  from  overshadowing  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  reverse 
it,  if  we  think  proper,  by  giving  a  strong  and  decided  vote 
against  a  bill,  the  passage  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
perfectly  useless,  and  even  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  doubtful  questions  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  President,  jn  his  character  of  commander- 
in-chief.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  that  of  levying  con- 
tributions, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  establishing 
temporary  governments.  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  investi- 
gation whether  they  belong  to  him  or  not,  but  my  impression 
is,  that  in  the  portion  of  the  enemy's  country  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  is  established  for  the  time, 
he  has  not  the  right,  without  the  sanction  of  law,  to  levy 
contributions,  or  to  establish  temporary  governments.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  readily  concede  to  the  President, 
as  commander-in-chief,  many  and  great  powers,  but  they  are 
such  as  arise  out  of  exigencies  immediately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  army,  and  its  success  or  safety  ;  among 
them  I  include  the  power  of  seizing  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription, and  of  removing  every  obstacle  necessary  to  be  re- 
moved for  security  or  victory.  For  that  purpose,  towns  and 
cities  may  be  battered  down  and  destroyed ;  but  when  he 
undertakes  to  exercise  power,  on  his  own  authority,  over  sub- 
dued territories,  unconnected  with  the  operations  of  the  army, 
he  exercises,  in  my  opinion,  a  power  not  belonging  to  him. 
Congress  may,  by  law,  indeed,  authorize  him  to  levy  contri- 
butions, or  to  establish  temporary  governments  in  such  terri- 
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tory ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  exercise  it  on  his  own  authority, 
and  another  to  exercise  it  under  the  authority  of  law.  The 
one  places  him  under  the  control  of  law,  while  the  other 
places  him  above  its  control. 

I  have  now  expressed  my  opinion.  In  all  I  have  said  I 
have  put  myself,  I  trust,  above  party  feelings  or  personal 
considerations.  I  am  actuated  by  the  single  motive,  a  desire 
to  prevent  an  unconstitutonal  and  dangerous  act  from  be- 
coming a  precedent,  which  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  it 
would,  if  not  noticed  or  exposed. 


[March  17. — The  sarae  subject  being  again  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: — ^] 

I  rise  to  make  a  very  few  remarks.  When  I  addressed 
the  Senate  yesterday,  in  reply  to  the  question,  What  shall 
we  do  if  the  treaty  is  not  ratified  ?  I  answered — Take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  which  is  ceded  to  us  by  that  instrument, 
occupy  it,  and  defend  it.  The  worthy  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  says,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I  mean 
by  that.  Well,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  us.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  cannot  understand  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  propositions  in  the 
world.  He  has  hunted  up  a  thousand  imaginary  difficulties 
that  never  did  exist,  and  never  can  exist,  in  order  to  make 
good  his  case.  Does  he  wish  to  know  how  my  plan  can  be 
carried  out  ?  I  point  to  the  case  of  Texas.  The  whole  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  according  to  the  line  ceded  to  us  by  the 
treaty,  was  the  boundary  which  Texas  claimed  as  against 
Mexico.  Now,  does  not  every  man  know,  that  for  seven 
long  years  Texas  held  possession  of  that  frontier  to  the 
Nueces,  without  a  single  invasion  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  Texas  had  not  more  than  three  or  four 
companies  of  regulars  altogether  ?  Now,  Sir,  if  Texas  could 
hold  that  line  then,  is  there  any  difficulty  with  Texas  in 
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doing  it  now,  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande,  when  she  has  doubled 
her  population,  and  is  backed  by  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  ?  And  yet  the  worthy  Senator  from  Michigan  cannot 
understand  it  ?  It  is  impossible  that  he  can  understand  it ! 
Again,  as  to  California,  he  is,  if  possible,  more  at  a  loss.  His 
first  great  difficulty  is  as  to  our  occupying  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  Senator  will  remember,  the  line  that  I  pro- 
posed passed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  he  will  look  at  the  map  he  will  find  it  is  a  very 
broad  expanse  of  water.  He  will  find  that  it  covers  a  very 
large  portion  of  California — all  the  settled  and  inhabited 
portion  of  California.  If  he  will  look  at  the  statistics  of 
Mexico,  he  will  find  that  she  has  not  a  single  armed  vessel. 
Now,  what  I  asserted  was,  that  a  few  armed  vessels — one  or 
two  steamers  among  them — occupying  that  expanse  of  water, 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  us  against  all  attacks  of  Mexico 
on  that  portion  of  the  line ;  and  yet  the  Senator  could  not 
understand  it !  It  is,  as  I  understand,  with  him  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  idea !  Now,  as  to  the  residue  of  that  line. 
The  whole  length  of  it  is  about  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Paso  del  Norte.  That  is 
all  that  remains  to  be  defended.  Well,  the  whole  of  the 
country  covered  by  that  line  is  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes, 
80  powerful  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Mexico  invading  it.  They 
invade  Mexico  !  They  are  too  powerful  for  her  ;  and  it  will 
not  require  a  single  soldier  to  be  stationed  on  its  whole  extent 
to  protect  us  against  Mexico.  There  may  be  some  protec- 
tion necessary  against  the  Indians.  Indeed,  California  is  so 
remote  from  Mexico,  and  the  difficulty  of  approach  so  great, 
that  the  mere  handful  of  people  in  California  have  been  en- 
abled, in  fact,  to  have  almost  an  independent  government 
there.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single  regiment  will  be 
needed  there — ^that  the  Americans  now  there,  together  with 
the  natives,  who  are  well  afiected  towards  us,  and  desirous  of 
fleeing  our  authority  established,  will  be  quite  adequate  to 
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defend  it  against  Mexico  for  ever,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Now,  I  venture  to  present  what  no  doubt  will  appear  to 
the  Senator  a  very  bold  proposition :  the  cost  would  be  vastly 
less  to  fall  back  and  occupy  the  country  without  the  treaty, 
than  to  occupy  it  under  the  treaty.  I  beg  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  Senator.  Under  the  treaty — I  may  speak  of 
what  every  one  knows  perfectly  well — a  large  mass  of  Indians 
is  thrown  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend  Mexico  against 
these  Indians ;  or,  if  we  should  not,  and  Mexico  should  have 
force  enough,  she  will  have  the  right  to  pass  over  and  attack 
these  Indians  within  our  limits,  to  which  we  could  not  sub- 
mit. For  that  purpose,  then,  we  will  be  obliged  to  establish 
a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Gila, 
from  the  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
But  it  would  require  a  larger  and  more  expensive  force  to 
occupy  this  long  line  of  posts,  so  as  to  defend  Mexico  against 
the  Indians,  than  w^ould  be  necessary  to  occupy  and  defend 
the  country  against  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  Gulf  of  California,  as  I  have  stated,  will 
cover,  with  a  few  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  settled  part  of 
California ;  and  the  intervening  Indian  tribes  between  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Paso  del  Norte  would 
effectually  cover  us  from  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  that 
part  of  the  line  from  the  Mexicans.  Nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  any  considerable  force  to  protect  us  against  the 
Indians,  as  their  hostility  to  Mexico,  and  their  love  of  plun- 
der, would  direct  their  warfare  exclusively  against  Mexico. 
Thus  the  long  line,  of  which  the  Senator  spoke,  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  could,  to  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  be  defended  by  a  small  force, 
and  at  an  inconsiderable  expenditure,  if  held  without  the 
treaty.  The  oiily  remaining  part  is  that  from  the  Paso  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  and  we  know 
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from  the  experience  of  Texas,  how  little  that  will  probably 
cost.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  de- 
fending the  country  without  the  treaty,  and  of  defending  un- 
der the  treaty,  the  large  sum  of  fifteen  or  twenty  milHons 
of  dollars,  which  will  be  saved  if  Mexico  refuses  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  will  be  great 
gainers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  if  she  should  refuse  to 
ratify. 

But  I  understand  the  drift  of  the  Senator's  remarks  in 
this  particular.  He  and  1  entertained  directly  opposite 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done,  in  case  the  treaty  should 
not  be  ratified.  He  is,  in  that  event,  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  hence  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
policy  of  which,  in  that  case,  I  am  in  favor,  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  it.  In- 
deed, there  has  been  a  standing  conflict  between  the  two 
lines  of  policy,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  hence  the  assaults  of  a  similar  character,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  on  that  which  I  have  maintained,  and  with 
the  same  view,  by  those  who  support  the  policy  maintained  by 
the  Senator.  But  I  have  no  fear — none  in  the  world — that 
we  shall  ever  return  to  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 
That  day  is  gone.  Yuu  cannot  vitalize  the  policy.  It  is 
buried.  The  country  would  consider  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  could  befall  us,  if  we  were  to  reopen  and  renew 
the  Mexican  war.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running 
with  irresistible  force  against  it.  I  have  no  apprehension  of 
it.  But  I  do  desire  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  mind 
shall  not  be  occupied  with  an  idea  which  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  readily  into  its  natural  position,  if  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified  ;  for  if  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  keep  possession  of  the  country,  and  defend  it. 

Every  Senator  can  speak  of  his  course  and  his  votes  in 
the  secret  session.  I  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  I  supported 
it.    But  did  I  do  that  because  I  regarded  it  as  preferable  to  the 
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course  which  I  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  and 
last  session  ?  No,  Sir,  not  at  all.  I  did  it  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  anxious  to  terminate  this  war  on  any 
reasonable  ground,  and  was  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  terminating  it ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 
pregnant  of  e\dl  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  if  it  con- 
tinues. In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  natural  way  of  termi- 
nating hostilities  between  nations  ;  and  many  of  my  friends 
whom  I  see  around  me  will  testify  that  I  have  declared,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  administration  reasonable  time  to  make  a  treaty.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  many  advantages 
of  a  defensive  line.  And  again,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  my  voice  is  concerned,  I  wish  it  now  to  be 
established,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  by  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  I  hope  we  never  shall  take,  by  an  aggressive  war, 
one  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.  We  pay  by  the  treaty  the 
full  value — more  than  the  full  value — a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  full  value,  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned  ;  for  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  her, — and  the  full  value  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  I  rejoice  it  is  so.  I  wish  to  square  accounts 
liberally  and  justly  with  Mexico,  and  we  have  done  so,  and 
hence  my  desire  that  Mexico  shall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  re- 
ceive this  money. 

These  are  my  views.  As  to  the  other  remarks  which  the 
Senator  was  pleased  to  make,  with  regard  to  my  speech  of 
yesterday,  I  pass  them  by  without  comment,  except  as  they 
relate  to  the  right  of  the  President  to  establish  a  system  of 
taxes  in  Mexico.  I  listened  to  the  Senator,  as  I  always  do, 
with  attention,  and  I  must  say,  if  I  could  have  entertained 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  assumed  yes- 
terday, all  doubt  would  be  dispelled.  We  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  law,  of  great 
intelligence,  and  capable  of  investigating  questions  of  this 
character.     I  expected,  when  he  rose,  that  he  would  meet  the 
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points  which  were  presented  ;  that  he  would  attempt  to  show 
their  fallacy,  and  exhibit  the  true  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  us  in  this  case,  if  mine  were  false.  I  was  disappointed. 
As  far  as  I  understood  the  Senator — and  if  I  be  in  error,  I 
hope  he  will  correct  me — he  assumes  one  broad  position, 
which,  in  my  judgment, — I  say  it  with  great  deference, — is 
without  a  particle  of  truth  to  sustain  it.  He  assumes  that 
the  President,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  has 
an  unlimited  power  in  Mexico.     Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Unlimited,  except  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  law  of  nations  does  not 
prohibit  an  order  of  nobility.  Can  he  create  nobles  in  Mexico? 
Give  me  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cabs.  Is  that  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war-mating 
power  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  repeat  it.  Can  he  establish  an  order 
of  nobility  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  patents  of 
nobiHty. 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Can  he  establish  an  order  of  nobles  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Without  going  into  any  detail,  I  may  state, 
that  the  commander-in  chief  and  his  generals  may  do  any  act, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  nations.  All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  down 
general  principles.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  go 
into  details  of  all  that  may  or  may  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  did  not  intend  this  as  an  irrelevant  or 
impertinent  question,  and  I  must  regard  the  Senator's  re- 
fusal to  deny,  as  an  admission,  on  his  part,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power.  Indeed,  it  followed  necessarily  from  the 
principle  laid  down  by  him.  It  would  indeed  be  an  impor- 
tant power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  bring  and  sub- 
ject a  conquered  country  under  his  arbitrary  rule.  The 
Senator  acknowledges  that  the  power  is  a  very  dangerous 
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one.  It  is  indeed  a  dangerous  power,  if  it  be  as  unlimited 
as  he  contends  for.  Can  he  create  a  field-marshal  in  Mexico.^ 
The  Senator  will  not  doubt  that  if  the  President  could  raise 
an  army  there,  he  can  create  a  field-marshal.  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  most  monstrous  proposition  ever  uttered  within  the 
Senate,  that  conquering  a  country  like  Mexico,  the  Pre- 
sident can  constitute  himself  a  despotic  ruler,  without  the 
slightest  limitation  on  his  power.  If  all  this  be  true,  war  is 
indeed  dangerous !  .  If  that  be  the  fact,  we  ought  never  to 
engage  in  a  war  of  conquest.  If  that  be  the  fact,  there  are 
double  reasons  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  fleeing 
the  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  parties,  when  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  power,  to  augment  it.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  popular  party  in  this  country  to 
hold  possession  of  the  government  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  human  nature  that  the  efi'ect  of  that 
long-continued  tenure  should  be  the  creation  of  a  fondness 
of  power,  that,  necessarily,  diminishes  the  love  of  liberty. 
This  love  of  power  leads  men  to  strike  at  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  restrict  power.  I  believe  that  the 
popular  party  of  this  country  have  resisted  this  tendency  for 
a  great  length  of  time  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  who  reads  the  early  history  of  that 
party  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  de- 
parted from  the  principles  which  then  characterized  it.  The 
declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  this  evening,  proves  a  great  departure,  beyond  all 
controversy.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  this 
country — certainly  not  that  there  was  one  in  the  Senate — 
who  would  declare  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  has  no  restric- 
tions on  his  power  but  those  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Cass.  After  the  Senator  has  concluded  I  may  say 
what  I  did  declare. 
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Mr.  Calhoun.     I  will  gladly  hear  the  Senator  now. 

Mr.  Cass.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  finished — 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Then  I  shall  finish  now. 

Mr.  Cass.  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  generals  under  him  have  a  right  to  do  any 
act  of  war  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belongs  to 
every  officer  of  the  army,  from  a  general  down  to  a  corporal. 
I  went  at  large  into  the  question,  in  the  remarks  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  make  to-day.  The  course  taken  in  Mexico 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  practice  of  war  in  all  ages. 
Whether  the  contribution  be  in  cash  or  kind,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  One  word  as  to  the  line  which  the  honorable 
Senator  has  laid  down.  I  have  presented  the  objections 
to  it  which,  to  my  judgment,  are  decisive,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  them.  No  public  ojiinion  in  the  world  could  permit 
such  a  thing  as  the  establishment  of  a  line  behind  which  an 
operating  army  must  retire.  If  you  are  at  war  with  an  enemy, 
you  cannot  stop  upon  a  given  line.  But  Texas  pursued  the 
enemy;  and  whenever  you  follow  the  enemy  beyond  the  line, 
the  project  is  abandoned. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  But  the  Senator  puts  the  question.  How 
can  I  justify  the  army  in  performing  any  act  not  authorized 
expressly  by  law  ?  I  take  the  ground,  that  the  army  may 
do  under  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  any  thing 
that  properly  belongs  to  him  in  that  character.  Now,  the 
extent  is  not  defined ;  it  is  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 
I  believe  I  use  the  very  terms  employed  in  the  elementary 
works  upon  this  subject.  But  these  acts  must  relate  to  war, 
and  not  to  legislate  for  a  conquered  country.  Now,  if 
you  mean  that  an  army  in  operation  can  seize  provisions  of 
every  description,  means  of  transportation,  and  so  on,  I  never 
denied  it ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  country  is 
conquered,  the  commander-in-chief  may  levy  either  taxes  or 
contributions,  I  deny  the  doctrine  altogether. 
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Mr.  Davis  (of  Mississippi).  The  President  has  clearly 
the  right  to  move  the  army  of  the  United  States  into  any 
portion  of  its  territory. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  seat).  Certainly  not  into  disputed 
territory. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Senator  says  that  the  President  has 
not  the  right  to  move  the  army  into  any  disputed  territory. 
When  we  annexed  Texas,  we  left  this  boundary  question 
open  for  negotiation.  The  administration  sought  assiduously 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation.  What,  then,  is  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  ?  When  the  opposite  party  refuse 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation,  are  we  to  be  estopped? 
Are  we  to  allow  the  enemy  to  wrest  from  us  the  dominion 
which  we  claim  as  ours  of  right  .^  If  so,  what  is  this  but  a 
broad  invitation  to  every  land  to  dispute  the  boundary  with 
us  ?  But  I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator,  how  comes  it, 
that  even  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Texas  .^ 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted. But  though  we  had  a  right  to  lay  off  Vera  Cruz,  we 
had  not  the  right  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Davis.  Was  it  not  the  gentleman's  own  order  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  against  Vera  Cruz  .? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  order. 
Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  notice  another  point  7  He 
indicated  that  the  President  had  a  right  to  march  the  army 
into  any  disputed  territory.     Am  I  right  .^ 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  consider  it  disputed  territory. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  says  he  does  not  consider 
it  disputed  territory: — in  that  he  differs  from  the  resolutions 
annexing  Texas,  for  they  expressly  admit  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  be 
disputed  territory,  by  providing  that  the  boimdary  between 
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Texas  and  Mexico  shall  be  settled  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  as  Texas  never  claimed  any  coun- 
try beyond  the  Del  Norte,  it  results,  necessarily,  that  the 
point  to  be  settled  was,  whether  the  boundary  of  Texas  ex- 
tended to  that  river  or  not,  admitting,  of  course,  that  country 
lying  east,  to  some  extent,  was  disputed  territory.  Now,  I 
ask,  how  is  a  question  of  disputed  territory  to  be  settled  ? 
There  can  be  but  two  modes.  By  negotiation  or  war.  As 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  former,  the  President,  with  the  Senate, 
represent  exclusively  the  United  States  ;  but  when  negotia- 
tion fails  to  settle  a  disputed  boundary,  nothing  is  more  clear, 
that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  war  to  establish  the 
boundary,  in  that  case,  the  power  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  President  into  that  of  Congress,  which,  under  the  con- 
stitution, exclusively  possesses  the  war-making  power  ;  and 
that  it  belongs,  in  that  case,  exclusively  to  Congress,  to  de- 
termine where  the  boundary  is,  and,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  establish  it  by  force.  The  great 
mistake  of  the  Senator,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  is  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  question  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  overlook  entirely  the  question  between 
the  departments  of  our  own  Government.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when 
negotiation  failed,  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  estab- 
lish by  force  the  boundary  for  themselves.  But  the  question 
is,  through  what  department  ?  Through  the  President,  or 
through  Congress  ?  The  very  statement  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  decide  it  to  all  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
our  constitution.  The  error  of  the  Senator  consists  in  sup- 
posing, that  when  the  President  failed  to  negotiate  with 
Mexico  in  reference  to  the  boundary,  his  failure  gave  him  the 
right  to  determine  on  his  own  'authority,  without  consulting 
Congress,  which  was  the  boundary,  and  to  occupy  by  force 
the  disputed  territory;  when  in  fact  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation exhausted  his  power,  and  left  him  no  means  of  acting 
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but  by  submitting  the  question  to  Congress  for  its  decision. 
It  is  really  wonderful  to  those  who  have  been  in  this  body 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  that  there  should  be  any 
question  on  these  points. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  power  of  the  President 
and  Senate  is  so  rigidly  restricted  to  negotiating  and  making 
treaties,  that  although  they  may  make,  they  have  no  author- 
ity to  set  aside  a  treaty  when  it  is  violated  by  the  opposite 
party.  That  power  belongs  not  even  to  the  Judiciary,  but 
to  Congress — of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  re- 
ference to  the  treaty  made  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution.  That  treaty  was 
so  outrageously  violated  by  France  during  her  revolutionary 
struggle,  that  it  became  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  disavow 
any  further  obligation  under  it  ;  and  that  was  done  by  a  joint  " 
resolution  of  Congress,  declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  precedent  has  never  been  questioned.  It  shows  that 
the  power  was  restricted  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned. 

Assuming  these  views  to  be  correct,  I  put  the  question 
to  the  Senator,  How  could  the  President,  on  his  own  authority, 
order  General  Taylor  to  occupy  a  territory  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  act  of  Texas  acceding  to  them, 
admitted  to  be  disputed  territory  between  her  and  Mexico  ; 
and  that,  too,  without  consulting  or  even  advising  Congress 
of  the  order,  although  Congress  was  at  that  time  in  session.^ 
I  hold  that  the  President  had  no  more  right  to  order  the  army 
to  march  into  the  disputed  territory,  than  he  had  to  order  it 
to  march  into  Mexico.     I  might  appeal  to  the  whole  history 
of  our  country,  in  reference  to  this  point,  for  the  truth  of 
this  position.     There  are   many  cases  that   bear  upon  it. 
Among  others,  I  might  cite  those  which  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  General  Washington.     It  is  known  to  all 
the  least  conversant  with  our  history,  that  Great  Britain, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  held  on  not  only  to  Detroit,  which 
was  near  the  frontier,  and  then  in  the  woods,  but  to  Fort 
VOL.  IV. — 29 
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Stanwix,  now  Kome,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  from  1783  to  1794,  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  General  Washington  to  disturb  her  possession.  He  never 
dreamed  of  attacking  either  without  authority  of  Congress  ; 
and  if  he  had,  there  was  no  one  at  that  day  who  would  not 
have  considered  it  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution. 
To  this  I  may  add,  we  had  a  question  of  disputed  boundary 
in  Maine,  arising  out  of  the  same  treaty,  which  remained 
open  under  all  administrations  down  to  a  very  late  period, 
that  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  ;  yet  there  was  not  any 
attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  many  Presidents,  in  this 
long  intervening  period,  to  assert  by  force  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  disputed  territory.  I  never  heard  the 
principle  laid  down  anterior  to  this  war  with  Mexico,  that 
the  President,  on  his  own  authority,  had  the  right  to  march 
the  army  into  a  disputed  territory. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Kesolutions  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  congratulat- 
ing the  French  Nation  on  the  success  of  their  Rev- 
olutionaiy  Struggle ;  made  in  the  Senate,  March 
30th,  1848. 

[Mr.  Hale  having  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions,  and  a 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  said : — ] 

I  DO  not  perceive  the  slightest  necessity  for  referring  this 
resolution  to  the  committee,  and  on  that  point  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  views  of  the  mover  of  it.  The  resolution  is 
simple  ;  it  requires  no  examination  of  details,  and  the  Senate 
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is  just  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits  as  any 
committee  can  possibly  be. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  present  into  the  great  ques- 
tion presented  in  the  resolution.  To  act  upon  it  now,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  premature.  The  people  of  France  have 
done  much.  They  have  made  a  mighty  revolution.  They 
have  overthrown  an  old  and  powerful  monarchy,  and  decreed 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  All  this  they  have  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  period,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
bloodshed  or  confusion.  It  is  indeed  calculated  to  excite  our 
wonder,  and,  so  far  as  the  aim  of  the  French  people  extends, 
our  lively  sympathy.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
congratulation.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  real  work 
to  be  performed  is  yet  before  them.  They  have  decreed  a 
republic,  but  it  remains  for  them  to  estabUsh  a  repubhc.  If 
the  French  people  shall  succeed  in  that, — if  they  shall  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  wise  in  constructing  a  proper  constitution, 
as  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  skilful  in  demolishing 
the  old  form  of  government, — ^if  they  shall  really  form  a  con- 
stitution which  shall  on  one  hand  guard  against  violence  and 
anarchy,  and  on  the  other  against  oppression  of  the  people, 
they  will  have  achieved,  indeed,  a  great  work.  They  will 
then  be  entitled  to  the  congratulations,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  whole  civiHzed  world.  But  if  they  fail, 
what  then  ?  What  then  .^  Can  there  be  a  more  important 
inquiry  ?  If  France  fail,  under  what  form  of  government 
will  she  find  herself  ?  I  suppose  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  go  back  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Bourbon 
family  in  all  its  branches^  is,  I  take  it,  now  odious  to  the 
French  people.  They  will  hardly  think  of  reinstating  the 
old  imperial  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  An  aristocracy  they  cannot 
think  of ;  and  what  then  must  be  the  result  if  they  fail  to 
establish  a  republic  ?  If  it  come  to  contests  within,  or  wars 
without, — if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  to  repress 
internal  discord,  or  overcome  foreign  assailants — quite  a  pos- 
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sible  case — France  may  find  herself  in  the  embrace  of  a  military 
despotism.  Such  a  result  would  furnish  no  ground  for  con- 
gratulation either  on  our  part,  or  that  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  movement.  It  is  pregnant  with 
mighty  consequences.  Whether  the  result  shall  prove  to  be 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  France  and  the  world,  depends  upon 
what  is  coming,  rather  than  upon  what  has  been  already 
done.  A  revolution  in  itself  is  not  a  blessing.  The  revolution 
accomplished  by  the  French  people  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
event — the  most  striking,  in  my  opinion,  in  history  ;  but  it 
may  lead  to  events  which  will  make  it  a  mighty  evil.  It  is 
therefore  premature  to  offer  our  congratulations  merely  upon 
a  revolution.  We  must  look  to  the  consequences  and  the 
end.  We  must  await  the  termination  of  the  movement.  I 
wish  well  to  France — sincerely  do  I  wish  her  well  I  There 
is  no  man  that  breathes  who  has  a  deeper  or  more  profound 
love  of  constitutional  government  than  I  have — not  one.  But 
I  have  never  known  a  period  when  there  was  so  great  a  ne- 
cessity for  wise,  deliberate,  cautious  procedure.  Great  events 
are  before  us.  There  lives  not  the  man  who  can  say  what 
another  year  may  bring  forth. 

I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  French 
people  in  this  effort.  I  see  tremendous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  success — difficulties  resulting  from  the  social  condition 
of  France,  and  the  composition  of  her  people.  I  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  The  success  of 
the  French  people  will,  in  my  opinion,  depend,  at  least  in  a 
very  high  degree,  upon  the  fact  whether  she  can  prevent  war — 
that  again  depending  upon  two  circumstances  ;  one,  whether 
she  may  have  the  self-control  to  abstain  from  improper  inter- 
ference with  surrounding  countries  ;  the  other,  whether  they 
may  have  the  moderation  and  good  sense  to  abstain  from 
assailing  France.  Thus  far  the  leading  power  of  Europe  has 
certainly  discovered  great  good  sense  and  foresight.  Great 
Britain  has  done  as  she  ought  to  have  done ;  and  I  trust 
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that  every  other  power  in  Europe  will  stand  and  look  on ; 
giving  France  a  fair  opportunity  to  consummate  the  great 
work  in  which  she  has  engaged.  It  is  due  to  France,  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  themselves,  that  European  powers 
should  observe  strict  non-interference.  If  she  succeed,  it 
will  he  an  admonition  to  all  Europe,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they  must  agree  to  yield  to  liberty  in  a  constitutional 
and  a  stable  form.  Thrones  will  fade  away,  and  freedom 
and  republican  institutions  become  the  order  of  the  day.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  standing  aloof  and  avoiding  all  contest, 
France  shall  fail  in  this  great  undertaking,  after  a  fair  trial, 
without  the  interference  of  other  powers,  it  will  do  more  to 
put  down  Hberty  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
than  any  other  event  which  could  occur. 

Now  I  think  that  it  is  due  all  round  that  there  shall  be 
a  fair  trial.  The  first  step  to  that,  in  my  opinion,  consists 
in  quiet  looking  on  and  as  little  interference  as  possible.  To 
France  the  people  every  where  will  extend  their  sympathy  ; 
but  I  do  contend  that  the  governments  themselves  ought  to 
be  prudent  and  abstemious  in  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. If  we,  as  a  government,  extend  our  congratulations 
in  this  formal  and  solemn  manner,  others  may  take  the 
opposite  and  denunciatory  course,  and  between  the  two,  that 
result  will  be  produced  which  must  inevitably  overthrow  the 
revolution — an  appeal  to  arms.  That  is  one  reason  why  this 
Government,  looking  to  the  interests  of  France  alone,  and  with 
the  kindest  feeling,  ought  to  be  cautious  and  abstemious  in 
making  a  move.  My  opinion,  then,  is,  that  the  wisest  course 
will  be  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table,  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  premature.  The  circumstances  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  regulated  in  expressing  or  withholding  our 
congratulations  have  not  yet  presented  themselves.  When 
these  circumstances  do  occur,  the  time  for  taking  up  the 
subject  wiU  have  arrived.     We  know  that  a  national  con- 
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vention,  called  by  the  Provisional  Government,  is  to  assemble 
about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

[Mr.  Benton  (in  his  seat).  It  will  meet  on  the  20th  of  next 
month.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Let  us  await  that  important  event.  Let 
us  await  the  action  of  the  convention.  That  will  be  wise 
and  prudent.  Let  us  not  act  with  precipitation.  I  move, 
then,  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Proposed  Occupation  of  Yucatan,  delivered 
in  the  Senate,  May  15tb,  1848. 

[The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Bill  to  enable  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  temporary  military  occupa- 
tion of  Yucatan — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  The  President  in  his  message  recom- 
mends to  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  to  prevent,  in  the  first  place,  Yucatan  from  becom- 
ing a  colony  of  any  European  power  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  prevent  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  territory  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled.  In  support  of  the  latter,  he  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  there  is  now  raging  a  cruel  and 
devastating  war  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  against  the  whites  ; 
and  that,  unless  some  foreign  power  should  aid,  they  will  be 
destroyed  or  driven  from  the  country.  In  support  of  the 
other  recommendation,  he  states  that  the  Government  of 
Yucatan  has  offered  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  the  dominion  over  the  country 
in  order  to  obtain  aid.     The  President  also  informs  the  Se- 
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nate  that,  unless  we  grant  aid,  some  other  power  will ;  and 
that,  ultimately,  it  may  assert  its  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  the  territory — a  result  which,  he  informs  us,  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  which 
must  on  no  account  he  permitted.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelations,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations, 
have  reported  a  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  the  first  section  of 
which  provides  for  taking  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  as 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  of  the  President,  and  such 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  committee.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  pregnant  with  consequences, 
both  near  and  remote,  which  may  deeply  affect  the  peace  and 
interests  of  this  country.  It  demands  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation. I  have  bestowed  upon  it  full  attention,  and  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  propose 
to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  case  of  Yucatan,  even  as 
stated  by  the  President  himself,  does  not  come  within  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe  ; — and  that  they  do  not  furnish 
the  slightest  support  to  the  measure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  message  referred  to,  that  of  1823,  Mr.  Monroe 
makes  three  distinct  declarations.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  announces  that  the  United  States  would 
regard  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  this  country  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  To  show  that  the  case  of  Yucatan  does  not 
come  within  this  declaration,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to 
explain  who  were  the  allied  powers — the  object  of  their 
alliance — and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  declaration 
itself  was  made.  The  allied  powers  were  the  four  great  con- 
tinental monarchies — Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 
Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  these  powers  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  called  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  the  object 
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of  which  was  to  sustain  and  extend  monarchical  principles 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  oppress  and  put  down  popular  in- 
stitutions. England,  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  alliance,  favored 
if  The  members  of  the  alliance  held  several  Congresses, 
attended  either  by  themselves  or  their  ambassadors,  and 
undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  all  Europe,  and  actually 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Si)ain  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  popular  doctrines.  In  its  progress  the  alliance  turned 
its  eyes  to  this  continent  in  order  to  aid  Spain  in  regaining 
her  sovereignty  over  her  revolted  provinces.  At  this  stage 
England  became  alarmed.  Mr.  Canning  was  then  prime 
minister.  He  informed  Mr.  Rush  of  the  project,  and  gave 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  that,  if  sustained  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  would  resist.  Mr.  Rush 
immediately  communicated  this  to  our  Government.  It  was 
received  here  with  joy  :  for  so  great  was  the  power  of  the 
alliance  that  even  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  safe  from  its 
interpositions.  Indeed,  it  was  anticipated,  almost  as  a  cer- 
tain result,  that,  if  the  interference  took  place  with  the 
Governments  of  South  America,  the  alliance  would  ultimately 
extend  its  interference  to  ourselves.  I  remember  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dispatch  from  Mr.  Rush  as  distinctly  as  if  all  the 
circumstances  had  occurred  yesterday.  I  well  recollect  the 
great  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  cabinet. 
It  came  late  in  the  year — not  long  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  As  was  usual  with  Mr.  Monroe  upon  great  occa- 
sions, the  papers  were  sent  round  to  each  member  of  the  ca- 
binet, so  that  each  might  be  duly  apprised  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  be  prepared  to  give  his  opinion.  The  cabinet 
met.'  It  deliberated.  There  was  long  and  careful  consul- 
tation ;  and  the  result  was  the  declaration  which  I  have  just 
announced.  All  this  has  passed  away.  That  very  movement 
on  the  part  of  England,  sustained  by  this  declaration,  gave 
a  blow  to  the  celebrated  alliance  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
From  that  time  forward  it  gradually  decayed,  till  it  utterly 
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perished.  The  late  revolutions  in  Europe  have  put  an  end 
to  all  its  work,  and  nothing  remains  of  all  that  it  ever  did. 
Now,  by  what  ingenuity  of  argument,  by  what  force  of  so- 
phistry can  it  be  shown  that  this  declaration  comprehends 
the  case  of  Yucatan,  when  the  events  which  called  it  forth 
have  passed  away  for  ever  ? 

And  yet  the  President  has  quoted  that  very  declaration 
in  support  of  his  recommendation  ;  but  in  a  manner  changing 
entirely  its  meaning,  by  separating  it  from  the  context  as  it 
stood  in  the  message,  and  which  referred  it  to  the  allied 
powers  ;  and  placing  it  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  his 
message  which  made  it  refer  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or  other 
European  powers.  The  change  has  made  the  declaration  so 
inconsistent  and  absurd  that,  had  it  been  made  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
as  it  stands  in  the  President's  message,  it  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion  and  ridicule,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  it  did,  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
whole  country.  It  would  have  placed  England  in  the  false 
position  of  acting  against  us  and  with  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  American  republics  ;  and  it  would 
also  have  placed  us  in  the  position  of  opposing  Spain  in  her 
efforts  to  recover  her  dominion  over  those  states  ;  and,  finally, 
it  would  have  involved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the 
attempt  of  any  European  state  to  extend  its  system  of 
government  to  this  continent,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country. 

The  next  declaration  was, — that  we  would  regard  the 
interposition  of  any  European  power  to  oppress  the  govern- 
ments of  this  continent,  which  we  had  recently  recognized  as 
independent,  or  to  control  their  destiny  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, as  manifesting  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  This  declaration,  also,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  that  day.  It  grew  out  of  the  same  state  of  circumstances, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  declaration  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.      By  the  governments  on  this 
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continent,  which  we  had  recognized,  were  meant  the  republics 
which  had  grown  up  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
They  had  just  emerged  from  their  protracted  revolutionary 
struggles.  They  had  hardly  yet  reached  a  point  of  solidity, 
and  in  that  tender  stage,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe 
thought  it  proper  not  only  to  make  that  general  declaration 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  to  make  a  more  specific 
one  against  the  interference  of  any  European  power — in  order 
to  countenance  and  encourage  these  young  republics  as  far  as 
we  could  with  propriety.  This,  like  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  events  of  the  time,  has  passed  away  with  them.  But 
suppose  this  not  to  be  the  case,  I  ask  does  the  case  of  Yucatan 
come  within  this  declaration  ?  Has  there  been  any  interpo- 
sition in  the  affairs  of  Yucatan  on  the  part  of  any  European 
power  with  the  design  of  oppressing  her  or  changing  her 
destiny  ?  If  not,  how  can  the  case  of  Yucatan  be  compre- 
hended in  this  declaration  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  although  the  case  of  Yucatan  is  not 
expressly  comprehended  in  the  declaration,  yet  it  is  so  by 
implication,  as  it  is  meditated  by  England ;  for,  after  all, 
that  is  the  government  which  is  meant  in  the  message,  under 
the  general  term  "  European  powers. "  The  message  indi- 
cates that  England  meditates  such  interference,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  distinctly 
avows  that  opinion.  Has  England,  then,  manifested  any 
disposition  to  interfere  in  order  to  oppress  the  people  of  Yu- 
catan, or  to  change  the  character  of  their  government  from 
a  republic  to  a  monarchy  ?  We  have  no  evidence  whatever 
on  that  point.  It  is  true  that  the  commissioner  from  Yu- 
catan, Mr.  Sierra,  would  insinuate  as  much.  He  speaks  of 
the  Indians  who  are  in  hostility  to  the  white  people  of  Yu- 
catan as  having  obtained  arms  from  the  British.  He  speaks 
with  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  however,  and  is  unable  to 
say  whether  the  arms  were  given  or  not,  and  cannot  state 
how  they  were  obtained  by  the  Indians.     He  speaks  also  of 
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the  hostile  temper  of  England,  and  gives  several  indications 
of  that  kind.  But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  his  own  letter 
furnishes  a  conclusive  reply.  He  tells  us  that  the  people  of 
Yucatan  could  themselves  have  obtained  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  arms  from  the  Balize — without  stating  why 
they  were  prevented,  or  why  they  did  not  obtain  them.  In 
my  opinion  the  cause  is  different  from  that  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Yucatan  was  not  considered  as  a  neutral  power,  but  as  a 
part  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  introduction  of  arms  was  con- 
cerned, and  arms  were  in  consequence  made  contraband  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  prevented  from  being  introduced 
by  our  act,  and  not  by  that  of  the  British  Government,  or 
its  agent,  or  people  at  the  Balize.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  goes  a  little  further,  and  says  that  the  settle- 
ment at  Balize  has  sent  arms  and  a  military  force  along  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  without  stating  any  particulars.  I  do  not 
find  any  evidence  of  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
fact  or  not ;  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  Yucatan,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  occupying  the  territory.  The 
Chairman  of  that  committee  took  higher  ground, — and,  with- 
out assigning  his  proof,  said  boldly  and  distinctly  that  Eng- 
land meditated  occupation  of  the  country,  and  that  we  ought 
to  pass  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent  it.  But  the  President 
himself  does  not  put  it  upon  this  ground.  He  does  not  make 
this  charge.  He  says,  if  we  do  not  grant  aid  England  may  ; 
and  that,  after  granting  it,  she  may — there  is  no  stronger 
expression  used — may  ultimately  assert  her  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  This  is  the  utmost  charge  made 
by  the  President.  Now,  the  question  arises,  suppose  this 
contingency  should  happen,  would  it  bring  the  case  within 
the  declaration  just  quoted  ?  Not  at  all.  England  does 
not  interpose  as  a  hostile  power.  She  does  not  come  to  op- 
press Yucatan.     She  comes  at  the  request  of  Yucatan,  and 
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only  to  aid  to  rescue  the  people  of  Yucatan  from  extermi- 
nation and  expulsion  by  the  Indians,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  himself  Again,  suppose  England 
should  assert  her  sovereignty,  would  that  bring  the  case 
within  the  declaration  ?  Not  at  all  ;  for  the  declaration  is 
directed  against  interpositions  to  change  the  government 
and  oppress  the  country.  But,  in  this  case,  the  tender  of 
sovereignty  is  voluntarily  made  on  the  part  of  Yucatan.  The 
acceptance  of  it  may  be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  contended 
that  we  ought  not  to  allow  it.  I  waive  that  subject  for  the 
present.  I  assert,  however,  without  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  the  case,  even  then,  does  not  come  within  the  decla- 
ration. The  President  himself  gives  strong  indications  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  does  not ;  for,  although  he  refers  to  this  de- 
claration in  the  body  of  the  message,  he  does  not  say  a  word 
in  rejmrd  to  it  whem  he  comes  to  make  his  recommendation. 
In  this  he  calls  upon  Congress  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  be- 
coming a  colony  to  some  foreign  power.  That  shows  on 
which  of  the  three  declarations  he  rests  his  recommendation. 
It  is  upon  the  third  and  last,  which  refers  to  an  entirely 
different  subject.  That  declaration  is,  that  the  continents 
of  America,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  henceforth  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  colonization  by  any  European  power. 
It  is  upon  this  the  President  bases  his  recommendation.  Is 
the  case  of  Yucatan,  then,  comprehended  in  this  declaration  ? 
I  expect  to  show  that  it  is  not,  with  just  as  much  certainty 
as  it  has  been  established  that  it  does  not  come  within  the 
two  former. 

The  word  "colonization"  has  a  specific  meaning.  It 
means  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  by  emigrants  from 
the  parent  country  in  a  territory  either  uninhabited  or  from 
which  the  inhabitants  have  been  partially  or  wholly  expelled. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  that  character.  But  here  it  may  be 
proper,  in  order  to  understand  the  force  of  my  argument,  to 
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go  into  a  history  also  of  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  It 
grew  out  of  circumstances  altogether  different  from  the  other 
two.  At  that  time  there  was  a  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  one  sid£,  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  All  three  claimed  settlements  on  the  northwest  portion 
of  this  continent.  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  having  com- 
mon interest  in  keeping  Russia  as  far  north  as  possible,  the 
former  power  applied  to  the  United  States  for  co-operation  ; 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  that  matter  that  this  additional 
declaration  was  made.  It  was  said  to  be  a  proper  opportunity 
to  make  it.  It  had  reference  specially  to  the  subject  of  the 
northwestern  settlement,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent were  thrown  in,  because  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  some  settlements  in  Surinam,  Maracaibo,  and 
thereabout,  had  passed  into  independent  hands. 

Now,  having  stated  the  history  of  these  transactions,  I 
contend  that  the  word  "colonization"  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  Yucatan.  That  is  the  case  of  surrendered  sovereignty 
over  a  people  already  there — a  people  who  have  tendered  it, 
and,  if  accepted,  freely  accepted  on  the  other  side.  Is  that 
"  colonization  ?  "  Can  it  be  construed  to  be  so  by  any  forced 
interpretation  ?  No  ;  by  accepting  it  Yucatan  may  become 
a  province,  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  term  that  she  employs, 
a  "  possession  "  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  a  colony. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations addressed  the  Senate  a  few  days  since,  he  related  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  reference  to 
this  declaration  ;  and,  according  to  his  statement,  if  I  heard 
him  aright,  and  he  be  correctly  reported,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
applying  his  observations  to  the  whole  of  these  declarations, 
stated  that  they  all  originated  with  himself,  and  were 
unknown  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  until  they 
appeared  in  Mr.'  Monroe's  message.  There  certainly  must  be 
a  mistake  either  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  to  the 
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two  first  of  these  declarations.  The  history  of  the  trans- 
action, the  Senator  will  perceive,  if  he  examines  the  docu- 
ments, shows  distinctly  that  they  came  through  Mr.  Rush, — 
originating,  not  with  Mr,  Adams,  but  Mr.  Canning, — and 
were  first  ])resented  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  from  Eng- 
land. I  recollect,  as  distinctly  as  I  do  any  event  of  my 
life,  that  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  this  subject  were 
submitted  to  the  members  before  the  cabinet  met,  and  were 
duly  considered.  Mr.  Adams,  then,  in  speaking  of  the  whole 
as  one,  must  have  reference  to  the  declaration  relative  to 
colonization.  As  respects  this  his  memory  does  not  differ 
much  from  mine.  My  impression  is,  that  it  never  became  a 
subject  of  deliberation  in  the  cabinet.  I  so  stated  when  the 
Oregon  question  was  before  the  Senate.  I  stated  it  in  order 
that  Mr.  Adams  might  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it, 
or  asserting  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  He  remained  silent, 
and  I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct — that  this 
declaration  was  inserted  after  the  cabinet  deliberation.  It 
originated  entirely  with  Mr.  Adams,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  cabinet,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  this  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  with  the  precision  and  clearness  with 
which  the  two  former  are.  It  declares,  without  qualification, 
that  these  continents  have  asserted  and  maintained  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to 
colonization  by  any  European  power.  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  continents  had  not  asserted 
and  maintained  their  freedom  and  independence.  At  that 
period  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  portion  of  the  continent 
in  her  possession  than  the  United  States.  Russia  had  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  and  other  powers  possessed  some 
portions  on  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent.  The 
declaration  was  broader  than  the  fact,  and  exhibits  precipi- 
tancy and  want  of  due  reflection.  Besides,  there  was  an 
impropriety  in  it  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  fore- 
going declarations.     I  speak  not  in  the  language  of  censure. 
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We  were,  as  to  them,  acting  in  concert  with  England,  on  a 
proposition  coming  from  herself — a  proposition  of  the  utmost 
magnitude,  and  which  we  felt  at  the  time  to  be  essentially- 
connected  with  our  peace  and  safety  ;  and  of  course  it 
was  due  to  propriety  as  well  as  policy  that  this  declaration 
should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  British  feeling.  Our 
power  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  and  we  had  to  rely  upon 
her  co-operation  to  sustain  the  ground  we  had  taken.  We 
had  then  only  about  six  or  seven  millions  of  people,  scattered, 
and  without  such  means  of  communication  as  we  now 
possess  to  bring  us  together  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
declaration  accordingly,  with  respect  to  colonization,  striking 
at  England  as  well  as  Russia,  gave  offence  to  her,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  refused  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
settling  the  Russian  question.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  if  that  declaration  had  come  before  that  cautious 
cabinet — for  Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the  wisest  and  most 
cautious  men  I  have  ever  known — it  would  have  been 
modified,  and  expressed  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  precision, 
and  with  much  more  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  British  Government. 

In  stating  the  precise  character  of  these  declarations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  I  have  discharged 
a  double  duty  ;  a  duty  to  my  country,  to  whom  it  is 
important  that  these  declarations  should  be  correctly  un- 
derstood— and  a  duty  to  the  cabinet  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  am  now  the  only  survivor.  I  remove  a  false 
interpretation,  which  makes  safe  and  proper  declarations 
improper  and  dangerous. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects  that  these  famous 
declarations  are  misunderstood  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  by  others.  They  were  but  de- 
clarations— nothing  more  ;  declarations,  announcing  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  that  we  should 
regard  certain  acts  of  interposition  of  the  allied  powers  as 
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dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  ;  interposition  of  European 
powers  to  oppress  the  republics  which  had  just  arisen 
upon  this  continent,  as  manifesting  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position,— and  that  this  continent  having  become  free  and 
independent,  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  colonization  by 
European  powers.  Not  one.  word  in  any  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  resistance;  There  is  nothing  said  of  it ; 
and  with  great  propriety  was  it  omitted.  Resistance  be- 
longed to  us — to  Congress  ;  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we 
shall  resist  or  not,  and  to  what  extent.  But  such  is  not  the 
view  taken  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  He  seems  to 
hold  these  declarations  as  imposing  a  solemn  duty  on  him  as 
Chief  Magistrate  to  resist  on  all  occasions  ;  and  not  only  to 
resist,  but  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  that  resistance.  He 
tells  us  in  this  very  message  that  it  is  not  to  be  permitted, 
in  any  event,  that  any  foreign  power  should  occupy  Yucatan. 
That  is  language  for  us  to  hold,  not  for  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
And  in  conformity  with  that,  he  sends  in  a  message  without 
giving  us  one  particle  of  evidence  as  to  those  great  political 
considerations  which  influenced  the  cabinet  decisions  as 
stated  on  this  floor,  in  declaring  whether  we  shall  occupy  the 
country  or  not.  I  speak  it  not  in  the  way  of  censure.  I 
state  it  only  as  a  matter  of  fact  deducible  from  the  message 
itself,  and  as  evincing  undoubtedly  a  great  and  dangerous 
misconception  of  these  celebrated  declarations.  But  this  is 
not  all.  He  tells  you  in  the  same  message  that  these 
declarations  have  become  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
What,  the  declarations  ?  Declarations  are  not  policy,  and 
cannot  become  settled  policy.  He  must  mean  that  it  has 
become  the  settled  policy  of  this  country  to  resist  what 
these  declarations  refer  to  ;  and  to  resist,  if  need  be,  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Has  there  been 
one  instance  in  which  these  declarations  have  been  carried 
into  effect  by  resistance  ?  If  there  be,  let  it  be  pointed 
out.     Have  there  not  been  innumerable  instances  in  which 
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they  have  not  been  applied?  Certainly.  Still  stronger; 
these  declarations,  under  this  broad  interpretation,  were  dis- 
avowed entirely  three  years  afterwards  by  the  vote  of  the 
Kepublican  party,  when  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 
endeavored  to  carry  them  out  practically,  by  sending  minis- 
ters to  the  Congress  at  Panama,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  debates  and  the  proceedings  on  the  subject.  And  let  me 
say — for  it  is  proper  that  I  should  make  the  declaration  on 
this  occasion — that  there  has  been  an  entire  revolution  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  this  country  in  reference  to 
our  foreign  relations.  At  the  commencement  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  down  to  a  late  period — I  will  mark  it — the 
commencement  of  Jackson's  administration,  the  policy  of  the 
Kepublican  party  was  to  avoid  war  as  long  as  war  could  be 
avoided,  and  to  resort  to  every  means  to  avert  its  calamities. 
The  opposite  party,  without  being  a  war  party,  had  not  so 
decided  an  aversion  to  war.  The  thing  is  now  reversed  ;  and 
hence  I,  who  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  old  ground  of 
the  party^  have  for  years,  on  all  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations,  been  compelled  to  co-operate  with  gentle- 
men on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  resist  those  in  the  midst  of 
whom  I  stand.  No  ;  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
established  policy  of  the  country.  And  if  it  should  ever 
become  so,  to  the  wide  extent  to  which  these  declarations 
have  been  interpreted  to  go,  our  peace  would  ever  be  dis- 
turbed ;  the  gates  of  our  Janus  would  ever  stand  open ; 
wars  would  never  cease. 

What  the  President  has  asserted  in  this  case  is  not  a 
principle  belonging  to  these  declarations  ;  it  is  a  principle 
which,  in  his  misconception,  he  attempts  to  engraft  upon 
them,  but  which  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  and  ten- 
dency. The  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  recom- 
mendation is — ithat  when  any  power  on  this  continent  becomes 
involved  in  internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker  side  chooses  to 
make  application  to  us  for  support,  we  are  bound  to  give 
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them  support  for  fear  the  oflfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  may  be  made  to  some  other  power  and  accepted.  It 
goes  infinitely  and  dangerously  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declara- 
tion. It  puts  it  in  the  power  of  other  countries  on  this 
continent  to  make  us  a  party  to  all  their  wars  ;  and  hence 
I  say,  if  this  broad  interpretation  be  given  to  these  declara- 
tions, we  shall  for  ever  be  involved  in  wars. 

But,  in  disavowing  a  principle  which  will  compel  us  to 
resist  every  case  of  interposition  of  European  powers  on  this 
continent,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  defending 
the  opposite,  that  we  should  never  resist  their  interposition. 
This  is  a  position  which  would  be  nearly  as  dangerous  and 
absurd  as  the  other.  But  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  guide  us  on  such  a  question.  Every  case  must  speak  for 
itself — every  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
Whether  you  will  resist  or  not,  and  the  measure  of  your 
resistance — whether  it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstrance, 
or  some  intermediate  measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms  ;  all 
this  must  be  determined  and  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  itself  This  is  the  only  wise  course.  We  are  not 
to  have  quoted  on  us,  on  every  occasion,  general  declarations 
to  which  any  and  every  meaning  may  be  attached.  There 
are  cases  of  interposition  where  I  would  resort  to  the  hazard 
of  war  with  all  its  calamities.  Am  I  asked  for  one  ?  I  will 
answer.  I  designate  the  case  of  Cuba.  So  long  as  Cuba 
remains  in  the  hands  of  Spain — a  friendly  power — a  power 
'  f  which  we  have  no  dread — it  should  continue  to  be,  as  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  all  administrations  ever  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Government,  to  let  Cuba  remain 
there  ;  but  with  the  fixed  determination,  which  1  hope  never 
will  be  relinquished,  that,  if  Cuba  pass  from  her,  it  shall  not 
be  into  any  other  hands  but  ours  :  this,  not  from  a  feeling 
of  ambition,  not  from  a  desire  for  the  extension  of  dominion, 
but  because  that  island  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  ;  or  rather,  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
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safety  of  the  United  States  that  this  island  should  not  be  in 
certain  hands.  If  it  were,  our  coasting  trade  between  the 
gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would,  in  case  of  war,  be  cut  in  twain, 
to  be  followed  by  convulsive  effects.  In  the  same  category, 
I  will  refer  to  a  case  in  which  we  might  most  rightfully  have 
resisted,  had  it  been  necessary,  a  foreign  power ;  and  that  is 
the  case  of  Texas.  It  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  It 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  party  excitement,  when  a  large 
portion  of  both  parties  were  opposed  to  annexation,  and 
when  it  was  dfficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  fair  hearing. 
I  never  supposed,  as  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  that  Great 
Britain  intended  to  subject  Texas  to  her  power.  That  was 
not  my  dread.  What  was  dreaded  was  this :  Texas  being 
a  small  power,  and  Great  Britain  having  a  free  and  large 
commercial  intercourse  with  her,  and  we  almost  none, 
although  "bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  she 
would  gradually  have  been  weaned  of  her  affection  for  us. 
Kindness  for  England  and  aversion  for  us  would  have  been 
the  result.  Such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  between  nations 
having  conterminous  limits.  At  that  very  time  there  were 
several  questions  between  this  country  and  Texas  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  most  amicable  feelings  which  subsisted 
between  us,  would  have  ended  in  hostilities.  A  long  line  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  illy  defining  the  boundary 
between  us  and  Texas,  exposed  us  to  the  hazard  of  becoming 
involved  constantly  in  war  with  her,  supported  by  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico  as  her  allies.  I  saw  all  this ;  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  case  to  resist  interposition — and  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  by  which  effectual  resistance  could 
be  made  than  by  annexation  ;  and  therefore  I  was  in  favor 
of  annexation,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 

But  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  if  I  would  be  in  favor  of  resisting 
Great  Britain  if  she  should  assert  sovereignty  and  dominion 
over  Yucatan  .^     I  answer,  I  would  not.     And  for  irresisti- 
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ble  reasons.  I  would  not,  because  the  country  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  most  worthless  one.  Nearly  one-half  is  destitute 
of  a  single  stream — rocky  and  barren  throughout  the  greater 
part ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  artificial  reservoirs  of 
water,  that  they  are  enabled  to  live  through  the  dry  season. 
I  would  not,  because  the  possession  of  Yucatan  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  defence  of  the  passage  between  it  and 
Cuba,  which  is  represented  to  be  so  important  to  our  com- 
merce. It  is  not  without  its  importance — it  is  important 
to  the  inward  trade,  but  not  at  all  to  the  outward  trade  of 
the  gulf  There  is  a  constant  current  of  wind  and  water 
setting  in  that  direction,  of  which  vessels  going  to  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  port  on  the  gulf,  may  avail  them- 
selves. But  on  coming  from  those  ports,  they  almost  inva- 
riably take  their  way  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  thus 
the  passage  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba  is  the  inlet  to  a 
limited  extent  into  the  gulf,  but  not  the  outlet  from  it ; 
while  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  Florida  is  the  almost 
exclusive  outlet  and  the  principal  inlet.  I  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  coasting  vessels.  In  voyages  from  Europe  they  pass 
south  of  Cuba  into  the  gulf 

But  I  take  higher  grounds.  If  it  were  ever  so  important, 
not  only  as  an  inlet,  but  an  outlet,  the  occupation  of  Yuca- 
tan by  England  would  add  nothing  to  her  power  in  cutting 
off  our  trade.  Yucatan  is  very  destitute  of  ports  ;  there  is 
not  a  frigate  port  laid  down  in  the  charts  on  the  whole 
peninsula,  unless  that  at  the  Balize  be  so.  But  with  or 
without  Yucatan,  Great  Britain  possesses  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  passage  whenever  she  chooses  to  exert  it. 
If  ever  we  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  her,  there  is  not  a 
single  vessel  of  ours,  even  if  we  were  in  possession  of  Yuca- 
tan, that  could  enter  into  the  gulf  by  that  passage,  or  de- 
part out  of  it.  The  passage  from  the  gulf  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  lead 
directly  into  the  Atlantic,  but  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, — the 
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portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  on  its  north  and  west 
side  Yucatan  and  Cuba  ;  on  the  east  the  Windward  Islands ; 
and  on  the  south  all  that  portion  of  South  America  extend- 
ing nearly  from  Oronoco  to  Yucatan.  Great  Britain  has  the 
complete  command  of  that  sea,  the  island  of  Jamaica  being 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Jamaica  abounds  with  the  finest  ports, 
and  the  most  commodious  naval  stations.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  the  Balize,  which  is  nearer  the  point  of  Yucatan 
than  Laguna  or  Carmen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula next  the  gulf,  and  which  is  the  only  port  on  that  side 
into  which  even  a  sloop  of  war  can  enter,  and  of  course  the 
Balize  is  better  calculated  to  command  the  passage.  In 
addition,  she  possesses  many  of  the  Windward  Islands  to  the 
east,  and  hence  the  complete  command  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea, — and  she  will  continue  to  possess  it  so  long  as  she 
retains  her  ascendency  on  the  ocean.  It  would  be  thus  locked 
up  effectually  against  us  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace 
we  do  not  need  it.  But  I  would  not  take  military  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan,  if  I  were  certain  Great  Britain  would,  for 
another  reason.  Not  only  because  it  is  worthless,  but  be- 
cause it  would  impose  on  us  a  very  heavy  cost  of  both  men 
and  money — ^first  to  take  possession,  and  then  to  keep  it. 
The  extent  to  which  our  expenditures  would  go  no  man  can 
estimate  ;  we  have  no  data  on  which  we  can  act.  The  popu- 
lation is  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand,  of  which  only 
fifty  thousand  are  said  to  be  whites  and  mixed  blood.  The 
Indians,  originally  a  very  peaceful  and  quiet  people,  unac- 
customed to  arms,  from  being  frequently  called  into  the  con- 
test between  the  factions  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have 
become  accustomed  to  them,  and  possessed  of  some  military 
knowledge.  They  are  represented  as  very  active,  capable 
of  marching  rapidly,  and  in  the  habit  of  flying  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  from  their  pursuers.  In  that  climate,  among 
the  most  arid  upon  earth,  if  these  people  fly  before  us,  how 
or  when  will  this  war  come  to  an  end.^      It  may  prove 
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another  Seminole  affair.     Who  can  answer  what  will  be  the 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money  ? 

But  an  Indian  war  would  not  be  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  we  would  be  exposed.  To  attempt  to  take  military- 
possession,  with  a  ^'iew  to  prevent  England  from  asserting 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  country — if  that  indeed 
be  her  intention — might  bring  us  into  conflict  with  her,  and, 
it  may  be,  with  Spain,  tix).  They,  as  well  as  we,  are  im- 
plored to  accept  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  existing  Government  against  the  Indians.  Suppose  they, 
as  well  as  we,  should  accept  the  offer,  and  that  we  should 
find  them  with  an  armed  force  prepared  to  take  possession. 
Must  it  not  lead  to  a  direct  conflict  of  arms,  unless  one  or 
the  other  give  way  ?  Would  we  be  prepared,  in  such  a 
case,  to  back  out  ?  And  if  not,  what  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  others  will  not  be  as  resolute  to  carry  out  their 
object  as  we  are  ?  Would  not  a  conflict  be  inevitable  ? 
That  such  would  be  the  result  is  anticipated  by  Mr.  SieiTa 
himself,  who,  speaking  in  reference  to  it,  says  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  would  be,  in  that  case,  "  infinitely  more 
unfortunate  than  it  is  now,  because,  in  addition  to  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  war,  it  would  be  exposed  to  become  the 
theatre  of  another  war."  Are  we  prepared  to  occupy  the 
country  by  military  force,  as  recommen(Jed  by  the  commit- 
tee, at  the  risk  of  so  great  a  hazard  ?  I  am  not.  I  am  in 
favor  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  maintained  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  the  countr)\  I  can  see  no 
such  necessity  in  this  case,  even  on  the  supposition  Stated, 
as  to  induce  me  to  incur  such  hazard,  especially  at  a  period 
like  the  present.  Never  was  the  future  more  uncertain. 
Events  occur  with  electric  rapidity.  No  man  can  teU  what 
may  come  to-morrow  ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  when 
caution  was  more  necessary — when  there  was  stronger 
inducement  to  husband  our  resources — to  avoid  quarrels  and 
wars,  or  anything  that  can  involve  us  in  difficulty,  in  order 
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to  stand  prepared  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  rise.  He 
who  looks  abroad — he  who  looks  at  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
does  not  see  the  necessity  for  caution,  is  blind  to  the  future. 

I  would  not  take  military  possession,  even  under  the 
contingency  I  have  stated,  for  another  reason.  It  would  be 
a  breach  of  good  faith.  Not  long  since  we  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  That  treaty,  before  this 
time,  has  been  acted  on,  or  is  about  to  be  acted  on,  by  the 
Mexican  Government ;  and  until  it  is  acted  on  we  are  bound 
in  good  faith  to  observe  it.  If  it  is  acted  on  favorably,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  obligation.  We  have  considered  Yuca- 
tan as  part  of  Mexico,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican 
Kepublic.  It  is  not  comprehended  within  the  line  which  is 
proposed  to  be  drawn  between  us  and  her.  We  could  not 
seize  upon  that  State  in  conformity  with  good  faith ;  nor 
could  we  in  conformity  with  the  armistice,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  armistice  makes  some  exceptions,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  against  the  measure 
reported  by  the  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  message 
of  the  President,  recommending  that  we  should  adopt  the 
measure  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of  a 
foreign  power.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next — to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  white  population  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  Yucatan.  And  here  let  me 
express  my  regret  that  the  President  should,  in  the  same 
message,  unite  two  measures  of  such  different  characters — 
one  an  appeal  to  our  humanity,  which  I  would,  as  far  as  we 
could  with  propriety,  act  upon  promptly,  and  at  once  ;  the 
other,  involving  the  highest  considerations  of  policy,  and 
which  requires  much  time  and  much  deliberation.  It  is 
among  the  most  complicated  questions  ever  presented  to  this 
body,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important.  Why  these 
different  questions  have  been  mingled  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.     The  emergency  for  the  one  seems  to  have  existed  long 
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before  the  other.  Danger  to  the  white  population  has  been 
known  to  exist  since  the  middle  of  February,  but  the  mes- 
sage has  only  been  recently  communicated  to  us.  During 
this  long  interval,  if  the  case  appealing  to  our  humanity  had 
been  brought  forward,  we  might  long  ere  this  have  rendered 
efficient  aid.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the  delay 
in  reference  to  the  Yucatanese,  they  are  not  chargeable  to 
us.  Higher  considerations  in  reference  to  ourselves — con- 
siderations of  policy — demand  of  us  deliberation,  and  that 
deliberation,  I  trust,  will  be  given,  in  despite  of  the  charge 
of  unnecessary  delay.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of 
humanity. 

If  this  be  a  war  of  races  in  reality  ;  if  the  white  race  be 
not  responsible  for  this  war ;  if  they  have  used  all  manly 
exertions,  and  exhibited  due  courage  in  repelling  the  danger, 
strong  indeed  would  be  the  appeal  to  my  sympathies.  I 
have  no  aversion  to  any  race,  red  or  black,  but  my  sympa- 
thies are  for  the  white  race.  I  am  not  so  much  sophisticated 
by  misguided  philosophy  or  false  philanthropy  as  to  lose  the 
natural  feelings  which  belong  to  me.  I  go  further.  If  this 
is  a  case  of  war  between  races  ;  if  the  Indians  have,  without 
just  cause,  risen  and  threatened  the  massacre  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  white  race,  who  have  acted  so  generously  towards 
them  as  to  raise  them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  or  serfs  to 
that  of  citizens  and  freemen,  this  would  present  a  strong  case 
on  the  score  of  policy  for  interposition,  connected  with  con- 
siderations belonging  to  progress,  civilization,  and  liberty. 
It  was  the  Spanish  or  white  race — and  in  that  we  include 
the  mixed  races — who  ov^erthrew  the  Spanish  power,  and 
have  throughout  evinced  the  greatest  attachment,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  republican  government.  They  have  all 
the  wealth,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
country ;  and  on  their  ascendency,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
the  future  progress  of  civilization  and  liberty  of  Yucatan. 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  very  elevated  in  their  sentiments, 
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nor  very  well  informed  on  political  subjects,  but  they  are  far 
better  informed,  and  far  more  elevated  in  sentiment,  than 
the  Indian  race  can  possibly  be.  If  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  there  is  some  hope  that  Yucatan  may  go  for- 
ward, that  intelligence  may  increase,  and  that  at  some  future 
day  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  a  higher  position  in  civili- 
zation than  at  present.  If  the  white  race  be  overthrown  and 
Indian  ascendency  established,  there  will  be  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency  to  end  in  a  despotic  government,  like  that  of 
Hayti.  Perhaps  a  capable  man  may  at  first  be  elevated  to 
power,  and  may  govern  tolerably  well,  but  it  will  undoubt- 
edly follow  the  course  of  Hayti.  The  tendency  of  power 
will  be  downwards,  until  it  come  down  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  end  in  a  savage  state. 

But  if  there  are  powerful  considerations  why  we  should 
interfere  as  far  as  we  could  with  propriety  for  these  reasons, 
there  are  very  powerful  ones  why  we  should  act  with  great 
caution.  The  case  of  Yucatan  does  not  stand  alone.  All 
the  causes  operating  there  to  produce  the  present  state  of 
things  are  operating  in  all  the  portions  of  this  continent 
south  of  us,  including  Mexico,  down  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  western  to  Chili. 
All,  all  are  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  condition  in 
which  Yucatan  is  now  placed.  The  history  of  all  has  been 
the  same.  The  white  and  mixed  races  led  in  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  They,  every  where,  elevated  the  Indian  race 
to  an  equality  with  themselves.  It  was  done  most  impru- 
dently, and  inculcates  a  solemn  lesson.  They  conferred  upon 
the  Indians  full  political  rights,  subjecting  them  at  the  same 
time  to  unequal  civil  burdens.  While  they  gave  them  the 
power  of  voting — the  highest  political  power — they  imposed 
a  tax  upon  them  exclusively  of  a  most  onerous  character,  so 
as  to  throw  almost  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government  and  the  Church  upon  them.  If  the  order  had 
been  reversed  ;  if  they  had  given  them  all  civil  rights,  and 
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dealt  out  to  them  more  sparingly  political  rights,  elevating 
the  more  intelligent,  and  extending  the  basis  of  suffrage  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  population  increased,  a  very 
different  result  might  have  taken  place.  All  these  South 
American  States  consist  of  the  same  population — whites, 
mixed,  and  Indians.  The  African  population  is  small.  All 
will,  I  fear,  be  revolutionized  in  turn,  and  the  whole  of  them 
be  subjected  to  one  melancholy  fate,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
can  do.  But  I  trust  that  it  may  be  otherwise.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  subject,  however,  should  teach  us  caution. 
Whatever  we  do  in  this  case,  we  set  a  precedent ;  we  affirm 
a  principle  ;  and  every  one  knows  the  force  of  precedents 
and  asserted  principles  upon  a  population  like  that  of  our 
country.  You  will  have  to  follow  it  in  all  other  cases. 
Even  now  Venezuela  is  involved  in  a  war  every  way  similar. 
How  it  may  end  we  know  not.  Guatimala  has  gone  through 
the  process.  She  is  already  under  Indian  authority.  A 
man  of  remarkable  character,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Things  may  go  very  well  in  his  time,  but  how 
they  will  be  managed  afterwards  who  can  tell  ?  Look  at 
the  subject.  Are  we  to  declare  now,  by  our  acts,  that  in  all 
those  cases  we  are  to  interpose  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be, 
and  thereby  become  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  coun- 
tries ?  Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent  ?  No.  The  first 
duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself, — and  such  is  the  case  pre- 
eminently with  the  United  States.  They  owe  a  high  duty 
to  themselves — to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  political  system 
will  be  of  infinitely  more  service  to  mankind  than  the  secur- 
ing of  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  continent,  however  important  that  may  be.  But 
if,  instead  of  pursuing  this  wise  policy,  such  a  course  be  en- 
tered upon  as  that  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President,  I  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ruins  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  added  to  those  which  have  fallen  within  the 
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last  few  months.  But,  while  I  see  the  greatest  reason  for 
caution,  I  think  that  this  Government,  upon  all  occasions, 
ought  to  give  encouragement  and  countenance,  as  far  as  it 
can  with  safety,  to  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race — that 
it  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  civilization,  progress,  and 
liberty  of  this  continent,  in  reference  to  those  portions  of  it 
where  they  are  exposed  to  this  danger.  I  will  not  say  that 
in  no  case  should  we  ever  give  them  military  aid,  but  for  a 
case  to  justify  this,  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  governed  by  a 
general  rule. 

I  have  said  that  if  this  be  a  case  of  war  between  races, 
if  the  white  race  be  not  responsible  for  it,  if  they  have  been 
patriotic  and  courageous  in  their  own  defence,  it  would 
present  a  strong  appeal  to  my  sympathy.  But  is  it  a  war 
of  races  ?  I  have  examined  the  case  with  all  the  lights  be- 
fore me,  and  I  shall  now  state  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  arrived. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  substantially  a  war  of  races,  but 
was  not  so  at  the  beginning.  It  seems  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government  of  Yucatan,  there  have  been 
violent  factions,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Indians  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aid  as  voters,  certain  promises  were  made  to  them  which 
have  not  been  well  fulfilled.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this 
case,  one  of  the  factions,  to  secure  the  Indian  vote,  promised 
the  reduction  of  the  capitation  tax — an  enormous  burden 
which  presses  them  to  the  earth.  The  conflict  originated, 
it  is  said,  in  this  wise.  In  the  contest  for  power  between 
Mendez  and  Barbachino,  the  partisans  of  the  former,  about 
Campeachy,  made  proposals  to  the  Indians  to  reduce  the 
capitation  tax.  Mendez,  in  consequence  of  these  overtures, 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  and  was  elected  governor. 
But  when  he  got  into  power  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promises. 
Instead  of  removing  the  taxes,  he  enforced  their  collection 
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rigidly,  which  produced  some  disturbance.  It  seems  further 
— for  this  is  an  inference  rather  than  a  statement — that  the 
question  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
entered  into  the  quarrel,  and  that  Barbachino  leaned  to  the 
side  of  Mexico,  while  Mendez  took  the  side  of  neutrality, 
which  preponderated.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  Indian 
resistance  was  at  first  feeble.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  contending  factions  it  grew,  and  became  at  length  so 
important  and  threatening  as  to  occasion  alarm  and  con- 
sternation. There  has  been  almost  no  display  whatever  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  white  population,  and  very  little 
evidence  of  patriotism  throughout  the  whole  affair.  All 
this  tends  very  much  to  weaken  my  sympathies.  Were  the 
case  confined  to  the  male  population  I  should  have  little  or 
none.  But  there  are  helpless  women  and  children,  whose 
wretched  condition,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  demands  in- 
terference. I  may  add,  that  there  is  some  information 
inducing  tlic  belief  that  it  is  not  altogether  even  now  a 
war  of  races.  Barbachino  is  now  in  power ;  and  such  has 
been  the  violence  of  faction  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
forces  of  Mendez  has  withdrawn  from  the  army  on  the 
change  in  the  government.  I  will  state,  in  this  connection, 
what  perhaps  should  have  been  said  before,  that  the  intelli- 
gence brought  by  a  late  arrival  at  New  Orleans  establishes 
beyond  all  controversy  that  England  has  not  been  implicated 
in  the  affair.  It  appears  that  even  the  British  settlement 
at  the  Balize  is  threatened  by  Indians ;  that  the  city  last 
captured  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant  from 
that  settlement,  and  that  a  despatch  had  been  sent  for  ad- 
ditional troops  from  Jamaica.  This  apprehension  of  an 
attack  had  resulted  from  the  British  settlement  having  sent 
down  a  few  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  pick  up  the 
miserable  fugitives.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  that  settlement,  or  British  subjects  in  that 
quarter,  these  facts  ought  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  ever. 
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How  far  ought  we  to  go,  then,  on  the  score  of  humanity  ? 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  naval  force  which  we  can 
spare  should  be  sent  to  relieve  these  helpless  people,  and 
that  we  should  supply  food  and  raiment  for  their  present 
necessities,  and  convey  them  wheresoever  they  desire — to 
Cuba  or  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  we  should  do  all  that  hu- 
manity requires.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
army  and  navy  to  take  military  occupation  of  the  country. 
No  considerations  of  humanity,  or  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
white  race  in  Yucatan,  justify,  in  my  opinion,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  of  policy.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  white 
population,  including  the  mixed  race,  is  so  prostrated  and 
feeble,  and  the  Indians  so  powerful,  that  not  a  hope  remains 
of  re-establishing  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  former. 
We  can,  doubtless,  by  force,  subject  the  Indians  and  rein- 
state the  whites  in  power ;  but  the  moment  we  withdraw, 
the  former  state  of  things  will  recur.  We  will  thus  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  this  work.  Now,  I  am  not  willing  to 
incur  the  danger  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ascendency 
of  the  whites.  I  am  not  willing  to  have  this  task,  which 
does  not  belong  to  us,  assumed  by  our  Government. 

I  come  now  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Davis).  As  between  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment, I  prefer  the  bill.  They  both  propose  the  same  thing. 
It  is  true  the  amendment  says  only  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  power,  without  prescribing  what  he  the  President  is 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  President  has  told  us  what  he  will  do. 
He  has  told  us  as  clearly  as  if  it  was  put  in  the  amendment. 
His  object  is  to  take  military  occupation  of  Yucatan — tem- 
porary to  be  sure,  but  it  must  end  in  permanent  occupation. 
Now,  I  would  rather  do  that  with  our  own  sanction  directly 
which  the  President  proposes  to  do,  than  under  the  cover 
of  this  amendment.  Nor  am  I  reconciled  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  preamble  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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I  think  the  Senator  had  not  seen  all  the  documents  when 
he  offered  that  preamble.  It  does  not  reach  the  case.  It 
presupposes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  white  race  there  because  we 
had  80  crippled  Mexico  that  she  could  not  afford  them  pro- 
tection. I  believe  I  state  the  substance  of  the  preamble 
correctly  .^ 

[Mr.  Lewis  assented.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  case  is  very  different  from  what  the 
preamble  supposes.  Yucatan  does  not  look  to  Mexico  for 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  alarmed  at  the 
danger  they  have  to  fear  from  Mexico  than  from  the  Indians. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  assumed  a  position  of 
neutrality,  or,  as  they  say,  of  independence.  They  thereby 
became  traitors  in  the  eyes  of  Mexico  ;  and,  ho  doubt,  they 
will  be  held  responsible  as  such.  Hence  we  see  Mr.  Sierra 
makes  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico. Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  the  United  States  should  not  permit  Yucatan  to  be 
sacrificed.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  deal  of 
mismanagement  in  reference  to  this  whole  affair.  The 
people  of  Yucatan  were  recognized  as  neutrals  or  not,  just 
as  suited  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  So  far  as  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  was  concerned,  they  were  not  neutral ;  as 
far  as  the  importation  of  arms  into  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  treated  as  belligerents,  and  the  arms  were 
made  contraband  of  war,  lest  they  should  be  transferred  to 
Mexico.  The  effect  has  been  this,  and  they  complain  of  it : 
that  they  have  been  kept  destitute  of  arms  and  means 
whereby  to  defend  themselves  in  this  contest.  On  reviewing 
the  whole  case,  however,  I  think  that  the  white  population 
of  Yucatan  have,  in  a  great  measure,  themselves  to  blame. 
The  factious  conflicts — fierce  and  maniacal — in  which  they 
have  been  engaged,  to  the  last,  have  involved  them  in  these 
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frightful  calamities.  But  the  administration  is  not  wholly 
irresponsible.  They  knew  that  Mendez  had  declared  neu- 
trality, if  not  independence,  and  approved  of  it.  They  be- 
held the  progress  of  those  Indians.  They  witnessed  their 
devastations,  and  instead  of  interfering  to  defend  those  who 
had  declared  themselves  to  be  our  friends,  stood  by  with 
arms  folded,  and  they  have  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility. They  ought  to  have  given  no  countenance  to  their 
claim  of  neutrality  and  treated  them  as  one  of  the  Mexican 
States,  or  ought  to  have  fully  recognized  their  neutrality 
and  independence.  On  the  contrary,  by  regarding  them  as 
a  Mexican  State,  or  as  a  neutral  and  independent  power,  as 
best  suited  their  convenience,  they  have  placed  the  people 
of  Yucatan  in  an  awful  condition,  by  leaving  them  unpro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  and  exposing  them  to 
be  treated  as  traitors  by  Mexico  ;  and  we  are  now  appealed 
to,  at  this  late  period,  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  fluctuating  and  uncertain  policy,  when  they  are  no  longer 
curable  but  by  incurring  hazards  and  sacrifices  we  cannot  be 
justified  in  making.* 
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On  the  Oregon  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June 
27th,  1848. 

Theee  is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  position 
on  which  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  stand, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration.     The  former 

*  The  copy  of  this  Speech  in  the  editor's  possession  has  endorsed  ou 
it,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  words  "  It  is  badly  reported.'^' 
— Editor. 
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desire  no  action  of  the  Government ;  demand  no  law  to 
give  them  any  advantage  in  the  territory  about  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  are  willing  to  leave  it,  and  other  territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  open  to  all  their  citizens,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  territories, — and  when  they  cease 
to  be  so,  to  leave  it  to  their  inhabitants  to  form  such  govern- 
ments as  may  suit  them,  without  restriction  or  condition, — 
except  that  imposed  by  the  constitution,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  In  short,  they  are  willing  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  where  the  constitution  and  the  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  self-government  place  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  non-slaveholding  States,  instead  of  being 
willing  to  leave  it  on  this  broad  and  equal  foundation, 
demand  the  interposition  of  the  Government,  and  the  passage 
of  an  act  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  the  territory,  in 
order  to  give  their  citizens  and  those  they  may  permit,  the 
exclusive  right  of  settUng  it,  while  it  remains  in  that  con- 
dition, preparatory  to  subjecting  it  to  like  restrictions  and 
conditions  when  it  becomes  a  State.  The  12th  section  of 
this  bill  is  intended  to  assert  and  maintain  this  demand  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  while  it  remains  a  territory, — 
not  openly  or  directly, — but  indirectly,  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Iowa 
Territory  to  this,  and  by  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  informal 
and  self-constituted  government  of  Oregon,  which,  among 
others,  contains  one  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery. 
It  thus,  in  reality,  adopts  what  is  called  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
not  only  for  Oregon,  but,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  for  New 
Mexico  and  California.  The  amendment,  on  the  contrary, 
moved  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  near  me  (Mr.  Davis), 
is  intended  to  assert  and  maintain  the  position  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  It  leaves  the  territor}'  free  and  open  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would  overrule,  if 
adopted,  the  act  of  the  self-constituted  Territory  of  Oregon 
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and  the  12th  section,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  We  have  thus  fairly  presented  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  non-slaveholding  and  the  slaveholding  States, — 
or,  as  I  shall  call  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity, — the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  in  their  whole  extent  for  discussion. 

The  first  question  which  offers  itself  for  consideration  is — 
Have  the  Northern  States  the  power  which  they  claim,  to 
prevent  the  Southern  people  from  emigrating  freely,  with  their 
property,  into  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  monopolize  them  for  their  exclusive  benefit  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  question.  I  propose  to  discuss  it 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  I  shall  claim  nothing  which 
does  not  fairly  and  clearly  belong  to  the  Southern  States, 
either  as  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  or  appertain  to 
them  in  their  separate  and  individual  character  ;  nor  shall 
I  yield  any  thing  which  belongs  to  them  in  either  capacity.  I 
am  influenced  neither  by  sectional  nor  party  considerations.  If 
I  know  myself,  I  would  repel  as  promptly  and  decidedly  any 
aggression  of  the  South  on  the  North,  as  I  would  any  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  on  the  former.  And  let  me  add,  I  hold 
the  obligation  to  repel  aggression  to  be  not  much  less  solemn, 
than  that  of  abstaining  from  making  aggression  ;  and  the 
party  which  submits  to  it  when  it  can  be  resisted,  to  be 
not  much  less  guilty  and  responsible  for  consequences  than 
that  which  makes  it.  Nor  do  I  stand  on  party  grounds. 
What  I  shall  say  in  reference  to  this  subject,  I  shall  say 
entirely  w^ithout  reference  to  the  Presidential  election.  I 
hold  it  to  be  infinitely  higher  than  that  and  all  other  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  shall  direct  my  efforts  to  ascertain  what 
is  constitutional,  right  and  just,  under  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  best  and  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  questions  to  our  Union  and  in- 
stitutions, is  tO'  adhere  rigidly  to  the  constitution  and  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  recur  to  the  question — 
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Has  the  North  the  power  which  it  claims  under  the  12th 
section  of  this  bill  ?  I  ask  at  the  outset,  where  is  the  power 
to  be  found  ?  Not,  certainly,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  stand  to  each  other.  They 
are  the  constituent  parts  or  members  of  a  common  Federal 
Union  ;  and,  as  such,  are  equals  in  all  respects,  both  in 
dignity  and  rights,  as  is  declared  by  all  writers  on  govern- 
ments founded  on  such  union,  and  as  may  be  inferred  from 
arguments  deduced  from  their  nature  and  character.  In- 
stead, then,  of  affording  any  countenance  or  authority  in 
favor  of  the  power,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it.  Nor  can  it 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  South  holds  property  in  slaves. 
That,  too,  fairly  considered,  instead  of  affording  any  author- 
ity for  the  power,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it. 
Slavery  existed  in  the  South  when  the  constitution  was 
framed,  fully  to  the  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
that  it  docs  at  this  time.  It  is  the  only  property  recognized 
by  it ;  the  only  one  that  entered  into  its  formation  as  a  po- 
litical element,  both  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  weight 
of  the  States  in  the  Government,  and  the  apportionment  of 
direct  taxes ;  and  the  only  one  that  is  put  under  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  constitution.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  South  was  very  jealous  in  reference 
to  this  property  ;  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  difficulties 
both  to  its  formation  and  adoption ;  and  that  it  would  not 
have  assented  to  either,  had  the  convention  refused  to 
allow  to  it  its  due  weight  in  the  Government,  or  to  place  it 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  constitution.  Nor  can  it  be 
found  in  the  way  that  the  territories  have  been  acquired.  I 
wiU  not  go  into  particulars,  in  this  respect,  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  whole  was  acquired 
either  by  purchase,  out  of  the  common  funds  of  all  the 
States, — the  South  as  weU  as  the  North, — or  by  arms  and 
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mutual  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  ; — which,  instead  of  giving 
any  countenance  in  favor  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  North, 
on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  furnishes  strong 
additional  presumption  against  it. 

But,  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  either, — if  it  exists  at  all, — 
the  power  must  be  looked  for  in  the  constitutional  compact, 
which  binds  these  States  together  in  a  Federal  Union  ;  and 
I  now  ask,  can  it  be  found  there  ?  Does  that  instrument 
contain  any  provision  which  gives  the  North  the  power  to 
exclude  the  South  from  a  free  admission  into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  with  its  peculiar  property,  and  to 
monopolize  them  for  its  own  exclusive  use  ?  If  it  in  fact 
contains  such  power,  expressed  or  implied,  it  must  be  found 
in  a  specific  grant,  or  be  inferred  by  irresistible  deduction, 
from  some  clear  and  acknowledged  power.  Nothing  short 
of  the  one  or  the  other  can  overcome  the  strong  presumption 
against  it. 

That  there  is  no  such  specific  grant  may  be  inferred,  be- 
yond doubt,  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
designate  it.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  been  assumed — taken 
for  granted  without  a  particle  of  proof — that  Congress  has 
the  absolute  right  to  govern  the  territories.  Now,  I  con- 
cede, if  it  does  in  reality  possess  such  power,  it  may  exclude 
from  the  territories  whom  or  what  it  pleases,  and  admit  into 
them  whom  or  what  it  pleases  ;  and  of  course  may  exercise 
the  power  claimed  by  the  North  to  exclude  the  South  from 
them.  But  I  again  repeat,  where  is  this  absolute  power  to 
be  found  ?  All  admit  that  there  is  no  such  specific  grant 
of  power.  If,  then,  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  inferred  from 
some  such  power.  I  ask  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?  The 
Senator  from  New- York,  behind  me  (Mr.  Dix),  points  to 
the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  •  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."     Now,  I  under- 
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take  to  affirm  and  maintain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that,  80  far  {torn  conferring  absolute  power  to  govern  the  ter- 
ritories, it  confers  no  governmental  power  whatever  ;  no,  not 
a  particle.  It  refers  exclusively  to  territory,  regarded  sim- 
ply as  public  lands.  Every  word  relates  to  it  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  it  considered  in  any  other 
character  than  property.  Take  the  expression  "dispose 
of"  with  which  it  begins.  It  is  easily  understood  what  it 
means  when  applied  to  lands  ;  and  is  the  proper  and  natural 
expression  regarding  the  territory  in  that  character,  when 
the  object  is  to  confer  the  right  to  sell  or  make  other  dispo- 
sition of  it.  But  who  ever  heard  the  expression  applied  to 
government  ?  And  what  possible  meaning  can  it  have  when 
80  applied  ?  Take  the  next  expression,  "  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations."  These,  regarded  separately, 
might,  indeed,  be  applicable  to  government  in  a  loose  sense, 
but  they  are  never  so  applied  in  the  constitution.  In  every 
case  where  they  are  used  in  it,  they  refer  to  property,  to 
things,  or  some  process,  such  as  the  rules  of  Court,  or  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  government  of  their  proceedings, — 
but  never  to  government,  which  always  implies  persons  to  be 
governed.  But  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  this  case,  the 
words  immediately  following,  which  restrict  them  to  making 
"rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States,"  must  effectually  expel  it. 
They  restrict  their  meaning,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
to  territory  regarded  as  property. 

But  if  it  were  possible  for  doubt  still  to  exist,  another  and 
conclusive  argument  still  remains  to  show  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to  confer  by  this  clause 
governmental  powers.  I  refer  to  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  delegates  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  to 
Congress  over  this  District  and  "  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
may  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
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yards,  and  other  needful  buildings/'  The  places  therein 
referred  to  are  clearly  embraced  by  the  expression,  "  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  contained  in  the 
clause  I  have  just  considered.  But  it  is  certain,  that  if  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
confer  governmental  powers  over  such  places  by  that  clause, 
they  never  would  have  delegated  it  by  this.  They  were 
incapable  of  doing  a  thing  so  absurd.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  confer  such  power  over 
them,  they  could  not  have  intended  it  over  territories. 
Whatever  was  conferred  by  the  same  words,  in  reference  to 
one,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  conferred  in  reference  to 
the  other,  and  the  reverse.  The  opposite  supposition  would 
be  absurd.  But,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  term — territory — 
was  omitted  in  the  delegation  of  exclusive  legislation  to  Con- 
gress over  the  places  enumerated  ?  Very  satisfactory  rea- 
sons may,  in  my  opinion,  be  assigned.  The  former  were 
hmited  to  places  lying  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  and  the  latter  to  public  land  lying  beyond  both. 
The  cession  and  purchase  of  the  former,  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  within  which  they  might  be  situated,  did  not  oust 
the  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  They  still 
remained  in  the  State,  the  United  States  acquiring  only  the 
title  to  the  place.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  confer 
on  Congress,  by  express  delegation,  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  over  this  District  and  such  places,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  purchase  and  session.  It 
was  simply  intended  to  withdraw  them  from  under  the  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States  within  which  they  might  lie, 
and  substitute  that  of  Congress  in  its  place, — subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitution  and  the  objects  for  which  the 
places  were  acquired, — leaving,  as  I  have  said,  the  sover- 
eignty still  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  in 
abeyance,  as  far  as  it  extends  to  legislation.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  this  District, — since  the  retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the 
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part  beyond  the  Potomac, — the  sovereignty  still  continues 
in  Maryland  in  the  manner  stated.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  reference  to  territories,  lying  as  they  do  beyond  the 
limits  and  jurisdictions  of  all  the  States.  The  United 
States  possess  not  simply  the  right  of  ownership  over  them, 
but  that  of  exclusive  dominion  and  sovereignty  ;  and  hence 
it  was  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  power  of  the  States  to 
legislate  over  them,  by  delegating  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
legislation  to  Congress.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  super- 
erogation. It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection, 
that  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  conferred  in  these 
cases,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  absolute 
legislation.  They  are  very  different  things.  It  is  true  that 
absolute  power  of  legislation  is  always  exclusive,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  exclusive  }K)wer  of  legislation  or  of 
government  is  likewise  always  absolute.  Congress  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  as  far  as  this  Government  is 
concerned,  and  the  State  legislatures  as  far  as  their  respec- 
tive governments  are  concerned  ; — but  we  all  know  that  both 
are  subject  to  many  and  important  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions which  the  nature  of  absolute  power  excludes. 

I  have  now  made  good  the  assertion  I  ventured  to  make, 
that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  relied  on  by  the  Senator 
from  New- York,  so  far  from  conferring  the  absolute  power 
of  government  over  the  territory  claimed  by  him,  and  others 
who  agree  with  him,  confers  not  a  particle  of  governmental 
power.  Having  conclusively  established  this,  the  long  list 
of  preceden  ts,  cited  by  the  Senator  to  prop  up  the  power 
which  he  sought  in  the  clause,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
fabric  which  he  raised  ;  and  I  am  thus  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  them,  and  replying  to  them  one 
by  one. 

But  there  is  one  precedent,  referred  to  by  the  Senator, 
unconnected  with  the  power,  and  on  that  account  requiring 
particular  notice.     I  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,   which 
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was  adopted  by  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  while 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  was  in  session, 
and  about  one  year  before  its  adoption, — and  of  course  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  old  Confederation. 
Against  its  introduction,  I  might  object  that  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  cannot  rightfully  form  prece- 
dents for  this  Government  ;  but  I  waive  that.  I  waive  also 
the  objection  that  the  act  was  consummated  when  that 
Government  was  in  extremis^  and  could  hardly  be  considered 
compos  mentis.  I  waive  also  the  fact  that  the  ordinance  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  compact,  and  was  adopted  when  only 
eight  States  were  present,  while  the  articles  of  confederation 
required  nine  to  form  compacts.  I  waive  also  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Madison  declared  that  the  act  was  without  shadow  of 
constitutional  authority  ; — and  shall  proceed  to  show,  from 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  that  it  cannot  justly  be  consid- 
ered of  any  binding  force. 

Virginia  made  the  cession  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes, 
in  1784.     It  now  contains  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  territory  lying  north  of  the  latter.     Shortly  after  the  ces- 
sion, a  committee  of  three  was  raised,  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  one.     They  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  establishment 
of  the  territory, — containing,  among  other  provisions,  one, 
of  which  Mr.    Jefferson  was  the  author,  excluding  slavery 
from  the  territory  after  the  year  1800.     It  was  reported  to 
Congress,  but  this  provision  was  struck  out.     On  the  question 
of  striking  out,  every  Southern  State  present  voted  in  favor  of 
it  ;  and,   what  is   more  striking,   every   Southern  delegate 
voted  the  same  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  alone  excepted.     The 
ordinance  was  adopted  without  the  provision.     At  the  next 
session,  Eufus  King,  then  a  member  of  the  old  Congress, 
moved  a  proposition,  very  much  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
sixth  article  (that  which  excludes  slavery)  in  the  ordinance 
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as  it  now  stands,  with  the  exception  of  its  proviso.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  there  was  no  action  on  it.  A 
committee  was  moved  the  next  or  the  subsequent  year, 
which  reported  without  including  or  noticing  Mr.  King's 
proposition.  Mr.  Dane  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
and  proposed  a  provision  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinance 
as  it  passed,  but  the  committee  reported  without  including 
it.  Finally,  another  committee  was  raised,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  Carrington  of  Virginia,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Dane  was  also  a  member.  That  committee  reported  without 
including  the  amendment  previously  proposed  by  him. 
Mr.  Dane  moved  his  proposition,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  thus  amended  became  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  historical  sketch,  that 
the  ordinance  was  a  compromise  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  States,  of  which  the   tenns  were, — that  slavery 
should  be  excluded  from  the  territory  upon  condition  that  fugi- 
tive slaves,  who  might  take  refuge  in  the  territory,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  their  owners,  as  stipulated  in  the  proviso 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance.    It  is  manifest,  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  the  South  was  unitedly  and  obstinately 
opposed  to  the  provision  when  first  moved  ;  that  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  King,  without  the  proviso,  was  in  like  manner 
resisted  by  the  South,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  entire 
want  of  success,  and  that  it  never  could  be  brought  to  agree 
to  it  until  the  provision  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  incorporated  in  it.     But  it  is  well  understood  that  a 
compromise  involves  not  a  surrender,  but  simply  a  waiver  of 
the  right  or  power  ;  and  hence  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it 
is  a  well-established  legal  principle,  that  an  offer  to  settle  by 
compromise  a  litigated  claim,  is  no  evidence  against  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim  on  the  side  of  the  party  making  it.     The 
South,  to  her  honor,  has  observed  with  fidelity  her  engage- 
ments under  this  compromise  ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  appeal 
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to  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator  from  New-York, 
intended  by  him  to  establish  the  fact  of  her  acquiescence  in 
the  ordinance.  I  admit  that  she  has  acquiesced  in  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  proof  of  a  surrender,  on 
her  part,  of  the  power  over  the  territories  which  he  claims 
for  Congress.  No,  she  never  has,  and  I  trust  never  will, 
make  such  a  surrender.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  conclusive 
proof  of  her  fidelity  to  her  engagements.  She  has  never  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  ordinance,  or  to  deprive  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  States  erected  within  its  limits,  of  any  right 
or  advantage  it  was  intended  to  confer.  But  I  regret  that 
as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
has  been  observed  on  their  part.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois — be  it  said  to  her  honor — every 
other  State  erected  within  its  limits  has  pursued  a  course, 
and  adopted  measures,  which  have  rendered  the  stipulations 
of  the  proviso  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  nugatory.  Wis- 
consin may,  also,  be  an  exception,  as  she  has  just  entered 
the  Union,  and  has  hardly  had  time  to  act  on  the  subject. 
They  have  gone  further, — and  suffered  individuals  to  form 
combinations,  without  an  effort  to  suppress  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  ei?ticing  and  seducing  the  slaves  to  leave  their 
masters,  and  to  run  them  into  Canada  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  law,^^ — ^in  open  violation,  not  only  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  ordinance,  but  of  the  constitution  itself  If  I  express 
myself  strongly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  excite- 
ment, but  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  forcibly  to  the 
subject.  My  object  is  to  lay  bare  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, just  as  a  surgeon  probes  to  the  bottom  and  lays  open 
a  wound,  not  to  cause  pain  to  his  patient,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing  it. 

I  come  now -to  another  precedent  of  a  similar  character, 
but  differing  in  this — that  it  took  place  under  this  Govern- 
ment, and  not  under  that  of  the  old  Confederation  ;  I  refer 
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to  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  is  more 
recent  and  better  known,  and  may  be  more  readily  de- 
spatched. 

After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a  year,  on  the 
question  whether  Missouri  should  come  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  restrictions  prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line 
was  adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  but  it  was 
done  under  circumstances  which  made  it  nowise  obligatory 
on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it  was  moved  by  one  of  her  distin- 
guished citizens  (Mr.  Clay)  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North  against  the 
almost  united  vote  of  the  South  ;  and  was  thus  imposed 
on  the  latter  by  superior  numbers  in  opposition  to  her  stren- 
uous efforts.  The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it, 
or  assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was  voted  down, 
and  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  which  she  has 
not  had  the  power  to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt 
to  do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  averse.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  she  permitted  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to  be  formed, 
and  the  State  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  under  the 
compromise,  without  objection  ;  and  this  is  now  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  New- York  to  prove  her  sup^'*<r3r  of  the 
power  he  claims  for  Congress.  / 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  claim,  the  advocate  of  the 
power  hold  up  the  name  of  Jefferson  in  its  favor,  and  go  so 
far  as  to  call  him  the  author  of  the  so-called  Wilmot  proviso, 
which  is  but  a  general  expression  of  a  power  of  which  the 
Missouri  compromise  is  a  case  of  its  application.  If  we  may 
judge  by  his  opinion  of  that  case,  what  his  opinion  was  of 
the  principle,  instead  of  being  the  author  of  the  proviso,  or 
being  in  its  favor,  no  one  could  be  more  deadly  hostile  to  it. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  elder  Adams  in  1819,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  him,  he  uses  these  remarkable  expressions 
in  reference  to  the  Missouri  question  : 
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"  The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty,  are 
nothing.  These  are  occurrences,  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  will 
pass  under  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri  question  is  a  breaker  on  which 
we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more,  God  only 
knows." 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  these  expressions,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  questions  enumerated  were  the 
great  and  exciting  political  questions  of  the  day,  on  which 
parties  divided.  The  banks  and  bankrupt  law  had  long 
been  so.  Manufactures,  or  what  has  since  been  called  the 
protective  tariff,  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  great  excite- 
ment, as  was  the  Spanish  treaty,  that  is,  the  treaty  by 
which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  by  which  the 
western  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
was  settled,  from  the  Grulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
All  these  exciting  party  questions  of  the  day  Mr.  Jefferson 
regarded  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  Missouri  question. 
He  looked  on  all  of  them  as  in  their  nature  fugitive  ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  forcible  expression,  "  would  pass  ofi'  under  the 
ship  of  State  like  waves  in  a  storm."  Not  so  this  fatal  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  breaker  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be 
stranded.  And  yet  his  name  is  quoted  by  the  incendiaries 
of  the  present  day  in  support  of,  and  as  the  author  of,  a  pro- 
viso which  would  give  indefinite  and  universal  extension  of 
this  fatal  question  to  all  the  territories  !  It  was  compro- 
mised the  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  long  a  member  of 
this  body,  who  voted  for  the  measure,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion. 
It  drew  out  an  answer  from  him  which  ought  to  be  treasured 
up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and  its 
institutions.  It  is  brief  I  will  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to 
be  read.  The  time  of  the  Senate  cannot  be  better  occupied 
than  in  listening  to  it : 
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"  To  John  Holmes. 

"MoNTicELLO,  April  2%  1820. 
*  I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  question. 
It  is  a  i)erfect  justification  to  them.  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to 
read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  atFairs,  confident  they 
were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to  the 
shore  from  which  I  am  not  far  distant.  But  this  momentous  ques 
tion,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror. 
I  considered  it  at  once  as  tho  knell  of  the  Union.  It  Is  hushed,  in- 
deed, for  the  moment  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  the  final  sen- 
tence. A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  will  never  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it 
deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not 
a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us 
from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of 
that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  is  misnamed)  is  a  bagatelle,  which 
would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if  in  that  way  a  general  emanci- 
pation and  expatriation  could  be  eflfectcd;  and  gradually,  and  with 
due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But,  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf 
by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go. 
Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preser\ation  in  the  other.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  free  State 
to  another  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who 
would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diflfusion  over  a  greater  surface 
would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing  the  burden  on 
a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence,  too,  from  this  act 
of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men 
composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  every 
State,  which  nothing  in  the  constitution  has  taken  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  General  Government  Could  Congress,  for  example,  say 
that  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they 
shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other  State  ? 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacri- 
fice of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-govern- 
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raent  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the 
unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  conso- 
lation is  to  be,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would 
but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away  against 
an  abstract  principle,  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by 
scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of 
suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  offer- 
ing of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 

"  THOMAS  JEFFERSON." 

Mark  his  prophetic  words  !  Mark  his  profound  reason- 
ing ! 

"  It  [the  question]  is  hushed  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  re- 
prieve only^  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line  coinciding 
with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived^  and  held 
up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  he  obliterated,  and  every 
new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.^'' 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  these  remarkable 
words  were  penned,  and  there  is  not  a  thought  which  time 
has  not  thus  far  verified,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  con- 
tinue to  verify  until  the  whole  will  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  regarded  the  compromise  line  as  utterly  inade- 
quate to  arrest  that  fatal  course  of  events,  which  his  keen 
sagacity  anticipated  from  the  question.  It  was  but  a  "re- 
prieve.'' Mark  the  deeply  melancholy  impression  which  it 
made  on  his  mind  : 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  17*76,  to  acquire  self-government 
and  happiness  for  themselves,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise 
and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is 
to  be,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  weep  over  it." 

Can  any  one  believe,  after  listening  to  this  letter,  that 
Jefferson  is  the  author  of  the  so-called  Wilmot  proviso,  or 
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ever  favored  it  ?  And  yet  there  are  at  this  time  strenuous 
efforts  making  in  the  North  to  form  a  purely  sectional  party 
on  it,  and  that,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  those  who  profess 
the  highest  veneration  for  his  character  and  principles !  But 
I  must  speak  the  truth  :  while  I  vindicate  the  memory  of 
Jefferson  from  so  foul  a  charge,  I  hold  he  is  not  blameless 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  He  committed  a  great  error  in 
inserting  the  provision  he  did  in  the  plan  he  reported  for 
the  government  of  the  territory,  as  much  modified  as  it  was. 
It  was  the  first  blow — the  first  essay  "to  draw  a  geograph- 
ical line  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and 
political."  It  originated  with  him  in  philanthropic,  but 
mistaken  views  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  sequel.  Others,  with  very  different  feelings  and 
views,  followed,  and  have  given  to  it  a  direction  and  impe- 
tus, which,  if  not  promptly  and  efficiently  arrested,  will  end 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
political  institutions. 

I  have,  I  trust,  established  beyond  controversy,  that 
neither  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nor  the  Missouri  compromise, 
nor  the  precedents  growing  out  of  them,  nor  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  furnishes  any  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  Congress  possesses  the  power  over  the  territory,  claimed 
by  those  who  advocate  the  12th  section  of  this  bill.  But 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  the  objections  I  have  urged  against  them  are  ground- 
less— give  them  all  the  force  which  can  be  claimed  for  pre- 
cedents— and  they  would  not  have  the  weight  of  a  feather 
against  the  strong  presumption  which  I,  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  showed  to  be  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the 
power.  Precedents,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,  can  have  but 
little  weight,  except  where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  should 
have  little  in  a  deliberative  body  in  any  case  on  a  constitu- 
tional question, — and  none,  where  the  power  to  which  it  has 
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been  attempted  to  trace  it  does  not  exist,  as  I  have  shown, 
I  trust,  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

But,  while  I  deny  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  confers  any 
governmental,  or  that  Congress  possesses  absolute  power 
over  the  territories,  I  by  no  means  deny  that  it  has  any 
power  over  them.  Such  a  denial  would  be  idle  on  any  oc- 
casion, but  much  more  so  on  this,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
constituting  a  territorial  government,  without  an  objection 
being  whispered  from  any  quarter  against  our  right  to  do  so. 
If  there  be  any  Senator  of  that  opinion,  he  ought  at  once 
to  rise  and  move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  time 
on  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to  act.  Assuming, 
then,  that  we  possess  the  power,  the  only  questions  that 
remain  are — whence  is  it  derived  ?  and,  what  is  its  extent  ? 

As  to  its  origin,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  of  the  cases  read  by  the 
Senator  from  New- York,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  right 
of  acquiring  territory  ;  and  I  am  the  more  thoroughly  con- 
firmed in  it  from  the  fact  that  I  entertained  the  opinion 
long  before  I  knew  it  to  be  his.  As  to  the  right  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New- York,  that 
it  is  embraced,  without  going  further,  both  in  the  war  and 
treaty  powers.  Admitting,  then,  what  has  never  been  de- 
nied, and  what  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  in  a  discussion 
which  relates  to  territories  acquired  both  by  war  and  treaties, 
that  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  acquire  territories, 
it  would  seem  to  follow,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  govern  them.  As  they  possess  the  entire 
right  of  soil,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  over  them,  they 
must  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  right  to.  govern.  But 
this  Government,  as  the  sole  agent  and  representative  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their 
federal  character — must,  as  such,  possess  the  sole  right,  if 
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it  exists  at  all.  But,  if  there  be  any  one  disposed  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power,  I  shall  make  no 
points  with  him, — for  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  the  con- 
clusion would  be  the  same,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  conclude  that  Congress 
has  the  absolute  power  of  governing  the  territories,  because 
it  has  the  sole  or  exclusive  power.  The  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  is  subject  to  many  and  important  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions, of  which  some  are  expressed  and  others  implied. 
Among  the  former  may  be  classed  all  the  general  and  abso- 
lute prohibitions  of  the  constitution  ;  that  is,  all  those  which 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  this  class  is  included  the  prohibition  of  granting 
titles  of  nobility  ;  passing  ex  post  facto  laws  and  bills  of  at- 
tainder ;  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except 
in  certain  cases  ;  making  laws  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  its  free  exercise  ;  and  every  other  of 
like  description,  which  conclusively  shows  that  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  territories  is  not  absolute.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  either  this  or  the  State 
Governments  possess,  in  any  case,  absolute  power.  Such 
power  can  belong  only  to  the  supreme  ultimate  power,  called 
sovereignty, — and  this,  in  our  system,  resides  in  the  people 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  With  us,  governments, 
both  federal  and  State,  are  but  agents,  or,  more  properly, 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  possess,  not  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate and  limited  powers  ;  for  all  powers  possessed  by  such 
governments  must,  from  their  nature,  be  trust  powers,  and 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  to  which  that  class  of  powers 
are. 

Among  them,  they  are  restricted  to  the  nature  and  the 
objects  of  the  trust  ;  and  hence  no  government  under  our 
system,  federal  or  State,  has  the  right  to  do  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  it, 
or  the  objects  for  which  it  was  intrusted  ;  or  to  express  it  in 
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more  usual  language,  for  which  it  was  delegated.     To  do 
either  would  be   to  pervert  the  power   to  purposes   never 
intended,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution, — and  that  in 
the  most  dangerous  way   it  could  be  made,  because  more 
easily  done  and  less  easily  detected.     But  there  is  another 
and   important   class   of   restrictions   which   more   directly 
relate   to   the  subject  under  discussion.     I   refer   to  those 
imposed  on  the  trustees  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
party,  who  constituted  the  trustees  and  invested  them  with 
the  trust  powers  to  be  exercised  for  its  benefit.     In  this 
case  it  is  the  United  States,  that  is,  the  several  States  of 
the  Union.    It  was  they  who  constituted  the  Government  as 
their  representative  or  trustee,  and  intrusted  it  with  powers 
to  be  exercised  for  their  common  and  joint  benefit.     To 
them  in  their  united  character  the  territories  belong,  as  i» 
expressly  declared  by  the  constitution.    They  are  their  joint 
and  common  owners,  regarded  as  property  or  land  ;  and  in 
them,  severally,  reside  the  dominion   and  sovereignty  over 
them.     They  are  as  much  the  territories  of  one  State  as 
another — of  Virginia  as  of  New- York  ;    of  the  Southern  as 
the  Northern  States.     They  are  the  territories  of  all,  because 
they  are  the  territories  of  each  ;    and  not  of  each,  because 
they  are  the  territories  of  the  whole.     Add  to  this  the  per- 
fect equality  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  rights,  which  appertain 
to  them  as  members  of  a  common  federal  Union, — which 
all  writers  on  the  subject  admit  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
essential  relation  between  States  so  united, — and  it  must  be 
manifest  that  Congress,  in  governing  the  territories,  can  give 
no  preference  or  advantage  to  one  State  over  another,  or  to 
one  portion  or  section  of  the  Union  over  another,  without 
depriving  the  State  or  section  over  which  the  preference  is 
given,  or  from  w^hich  the  advantage  is  withheld,  of  their  clear 
and  unquestionable  right,  and  subverting  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  Union  and  Government  rest.     It  has  no  more 
power  to  do  so  than  to  subvert  the  constitution  itself     In- 
voL.  IV. — 32 
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deed,  the  act  itself  would  be  subversion.  It  would  destroy 
the  relation  of  equality  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States, 
find  sink  them  to  mere  dependants  of  the  Northern,  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  federal  Union. 

I  have  now  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  controversy,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  whatever  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  give  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  them  to  the  North.  I  now  propose  to  go  one 
«tep  further,  and  show  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  nor  their  legislatures  have  any  such  right.  A  very 
few  words  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  for  of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken,  I  hold  that  which  claims  the  power  for 
them  to  be  the  most  absurd.  If  the  territories  belong  to  the 
United  States — if  the  ownership,  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  them  be  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  then  neither  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories,  nor  their  legislatures,  can 
exercise  any  power  but  what  is  subordinate  to  them  :  but  if 
the  contrary  could  be  shown,  which  I  hold  to  be  impossible, 
it  would  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions,  to  which  I  have 
shown  the  power  of  Congress  is  ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
whatever  power  they  might  hold,  would,  in  the  case  supposed, 
be  subordinate  to  the  constitution,  and  controlled  by  the  nature 
dnd  character  of  our  political  institutions.  But  if  the  reverse 
be  true — if  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  the  territories 
be  in  their  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  United  States — they 
would  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
power  of  governing  them,  and  might  exclude  whom  they 
pleased,  or  what  they  pleased.  But,  in  that  case,  they  would 
cease  to  be  the  territories  of  the  United  States  the  moment  we 
Acquired  them  and  permitted  them  to  be  inhabited.  The 
first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  become  the  sovereigns,  with 
full  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  them  ;  and  the  conquered 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  California  would  become  the 
>80vereigns   of   the   country   as   soon   as   they   became   the 
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territories  of  the  United  States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of 
excluding  even  their  conquerors.  There  is  no  escaping  from 
the  alternative,  but  by  resorting  to  the  greatest  of  all 
absurditiesy  that  of  a  divided  sovereignty — a  sovereignty,  a 
part  of  which  would  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  How  can  sovereignty — 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  power  of  a  State — ^be  divided  .^ 
The  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  may  be  divided, 
but  how  can  there  be  two  supreme  powers  ? 

We  are  next  told  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  preclude 
slavery  ;  and  assuming  that  they  will  remain  in  force  until 
repealed,  it  is  contended  that,  until  Congress  passes  an  act 
for  their  repeal,  the  citizens  of  the  South  cannot  emigrate 
with  their  property  into  the  territory  acquired  from  her.  I 
admit  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibit,  not  slavery,  but  slavery  in 
the  form  it  exists  with  us.  The  Puros  are  as  much  slaves 
as  our  negroes,  and  are  less  intelligent  and  well  treated. 
But,  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can  have  the  effect 
attributed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  Mexico 
in  the  territory  acquired  by  it  becomes  extinct,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  is  substituted  in  its  place, — carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  overriding  control,  over  all  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is 
true,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  not  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  our  political  system 
would,  according  to  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
remain,  until  changed, — not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely 
of  sufferance, — and  as  between  the  inhabitants  of  territory, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  state  of  anarchy,  before  they  can  be 
brought  under  our  laws.  This  is  the  utmost  limit  to  which 
sufferance  goes.  Under  it  the  peon  system  would  continue  ; 
but  not  to  the'  exclusion  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  may 
choose  to  emigrate  with  their  slaves  or  other  property,  that 
may  be  excluded  by   the  laws  of  Mexico.     The  humane 
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provisions  of  the  laws  of  nations  go  no  further  than  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  property  and  civil  rights, 
under  their  former  laws,  until  others  can  be  substituted.  To 
extend  them  further  and  give  them  the  force  of  excluding 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  because  their  property  or 
religion  are  such  as  are  prohibited  from  being  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  would  not  only  prevent  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  emigrating  into  the 
acquired  territory,  but  would  give  a  higher  authority  to  the 
extinct  power  of  Mexico  over  the  territory  than  to  our 
actual  authority  over  it.  I  say  the  gi*eat  majority,  for  the 
laws  of  Mexico  not  only  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves, 
but  of  many  other  descriptions  of  property,  and  also  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  Congress  itself  cannot  prohibit. 
To  such  absurdity  would  tlie  supposition  lead. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  power  ;  and  have,  I  trust,  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  the  territories  are  free  and  open  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  power, 
under  any  aspect  the  subject  can  be  viewed  in,  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  South  can  be  prevented  from  emigrating  with 
their  property  into  any  of  them.  I  have  advanced  no 
argument  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  pushed  any 
one  beyond  what  truth  would  strictly  warrant.  But,  if 
mistaken, — if  my  arguments,  instead  of  being  sound  and 
true,  as  I  hold  them  beyond  controversy  to  be,  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  sophisms, — and  if  in  consequence, 
the  barrier  opposed  by  the  want  of  power,  should  be  sur- 
mounted, there  is  another  still  in  the  way,  that  cannot  be. 
The  mere  possession  of  power  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
justify  its  exercise.  It  must  be,  in  addition,  shown  that,  in 
the  given  case,  it  can  be  rightfully  and  justly  exercised. 
Under  our  system,  the  first  inquiry  is :  Does  the  constitution 
authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power  ?  If  this  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  the  next  is  :   Can  it  be  rightfully  and  justly 
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exercised  under  the  circumstances  ?  And  it  is  not,  until 
this,  too,  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  exercising  it,  is  presented  for  consider- 
ation. 

Now,  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  the  Senators  from 
the  North  :  Can  you  rightly  and  justly  exclude  the  South 
from  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  monopolize  them 
for  yourselves,  even  if,  in  your  opinion,  you  should  have  the 
power  ?  It  is  this  question  I  wish  to  press  on  your  atten- 
tion with  all  due  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  North  and 
the  South  stand  in  the  relation  of  partners  in  a  common 
Union,  with  equal  dignity  and  equal  rights.  We  of  the 
South  have  contributed  our  full  share  of  funds,  and  shed  our 
full  share  of  blood  for  the  acquisition  of  our  territories.  Can 
you,  then,  on  any  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  deprive  us 
of  our  full  share  in  their  benefit  and  advantage  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  affirm  that  a  majority  of  the  partners  in  a  joint 
concern  have  the  right  to  monopolize  its  benefits  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  minority,  even  in  cases  where  they  have  con- 
tributed their  full  share  to  the  concern  ?  But,  to  present 
the  case  more  strongly  and  vividly,  I  shall  descend  from 
generals  to  particulars,  and  shall  begin  with  the  Oregon 
Territory.  Our  title  to  it  is  founded  first,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, mainly  on  our  purchase  of  Louisiana  ;  that  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Florida  treaty,  which  transferred  to  us  the  title 
also  of  Spain  ;  and  both  by  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  Capt.  Gray,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  entire  stream,  from  its  source  down  to  its  mouth,  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  cost  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  we  paid  Spain  five  millions  for  the 
Florida  treaty  ;  making  twenty  in  all.  This  large  sum  was 
advanced  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union  :  the  South, 
to  say  the  least,,  contributing  her  full  share.  The  discovery 
was  made,  it  is  true,  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  he 
sailed  under  the  flag  and  protection  of  the  Union,  and  of 
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course,  whatever  title  was  derived  from  his  discovery,  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Union.  The  exploration  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  We  are  now  about 
to  form  it  into  a  territory  ;  the  expense  of  governing  which, 
while  it  remains  so,  must  be  met  out  of  the  common  fund, 
and  towards  which  the  South  must  contribute  her  full  share. 
The  expense  will  not  be  small.  Already  there  is  an  Indian 
war  to  be  put  down,  and  a  regiment  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
protect  the  territory,  has  been  ordered  there.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  expense  may  go  we  know  not,  but  it  will,  not  im- 
probably, involve  millions  before  the  territory  becomes  a 
State.  I  now  ask.  Is  it  right,  is  it  just — after  having  contrib- 
uted our  full  share  for  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  with 
the  liability  of  contributing,  in  addition,  our  full  share  of 
the  expense  for  its  government — that  we  should  be  shut  out 
of  the  territory,  and  be  excluded  from  participating  in  its 
benefits  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  such  conduct  in  the 
case  of  individuals  '^  And  can  that  be  right  and  just  in 
Government,  which  every  right-minded  man  would  cry  out 
to  be  base  and  dishonest  in  private  life  .?  If  it  would  be  so 
pronounced  in  a  partnership  of  thirty  individuals,  how  can 
it  be  pronounced  otherwise  in  one  of  thirty  States .? 

The  case  of  our  recently  acquired  territory  from  Mexico 
is,  if  possible,  more  marked.  The  events  connected  with  the 
acquisition  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  long  narrative. 
It  was  won  by  arms,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  men  and  money. 
The  South,  in  the  contest,  performed  her  full  share  of  mili- 
tary duty,  and  earned  a  full  share  of  military  honor ;  has 
poured  out  her  full  share  of  blood  freely,  and  has  and  will 
bear  a  full  share  of  the  expense  ;  has  evinced  a  full  share  of 
skill  and  bravery,  and  if  I  were  to  say  even  more  than  her 
full  share  of  both,  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  be 
attributed,  however,  to  no  superiority  in  either  respect,  but 
to  accidental  circumstances,  which  gave  both  its  officers  and 
soldiers  more  favorable  opportunities  for  their  display.     All 
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have  done  their  duty  nobly,  and  high  courage  and  gallantry 
are  but  common  attributes  of  our  people.  Would  it  be  right 
and  just  to  close  a  territory  thus  won  against  the  South,  and 
leave  it  open  exclusively  to  the  North  ?  Would  it  deserve 
the  name  of  free  soil,  if  one  half  of  the  Union  should  be  ex- 
cluded and  the  other  half  should  monopolize  it,  when  it  was 
won  by  the  joint  expense  and  joint  efforts  of  all  ?  Is  the 
great  law  to  be  reversed — that  which  is  won  by  all  should 
be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  ?  These  are  questions  which  ad- 
dress themselves  more  to  the  heart  than  the  head.  Feeble 
must  be  the  intellect  which  does  not  see  what  is  right  and 
just,  and  bad  must  be  the  heart,  unless  unconsciously  under 
the  control  of  deep  and  abiding  prejudice,  which  hesitates  in 
pronouncing  on  which  side  they  are  to  be  found.  Now,  I 
put  the  question  to  the  Senators  from  the  North  :  What  are 
you  prepared  to  do  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  prostrate  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  equity  and  justice,  to  exclude  the  South  from  the 
territories  and  monopolize  them  for  the  North  ?  If  so,  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Davis),  and  if  that  should  fail,  vote  against  strik- 
ing out  the  12th  section.  We  shall  then  know  what  tc) 
expect.  If  not,  place  us  on  some  ground  where  we  can  stand 
as  equals  in  rights  and  dignity,  and  where  we  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  what  has  been  acquired  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, and  won  by  common  skill  and  gallantry.  All  we 
demand  is  to  stand  on  the  same  level  with  yourselves,  and 
to  participate  equally  in  what  belongs  to  all.  Less  we  can- 
not take. 

I  turn  now  to  my  friends  of  the  South,  and  ask  :  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do  ?  If  neither  the  barriers  of  the  con- 
stitution nor  the  high  sense  of  right  and  justice  should  prove 
sufficient  to  protect  you,  are  you  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
a  state  of  acknowledged  inferiority  ;  to  be  stripped  of  your 
dignity  of  equals  among  equals,  and  be  deprived  of  your 
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equality  of  rights  in  this  federal  partnership  of  States  ?  If 
so,  you  are  wofuUy  degenerated  from  your  sires,  and  will 
well  deserve  to  change  condition  with  your  slaves  ; — but  if 
not,  prepare  to  meet  the  issue.  The  time  is  at  hand,  if  the 
question  should  not  be  speedily  settled,  when  the  South 
must  rise  up,  and  bravely  defend  herself,  or  sink  down  into 
base  and  acknowledged  inferiority  ;  and  it  is  because  I  clearly 
perceive  that  this  period  is  favorable  for  settling  it,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  settled,  that  I  am  in  lavor  of  pressing  the  ques- 
tion now  to  a  decision — not  because  I  have  any  desire  what- 
ever to  embarrass  either  party  in  reference  to  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  At  no  other  period  could  the  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  is  divided  be  made  to  see  and 
feel  80  clearly  and  intensely  the  embarrassment  and  danger 
caused  by  the  question.  Indeed,  they  must  be  blind  not  to 
perceive  that  there  is  a  power  in  action  that  must  burst 
asunder  the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  strong  as  they  are, 
unless  it  should  be  speedily  settled.  Now  is  the  time,  if 
ever.  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  North,  and  mark  what  is  going 
on  there  ;  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  events  for  the  last  three 
years  in  reference  to  this  the  most  vital  of  all  questions,  and 
you  must  see  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question,  How  can  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  ?  It  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  finally  and  per- 
manently adjusted  but  one  way, — and  that  is  on  the  high 
principles  of  justice  and  the  constitution.  Fear  not  to  leave 
it  to  them.  The  less  you  do  the  Ixjtter.  If  the  North  and 
South  cannot  stand  together  on  their  broad  and  solid  foun- 
diition,  there  is  none  other  on  which  they  can.  If  the  obli- 
gations of  the  constitution  and  justice  be  too  feeble  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  North,  how  can  the  South  exi)ect 
that  she  will  regard  the  far  more  feeble  obligations  of  an  act 
of  Congress  ?  Nor  should  the  North  fear  that,  by  leaving 
it  where  justice  and  the  constitution  leave  it,  she  would  be 
excluded  from  her  full  share  of  the  territories.     In  my  opin- 
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ion,  if  it  be  left  there,  climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances 
would  fix  the  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  States  in  about  36°  30'.  It  may  zigzag  a  little,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances — sometimes  passing  to 
the  north,  and  at  others  passing  to  the  south  of  it  ;  but  that 
would  matter  little,  and  would  bs  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  tend  less  to  alienation  between  the  two  great  sections, 
than  a  rigid,  straight,  artificial  line,  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

And  here,  let  me  say  to  Senators  from  the  North  ; — you 
make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  portion  which 
might  fall  to  the  south  of  whatever  line  might  be  drawn,  if 
left  to  soil,  and  climate,  and  circumstances  to  determine, 
would  be  closed  to  the  white  labor  of  the  North,  because  it 
could  not  mingle  with  slave  labor  without  degradation.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  and  other  descriptions  of  labor  are  more 
respected  than  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  two 
descriptions  of  employment — that  of  menial  and  body  serv- 
ants. No  Southern  man — not  the  poorest  or  the  lowest — 
will,  under  any  circumstance,  submit  to  perform  either  of 
them.  He  has  too  much  pride  for  that,  and  I  rejoice  that 
he  has.  They  are  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  a  freeman.  But 
the  man  who  would  spurn  them  feels  not  the  least  degrada- 
tion to  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  slave  ;  or  to  be 
employed  to  work  with  them  in  the  same  field  or  in  any 
mechanical  operation  ;  and,  when  so  employed,  they  claim 
the  right — and  are  admitted,  in  the  country  portion  of  the 
South — of  sitting  at  the  table  of  their  employers.  Can  as 
much,  on  the  score  of  equality,  be  said  of  the  North.  With 
us  the  two  great  divisions  of  society  are  not  the  rich  and 
poor,  but  white  and  black  ;  and  all  the  former,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,'  belong  to  the  upper  class,  and  are  respected 
and  treated  as  equals,  if  honest  and  industrious  ;  and  hence 
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have  a  position  and  pride  of  character  of  which  neither 
IX)verty  nor  misfortune  can  deprive  them. 

But  1  go  further,  and  liold  that  justice  and  the  constitu 
tion  are  the  easiest  and  safest  guard  on  which  the  question 
can  be  settled,  regarded  in  reference  to  part3^  It  may  be 
settled  on  that  ground  simply  by  non-action — by  leaving  the 
territories  free  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  all  the  world, 
80  long  as  they  continue  so, — and  when  they  become  States, 
to  adopt  whatever  constitution  they  please,  with  the  single 
restriction,  to  be  republican,  in  order  to  their  admission  into 
the  Union.  If  a  party  cannot  safely  take  this  broad  and 
solid  position  and  successfully  maintain  it,  what  other  can  it 
take  and  maintain  ?  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself  by  an 
appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  the  constitution, 
and  self-government,  to  what  other,  sufficiently  strong  to 
uphold  them  in  public  opinion,  can  they  appeal  ?  I  greatly 
mistake  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  if  such 
an  appeal  would  not  prove  successful,  if  either  party  should 
have  the  magnanimity  to  step  forward,  and  boldly  make  it.  It 
would,  in  my  oj)inion,  be  received  with  shouts  of  approbation 
by  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  in  every  quarter.  There  is 
a  deep  feeling  pervading  the  country  that  the  Union  and  our 
political  institutions  are  in  danger,  which  such  a  course 
would  dispel,  and  spread  joy  over  the  land. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  step,  and  bring  about  a 
result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  have  believed,  from  the 
beginning,  that  this  was  the  only  question  sufficiently  potent 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  subvert  our  system  of  goyem- 
ment  ;  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  met  and  settled,  the  safer 
and  better  for  all.  I  have  never  doubted  but  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point,  its  settlement 
would  become  impossible,  and  am  under  deep  conviction  that 
it  is  now  rapidly  approaching  it, — and  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
averted,  it  must  be  done  speedily.  In  uttering  these 
opinions  I  look  to  the  whole.     If  I  speak  earnestly,  it  is  to 
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save  and  protect  all.  As  deep  as  is  the  stake  of  the  South 
in  the  Union  and  our  political  institutions,  it  is  not  deeper 
than  that  of  the  North.  We  shall  be  as  well  prepared  and 
as  capable  of  meeting  whatever  may  come,  as  you. 

Now,  let  me  say,  Senators,  if  our  Union  and  system  of 
government  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  we  to  share  the  fate 
of  so  many  great  people  who  have  gone  before  us,  the 
historian,  who,  in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events 
ending  in  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  first  chapter 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  lauded  as  it  and  its  authors  have 
been,  as  the  first  of  that  series  which  led  to  it.  His  next 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the 
next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether  there  will  be 
another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It  will  depend  on  what  we 
may  do. 

If  he  should  possess  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
be  disposed  to  look  to  more  remote  and  recondite  causes,  he 
will  trace  it  to  a  proposition  which  originated  in  a  hypothet- 
ical truism,  but  which,  as  now  expressed  and  now  under- 
stood, is  the  most  false  and  dangerous  of  all  political  errors. 
The  proposition  to  which  I  allude,  has  become  an  axiom  in 
the  minds  of  a  vast  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  repeated  daily  from  tongue  to  tongue,  as  an  established 
and  incontrovertible  truth  ;  it  is, — that  "  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal. "  I  am  not  afraid  to  attack  error,  however 
deeply  it  may  be  intrenched,  or  however  widely  extended, 
whenever  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
on  this  subject  and  occasion. 

Taking  the  proposition  literally  (it  is  in  that  sense  it  is 
understood),  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  begins 
with  "  all  men  are  born,"  which  is  utterly  untrue.  Men  are' 
not  born.  Infants  are  born.  They  grow  to  be  men.  And 
concludes  with  -asserting  that  they  are  born  *'free  and 
equal,"  which  is  not  less  false.  They  are  not  born  free. 
While  infants  they  are  incapable  of  freedom,  being  destitute 
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alike  of  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  freedom.  Besides,  they  are  necessarily  born 
subject  to  their  parents,  and  remain  so  among  all  i)eople, 
savage  and  civilized,  until  the  development  of  their  intellect 
and  physical  capacity  enables  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  grow  to  all  the  freedom  of  which  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  born  permits,  by  growing  to  be  men.  Nor 
is  it  less  false  that  they  are  born  "  equal."  They  are  not  so 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  regarded  ;  and  thus,  as  I 
have  asserted,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  prop- 
osition, as  expressed  and  generally  understood. 

If  we  trace  it  back,  we  shall  find  the  proposition 
differently  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
That  asserts  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  The  form 
of  expression,  though  less  dangerous,  is  not  less  erroneous. 
All  men  are  not  created.  According  to  the  Bible,  only 
two — a  man  and  a  woman — ever  were — and  of  these  one 
was  pronounced  subordinate  to  the  other.  All  others  have 
come  into  the  world  by  being  born,  and  in  no  sense,  as  1 
have  shown,  either  free  or  equal.  But  this  form  of  ex- 
pression being  less  striking  and  popular,  has  given  way  to 
the  present,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  document  put 
forth  on  so  great  an  occasion,  and  leading  to  such  important 
consequences,  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  fixed  itself 
deeply  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  inserted  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  without  any  necessity.  It  made  no 
necessiiry  part  of  our  justification  in  separating  from  the 
parent  country,  and  declaring  ourselves  independent.  Breach 
of  our  chartered  privileges,  and  lawless  encroachuieut  on  oui 
acknowledged  and  well-established  rights  by  the  parent  coun- 
try, were  the  real  causes, — and  of  themselves  sufficient, 
without  resorting  to  any  other,  to  justify  the  step,  ^or 
had  it  any  weight  in  constructing  the  governments  which 
were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  colonial.  They  were 
formed  of  the  old   materials   and   on   practical   and   well- 
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established  principles,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  from  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  the  country  from  which  we 
sprang. 

If  the  proposition  be  traced  still  further  back,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  adopted  from  certain  writers  on  govern- 
ment who  had  attained  much  celebrity  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  these  States,  and  with  those  writings  all  the 
prominent  actors  in  our  revolution  were  familiar.  Among 
these,  Locke  and  Sydney  were  prominent.  But  they  ex- 
pressed it  very  differently.  According  to  their  expression, 
"all  men  in  the  state  of  nature  were  free  and  equal.'' 
From  this  the  others  were  derived ;  and  it  was  this  to  which 
I  referred  when  I  called  it  a  hypothetical  truism  ; — to 
understand  why,  will  require  some  explanation. 

Man,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  may  be  regarded  in' 
three  different  states  :  in  a  state  of  individuality ;  that  is, 
living  by  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  species.  In  the 
social ;  that  is,  living  in  society,  associated  with  others  of 
his  species.  And  in  the  political ;  that  is,  living  under 
government.  We  may  reason  as  to  what  would  be  his 
rights  and  duties  in  either,  without  taking  into  consideration 
whether  he  could  exist  in  it  or  not.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the 
first,  the  very  supposition  that  he  lived  apart  and  separated 
from  all  others  would  make  him  free  and  equal.  No  one  in 
such  a  state  could  have  the  right  to  command  or  control 
another.  Every  man  would  be  his  own  master,  and  might 
do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  man 
cannot  exist  in  such  a  state ;  that  he  is  by  nature  social,  and 
that  society  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  proper  development 
of  all  his  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  his  race.  Such  being  the  case,  the  state  is  a 
purely  hypothetical  one  ;  and  when  we  say  all  men  are  free 
and  equal  in  it;  we  announce  a  mere  hypothetical  truism  ; 
that  is,  a  truism  resting  on  a  mere  supposed  state  that  can- 
not exist,  and  of  course  one  of  little  or  no  practical  value. 
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But  to  call  it  a  state  of  nature  was  a  great  misnomer, 
and  has  led  to  dangerous  errors  ;  for  that  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  state  of  nature  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  hie 
race  and  the  development  of  the  high  fiiculties,  mental  and 
moral,  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

Nor  is  the  social  state  of  itself  his  natural  state  ;  for 
society  can  no  more  exist  without  government,  in  one  form 
or  another,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  political, 
then,  which  includes  the  social,  that  is  his  natural  state. 
It  is  the  one  for  which  his  Creator  formed  him, — into  which 
he  is  impelled  irresistibly, — and  in  which  only  his  race  can 
exist  and  all  its  faculties  be  fully  developed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form 
of  government,  is  better  than  anarchy  ;  and  that  individual 
liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be  subordinate  to  whatever  power 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  society  against  anarchy  within 
or  destruction  without  ;  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
society  is  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty,  as  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals  ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
government  has  no  right  to  control  individual  liberty  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society. 
Such  is  the  boundary  which  separates  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject  in  the  political 
state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  natural  state  of  man — 
the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  is  born,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  quantum  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  equal  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily 
be  very  unequal  among  different  people,  according  to  their 
different  conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence  within, 
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and  clanger  from  without,  the  power  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  possess,  in  order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy 
and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  individual 
liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is  reached, — 
when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So, 
on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  the  more  perfectly  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  less  the  tendency  to  violence  and  disorder 
within,  and  danger  from  abroad, — the  power  necessary  for 
government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  individual  liberty 
greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  hold  that  they  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the 
noble  and  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment, combined  with  favorable  circumstances.  Instead, 
then,  of  liberty  and  equality  being  born  with  men, — instead 
of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions  being  equally 
entitled  to  them,  they  are  high  prizes  to  be  won,  and  are  in 
their  most  perfect  state,  not  only  the  highest  reward  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most  difficult  to  be 
won, — and  when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  preserved. 

They  have  been  made  vastly  more  so  by  the  dangerous 
error  I  have  attempted  to  expose, — that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal, — as  if  those  high  qualities  belonged  to  man 
without  effort  to  acquire  them,  and  to  all  equally  alike, 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The 
attempt  to  carry  into  practice  this,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  political  errors,  and  to  bestow  on  all — ^without  regard  to 
their  fitness  either  to  acquire  or  maintain  liberty — that 
unbounded  and  individual  liberty  supposed  to  belong  to  man 
in  the  hypothetical  and  misnamed  state  of  nature,  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  is 
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doing  more   at   present,  than   all  other   causes  combined.  ■ 

While  it  is  powerful  to  pull  down  governments,  it  is  still 
more  powerful  to  prevent  their  construction  on  proper  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  leading  cause  among  those  which  have 
placed  Europe  in  its  present  anarchical  condition,  and  which 
mainly  stands  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  good  govern- 
ments in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  overthrown, — 
threatening  thereby  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most  advanced 
in  progress  and  civilization  with  hopeless  anarchy, — to  be 
followed  by  military  despotism.  Nor  are  we  exempt  from 
its  disorganizing  efiects.  We  now  begin  to  experience  the 
danger  of  admitting  so  great  an  error  to  have  a  place  in  the 
declaration  of  our  independence.  For  a  long  time  it  lay 
dormant  ;  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  began  to  germinate, 
and  produce  its  poisonous  fruits.  It  had  strong  hold  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  that  document,  which 
caused  him  to  take  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  subordinate 
relation  of  the  black  to  the  white  race  in  the  South  ;  and  to 
hold,  in  consequence,  that  the  latter,  though  utterly  unqual-  J 

ified  to  possess  liberty,  were  as  fully  entitled  to  both  liberty  « 

and  equality  as  the  former  ;  and  that  to  deprive  them  of  it 
was  unjust  and  immoral.  To  this  error,  his  proposition  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  traced, — and  to  that  the  ordinance  of  1787, — and 
through  it  the  deep  and  dangerous  agitation  which  now 
threatens  to  ingulf,  and  will  certainly  ingulf,  if  not  speedily 
settled,  our  political  institutions,  and  involve  the  country  in 
countless  woes. 
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On  the  Amendment  offered  to  the  Bill  from  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  establishing  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and  proposing  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August  12th, 
1849. 

I  SHALL  vote  against  this  amendment — but  for  reasons 
very  different  from  those  assigned  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Webster).  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  I  regard  it  as  ambiguous.  In  proposing 
to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  South  to  the  portions  of  New-Mexico  and  California 
south  of  latitude  36°  30',  while  it  surrenders  to  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  the  North  all  that  lies  north  of  it.  Whether 
it  gives  us  any  security  or  not  to  the  portion  lying  south,  is 
left  entirely  to  construction.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  may  vote  for  it  on  the  construction  that 
it  surrenders  to  the  North  all  lying  north  of  the  line,  and 
leaves  open  to  contest  all  south  of  it ;  while  on  the  opposite 
construction,  that  it  secures  by  implication  the  rights  of  the 
South  to  all  lying  south  of  the  line,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
that  proviso  may  vote  for  it.  As  to  myself,  I  am  for  plain 
dealing  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  this,  in  reference 
to  which  we  have  already  experienced  so  much  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  North ;  and  cannot  therefore  vote  for  any 
measure  susceptible  of  such  opposite  constructions.  It  is 
time  that  all  aqabiguity  should  cease  on  this  question,  and 
that  every  portion  of  the  Union  should  distinctly  understand 
what  to  expect  in  reference  to  it.     Should  this  amendment 
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be  adopted,  it  is  certain,  one  side  or  the  other  will  be  de- 
ceived ;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  which  it  will  be. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  established  rule,  that  where  the 
stronger  party  refuses  to  be  explicit,  as  in  this  case,  the 
weaker,  if  it  yields  its  assent,  will  in  the  end  be  deceived 
and  defrauded. 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  vote  against  this  amendment 
for  another  reason  not  less  conclusive  with  me.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  and  others  who  act 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  oppose  it,  because  they  are 
resolved  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  without 
amendment  or  modification,  in  order  to  assert  the  absolute 
and  unconditional  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  and 
thereby  to  establish  a  precedent  in  this  case,  to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  other  territories  of  the  United  States  now  pos- 
sessed or  hereafter  to  be  acquired.  It  is  that,  and  not  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  Oregon,  where  they  well  know 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  introduction,  which  makes  them 
80  unyielding  and  intent  on  passing  this  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House  ;  but  they  cannot  be  more  intent  on  asserting  the 
power  than  I  am  against  its  assertion,  and  in  maintaining 
our  rights  and  equality  in  reference  to  all  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  yield  an  inch, 
nor  give  a  vote  which  can  by  implication  be  construed  to 
surrender  our  full  right  and  equality  as  members  of  the 
Union.  The  North  cannot  have  a  deeper  interest  in  assert- 
ing absolute  power  over  the  territories,  than  the  South  has 
in  resisting  it.  If  it  be  important  to  her,  as  the  means  of 
extending  her  power  and  ascendency  over  this  Government, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  the  South  to  resist  it, — not  only  as 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  equality, 
but  her  safety  itself  Thus  thinking,  I  can  neither  vote  for 
the  amendment,  nor  the  bill  with  the  amendment,  if  it  should 
be  adopted. 

I  go  further.     I  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  even  w^ith  the 
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amendment  proposed,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Underwood),  as  effectually  as  that 
would  protect  us  in  the  portion  of  New-Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia lying  south  of  36°  30'.  I  would  not,  because  it  might  be 
construed  to  admit  by  implication  the  absolute  power  over 
the  territories  for  which  the  North  is  so  strenuously  and  ob- 
stinately contending.  But,  although  I  would  not  vote  for 
it,  I  would  acquiesce  should  the  proposition  come  from  the 
North — provided  it  should  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  harmony, 
and  should  receive  her  support ;  in  the  same  way  that  we 
acquiesced  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  from  the  same 
motive — a  cherished  regard  for  the  Union.  But  while  I 
would  acquiesce  in  a  compromise  thus  offered  and  supported, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  course  more  humiliating  and  dangerous_> 
than  for  the  South — the  feebler  party — to  propose  such  a 
compromise,  or  to  adopt  it  by  her  votes,  united  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  votes  of  the  North,  against  the  votes  and  the 
bold  and  arrogant  claims  of  the  rest  to  the  absolute  power  to 
exclude  us  at  pleasure  from  all  the  territories.  Instead  of  a 
compromise,  it  would  be  a  surrender  on  our  part,  with  a  pis- 
tol at  the  breast.  Its  impolicy  would  not  be  less  than  its 
infamy ;  for  what  possible  assurance  would  there  be,  that 
such  a  compromise  would  be  respected  ?  The  evidence  it 
would  afford  of  our  want  of  spirit  would  but  tend  to  unite  and 
animate  the  North.  In  a  short  time,  the  few  who  voted  with 
us  from  that  section,  would  be  discarded,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  others  hostile  to  us  would 
take  their  place  ;  w^hen  the  united  North  would  regard  our 
proposition  and  vote  as  a  surrender  of  the  power,  and  treat 
with  merited  scorn  our  humiliating  and  base  surrender. 

Having  now  announced  the  course  I  intend  to  take  in 
reference  to  this  amendment  and  bill,  I  propose,  before  I 
conclude,  to  avail  myself  of  this,  as  a  fit  occasion  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of  this  question,  and 
in  what  it  must  end,  unless  it  should  be  speedily  and  effectu- 
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ally  arrested.  In  executing  what  I  propose,  I  deem  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  my  constituents  and  the  country  to  be  perfectly 
explicit  and  unreserved  in  my  remarks.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  and  the  laws  by  which  its  progress  is 
governed,  and  the  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived,  is  the  first 
and  indispensable  step  preparatory  to  applying  a  remedy. 

There  are  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  our 
natural  bodies,  that  never  will  stop  of  themselves.  Aboli- 
tion is  one  of  them.  If  left  to  itself,  it  will  pass  through  all 
its  stages,  from  the  first  agitation,  until  it  ends  in  emanci- 
pation and  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  The  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  connected  with 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show. 

If  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
belief  of  not  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North,  that 
slavery  is  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  in  view, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  belief.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  conviction  is 
deep  and  sincere  with  not  a  few.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the 
belief  is  of  recent  origin.  There  was  a  period,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  when  it  did  not  exist — when  the  Northern  States 
were  slaveholding  communities,  and  extensively  and  profita- 
bly engaged  in  importing  slaves  into  the  South.  It  would 
be  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  causes 
which  have  led,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  so  great  a  change  ;  but 
I  forbear  the  attempt,  because  it  would  give  a  greater  range 
than  I  propose  to  my  remarks.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  state, 
that  an  increased  attachment  and  devotion  to  liberty  cannot 
be  enumerated  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard 
of  liberty,  instead  of  being  raised,  has  been  greatly  lowered, 
with  the  progress  of  abolitionism.  Before  it  took  its  rise,  no 
people  were  regarded  as  free,  who  did  not  live  under  consti- 
tutional governments.     With  us  the  standard  was  so  high, 
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that  we  regarded  no  people  as  free  who  did  not  live  under 
popular,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  Republican  Governments. 
Even  within  my  recollection,  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
whether  the  English  people  were  free,  as  they  were  governed 
in  part  by  a  king  and  an  aristocracy.  But  now  every  people 
are  called  free,  however  despotic  the  government.  Even  if 
conquered  and  subject  to  the  unlimited  control  of  a  for- 
eign government,  they  are  regarded,  not  as  slaves,  but  free. 
Indeed,  serfs  are  scarcely  regarded  as  slaves,  and  have  little 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  abolitionists.  The  term  slave  is  now 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  African  slavery,  as  it  exists 
on  this  continent  and  its  islands ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  form 
that  it  excites  the  sympathy,  or  claims  the  attention  of  abo- 
litionists. In  none  other  do  they  regard  it  as  sinful,  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  acts.  In  their  eyes,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  or  any  other  article  made  by  the  conquered  and  en- 
slaved Hindoos  or  serfs  of  Russia,  is  free  made, — and  that 
only  made  by  enslaved  Africans  on  this  continent  or  its 
islands,  is  slave  made.  To  so  low  a  standard  has  freedom  or 
liberty  sunk  ;  and  yet  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  claim 
to  be  its  exclusive  friends,  and  in  their  delusion,  regard  all 
other  forms  of  slavery  as  innocent,  except  that  in  which  it 
exists  with  us  !  To  abolish  African  slavery  in  that  form,  is 
to  extinguish  slavery,  according  to  their  conception,  every 
where,  and  introduce  universal  liberty  ! 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  with  this  impression,  there 
should  spring  up  a  strong  fanatical  feehng  in  the  North  in 
favor  of  abolition,  which  needs  nothing  but  some  exciting 
cause  to  rouse  it  into  action.  The  abolition  of  African  sla- 
very in  its  old  form  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  long  and  violent  agitation  which  preceded  it,  did  much 
to  arouse  this  feeling  at  the  North,  and  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  sinful.  But  something  more  was  necessary 
to  excite  it  into  action, — and  that  was,  a  belief,  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  thought  it  sinful,  that  they  were  responsible  for 
its  continuance. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  such  a  belief  was  cre- 
ated, except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  early  stages 
of  this  Government,  while  it  was  yet  called,  and  regarded  to 
be,  a  federal  Government,  slavery  was  believed  to  be  a  local 
institution,  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  several  States.  So  long  as  this  impression  re- 
mained, little  or  no  responsibility  was  felt  on  the  part  of  any 
portion  of  the  North,  for  its  continuance.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Government,  and 
its  tendency  to  consolidation, — when  it  became  usual  to  call 
the  people  of  these  States  a  nation,  and  this  Government 
national,  the  States  came  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  North,  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  coun- 
ties do  to  the  States  ;  and  as  much  under  the  control  of  this 
Government,  as  the  counties  are  under  that  of  their  repre- 
sentative State  Governments.  The  increase  of  this  beHef  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  North  who  considered  it  so.  At  this  stage  it 
was  strengthened  into  conviction  by  the  proclamation  of 
General  Jackson  and  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  him  to 
employ  the  entire  force  of  the  Union  against  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Carolina.  Both  were  based  on  the 
assumption,  that  this  Government  had  the  unlimited  right, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  States,  on  all  questions 
in  which  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  and  those  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people, 
might  be  involved, — an  assumption  which,  in  fact,  confers 
on  this  Government  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the 
States  and  all  their  institutions,  and  makes  it  in  practice  a 
consolidated  Government. 

Such  assumption  could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
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rousing  into  action  the  heretofore  dormant  feeling  of  aboli- 
tionism ;  and  it  was  accordingly  roused  into  action  for  the 
first  time  in  1835,  two  years  thereafter.  It  commenced 
with  a  simultaneous  and  wide-spread  circulation  of  incen- 
diary publications  all  over  the  South,  and  has  continued  in- 
creasing ever  since,  without  the  least  indication  of  abate- 
ment. 

Having  traced  abolitionism  to  its  source,  and  explained 
the  cause  which  roused  it  into  action,  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
explain  the  cause  why  the  agitation  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  increased  violence,  without  any  symptom  of 
abatement. 

The  cause  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
that  in  which  it  has  been  shown  to  originate.  Fanaticism, 
from  its  nature,  breaks  out  into  violent  movements,  and  soon 
exhausts  itself  by  its  extravagance  and  folly,  unless  it  comes 
to  be  combined  with  some  more  steady  and  permanent  cause 
of  action.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  fanat- 
ics, as  a  class,  have  far  more  zeal  than  intellect, — and  are 
fanatics  only  because  they  have.  There  can  be  no  fanati- 
cism, but  where  there  is  more  passion  than  reason  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  nature  of  things,  movements  originating  in  it 
run  down  in  a  short  time  by  their  folly  and  extravagance. 
This  instance  would  have  formed  no  exception.  The  fanat- 
ics with  whom  the  agitation  commenced  were  of  no  stand- 
ing or  weight,  while  they  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ardent 
zeal  and  the  feeble  intellect  belonging  to  that  description 
of  persons.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  agitation  would  long- 
since  have  ceased. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  continuance  of  its  increase 
without  the  least  tendency  to  abatement,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  interest  the  North  has  in  abolishing  slavery.  Her 
interest  is  the  very  reverse.  It  has  often  been  assigned,  as 
a  reason  for  abolishing  it,  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  South,  and  that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  its  relative  pov- 
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erty  compared  with  the  North.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one 
can  have  the  assurance  to  assert  that  slavery  with  us  has 
been,  or  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North.  If  the 
South  docs  not  profit  by  it,  the  North  beyond  question  has, 
and  is  profiting  by  it,  and  that  to  a  vast  extent.  Strike 
out  the  product  of  slave  labor, — the  great  staples  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
commerce,  the  shipping,  the  navigation,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  North,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  ^ 
What  would  become  of  her  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  her  vast  tonnage  and  shipping,  crowding 
every  harbor  and  afloat  on  every  sea  .? 

But,  if  the  cause  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  aboli- 
tion agitation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  fanaticism, 
in  which  it  originated,  nor  the  interest  of  the  North,  where 
is  it  to  be  found,  except  in  its  connection  with  the  party 
movements  of  the  day,  for  which  our  political  institutions 
afford  such  remarkable  facilities  ?  To  realize  the  extent  of 
these  facilities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  system  of 
government  throughout,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  based  on 
elections  ;  that  the  distribution  of  all  the  honors,  and  vast 
patronage  of  both,  depends  on  them ;  and  that  the  people 
every  where  are  divided  into  two  parties,  nearly  equally 
divided  in  most  of  the  States,  and  are  ever  engaged  in  ardent 
struggles  to  obtain,  or  retain,  a  majority,  and  thereby  the 
control  of  Government,  and  with  it  the  distribution  of  its 
honors  and  emoluments.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  if  a  party,  held  together  by  some  cohesive 
force  stronger  than  the  ties  which  hold  together  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  should  spring  up,  each  of  the  two,  in  their 
ardent  struggle  for  the  mastery,  would  court  it,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  obtain  its  support,  profess  a  regard  and  attachment 
to  its  cause.  Such  is  the  abolition  party,  or,  at  least,  such 
was  it  in  its  origin.  In  their  fanatical  zeal,  they  believed  sla- 
very to  be  sinful ;  and  that,  in  their  efforts  to  put  it  down, 
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they  were  serving  the  cause  both  of  God  and  man.  Now  if 
we  add,  that  at  the  North,  where  it  originated,  the  two 
political  parties  are  usually  more  equally  divided,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  still  more  ardent  than  at  the  South  ; 
not  only  because  their  own  local  patronage  is  generally  larger, 
and  that  they  are,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  recipients  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  because 
the  tendency  to  conflict  between  the  democratical  and  aris- 
tocratical  elements  of  society  is  far  stronger  there  than  at 
the  South.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  prevent  abolitionism  from  connecting  and  combining  its 
movements  with  the  party  movements  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Union.  Each  party  there,  and  especially  the  weaker  for  the 
time,  would  be  sure  to  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  abolitionists  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  countenance,  favor,  and  support  them 
and  their  movements,  however  averse  in  reality  they  might  be 
to  them,  or  however  mischievous  they  might  regard  their 
movements.  They  thus  became  the  object  of  courtship  by 
both  parties,  and  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  they  should 
increase  in  number  and  influence  under  the  joint  patronage 
of  the  two,  until  their  weight  became  so  considerable,  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  either  in  several 
of  the  Northern  States.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  sensi- 
bly felt  in  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President — 
the  common  centre  of  the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties 
throughout  the  Union.  This  influence  extended  to  elections 
even  with  us,  and  thereby  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  abolition  in  the  North  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
divided,  distracted,  and  debased  the  South. 

It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  I  have  in  view,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  investigation  to  show  how  this  has  been 
eft'ected.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties soon  perceived  that  this  new  element,  which  had  infused 
itself  into  the  political  movements  of  the  North,  had  a  strong 
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tendency  to  separate  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of 
the  respective  parties,  and  that,  to  preserve  their  unity,  it 
was  indispensable  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  counteract 
it.  Each  perceived  that  its  success  over  the  other  in  the 
Presidential  election,  and  of  course,  to  obtain  or  retain  the 
power  to  distribute  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment among  themselves,  depended  on  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  leaders  of  the  parties,  both  at  the  South  and  North, 
including  their  respective  organs,  adopted  the  policy  of  ob- 
serving silence,  and  of  keeping  out  of  sight,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  movements  and  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
countenance  and  support  they  received  from  their  respective 
parties  at  the  North  ;  and  when  compelled  to  notice  any  act 
or  movement,  too  marked  to  be  passed  in  silence,  of  denoun- 
cing in  as  i'eeble  tones  as  possible, — and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  throwing  whatever  blame  they  attached  to  it,  on  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  of  excusing  their  own.  This  policy  has  been 
observed  with  such  success  by  the  party  leaders  and  organs, 
as  to  keep  the  people  of  the  South,  to  a  great  extent,  igno- 
rant of  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  actual 
progress  they  have  made  towards  accomplishing  their  object. 
It  has  done  more,  and  worse.  It  has  kept  the  South  divided, 
distracted,  and  engrossed  in  Presidential  struggles,  in  which 
she  has  comparatively  little  interest,  and  indifferent  to  that 
which  vitally  concerns  her  safety.  It  has  not  stopped  here, — 
it  has  so  blunted  her  feelings  as  to  render  her  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  greatest  insult  and  the  most  flagrant  aggres- 
sions on  her  rights  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  support  of 
the  abolitionists  and  their  movements  by  both  parties  at  the 
North  became  at  length  too  glaring  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed, instead  of  uniting  in  a  bold  and  manly  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  both,  the  leaders  and  organs  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
South  have  entered  into  a  pitiful  contest  to  prove  that  their 
respective  candidate  and  party  at  the  North  are  less  hostile 
to  us  than  are  their  opponents  ;  as  if  nothing  was  left  us, 
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but  to  choose  the  least  hostile  for  our  protector  !     Can  degra- 
dation go  further  ? 

Under  the  debasing  influence  of  this  policy,  both  parties 
at  the  South  have  permitted  their  Northern  associates  to 
court  the  abolitionists,  and  receive  their  votes  without  losing 
ours,  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
Is  it  then  wonderful  that  they  should  increase  in  strength 
and  influence,  while  we,  in  the  same  degree,  should  become 
weak  and  insignificant .?  Under  the  same  debasing  influ- 
ence, we  have  yielded  step  by  step  ;  made  concession  after 
concession  ;  permitted  aggression  after  aggression,  and  sub- 
mitted to  insult  after  insult,  until  the  North  has  lost  all  re- 
spect for  us,  and  come  to  believe  that  we  cannot  be  kicked 
into  resistance.  That  such  has  been  the  consequence,  I  ap- 
peal for  proof  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  abolition,  from 
its  Srst  outbreak  in  1835,  to  this  time.  The  whole  consists 
of  concessions  on  our  part,  and  aggressions  on  theirs  ;  con- 
cessions made,  and  aggressions  submitted  to,  by  both  parties 
at  the  South,  in  order  to  preserve  their  connection  with  their 
respective  parties  at  the  North, — and  each  followed  by  an 
increase  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  abolitionists,  and  de- 
crease on  that  of  ours,  until  they  have  attained  sufficient 
power  and  influence  to  form  a  political  party  of  their  own, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  electing  their  Presidential  candidate, 
and  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  not 
now,  in  a  few  years.  Nor  will  they  be  deceived,  if  things  be 
permitted  to  progress  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  If  we 
continue  to  pursue  the  same  policy  we  have  thus  far,  the 
same  causes  which  have  raised  them  to  their  present  height, 
and  sunk  us  to  our  present  depression,  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  increased  energy,  until  we  shall  cease  to  have  the 
spirit  and  power  to  resist,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  submit 
without  effbrt,-r-when  emancipation,  the  great  object  of  agi- 
tation, will  be  consummated.     Nothing  short  of  some  effi- 
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cient  remedy,  speedily  applied,  can  prevent  the  catastrophe — 
to  80  dangerous  a  stage  has  the  disease  already  reached. 

The  first  step  towards  applying  such  a  remedy  is  to 
cease  to  look  for  it  to  the  old  party  associations  and  the 
Presidential  elections.  They  have  been  tried,  fully  tried, 
and  have  utterly  failed.  Instead  of  a  remedy,  they  have 
acted  as  the  wind  to  the  flame — increased  its  fury  and  ex- 
tended it  far  and  wide.  Without  them,  it  would  long  since 
have  ceased  of  itself — and  that  without  reaching  our  borders 
or  endangering  our  safety.  To  find  the  remedy,  we  must 
then  cease  to  look  to  them,  and  look  to  ourselves.  There  it 
may  be  found  ;  but  even  there,  only  in  our  union  and  fixed 
resolve  to  arrest  the  disease,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  We  have  still  the  power  to  protect  ourselves,  if  we 
have  not  lost  the  spirit  and  patriotism  to  put  it  forth.  We 
must  prove  by  our  acts,  that  we  still  have  the  blood  of  our 
})atriotic  and  heroic  ancestors  running  in  our  veins  ;  and  that 
our  long  submission  to  insult  and  aggressions  has  been 
caused,  not  from  a  want  of  spirit  to  defend  our  rights,  but 
from  a  regard  for  the  Union.  If  we  evince  by  our  acts  fixed 
determination  to  hold  no  political  connection  with  any  party 
at  the  North,  which  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the  guaranties 
of  the  constitution  in  our  favor,  and  respect  our  rights,  a 
host  of  true  and  faithful  allies  would  soon  rally  to  our  sup- 
port there  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  disease  has  already  made 
such  progress,  that  the  North  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Union 
on  the  altar  of  abolition.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  it  would  only  prove  the  imperious  necessity  of  looking 
to  ourselves,  and  ceasing  to  look  to  either  party  at  the  North 
for  the  protection  of  our  liberty  and  safety.  In  that  event, 
he  among  us  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  vSouth,  who  would  not 
spurn  old  political  party  associations,  when  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  union  among  ourselves. 

But  as  greatly  as  the  North  is  already  tainted  by  aboli- 
tionism, I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  so  yet,  as  to  be  ready 
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to  sacrifice  the  Union  for  its  sake.  That  it  has  made  rapid 
progress  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  certain.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  fact  need  be  furnished  than  what  is 
doing  at  this  time  at  Buffalo,  in  New- York,  where  there  is 
collected  a  numerous  assembly  from  every  portion  of  the 
North — consisting  of  abolitionists  of  every  shade  and  descrip- 
tion, combined  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men  of  in- 
fluence belonging  to  both  the  two  great  political  parties,  and 
under  the  lead  of  one  who  a  few  years  since  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  filled  the  highest  office 
in  the  Union.  The  avowed  motive  for  assembling,  is  to  form 
a  distinct  and  separate  political  party — sectional  in  its  ob- 
ject and  character — and  having  for  the  main  element  of  its 
union  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  South  from  all  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired.  For  this  purpose,  they  propose  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  at  the 
approaching  election,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  the  present 
election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  carrying  the 
next  succeeding  by  a  popular  vote.  And  who  can  tell,  if  ^ve 
permit  the  state  of  things,  that  has  raised  abolitionism  from 
its  humble  start  to  so  great  an  elevation,  to  be  continued, 
what  may  occur  in  the  next  four  years  ?  If,  under  its  influ- 
encCj  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength  already  to  aspire  to 
the  Presidency,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  success  at  the 
end  of  the  next  four  years,  if  its  operation  is  permitted  to  be 
continued  ?  Or  who  can  tell,  even  if  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  whether,  within  the  same  period,  alienation  and  hos- 
tility between  the  two  sections  may  not  be  so  increased  and 
the  South  so  divided,  distracted,  and  weakened,  that  it  will 
be  then  too  late  to  save  the  Union,  if  not,  also,  too  late  to 
save  ourselves  ?  Already  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
months  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  either  party  at  the  North.  Less  than  a  month  since, 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  territorial 
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question  on  the  compromise  of  the  constitution  itself,  with- 
out a  surrender  of  a  particle  of  constitutional  right  on  either 
side.  Since  then,  so  strong  has  been  the  demonstration  at 
the  North  against  that  or  any  other  adjustment,  or  even 
against  the  acceptance  of  any  concession  on  our  part  short 
of  a  formal  surrender  of  all  rights  under  the  constitution  to 
the  whole,  that  the  members  of  both  parties  from  that  sec- 
tion, united  almost  to  a  man  against  every  measure  which 
did  not  contain  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  right  in  Con- 
gress to  exclude  us  at  its  pleasure  from  all  the  territories. 
I  have  great  respect  and  sincere  feelings  of  kindness  for 
many  of  the  members  from  the  North  who  have  in  so  short 
a  period  changed  their  position,  and  voted  against  us.  It 
was  done,  no  doubt,  in  deference  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  wish  of  their  constituents,  and  not  from  any  change  of 
opinion  on  their  part ;  but  this  is  no  cause  of  consolation  to 
us,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  increase  our  reliance  on  them  here- 
after. It  only  proves  that  they  are  sounder  than  their  con- 
stituents, and  that  we  cannot  rely  on  them  when  their  opin- 
ion on  this  question  differs  from  theirs  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
looking  to  them,  or  their  professions,  or  promises,  we  must 
look  to  the  opinions  and  acts  of  those  they  represent. 

With  such  irresistible  evidence  before  us  of  the  great 
and  rapid  progress  of  abolitionism  without  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  abatement,  he  is  blind  who  does  not  see,  if  the 
state  of  things  which  has  caused  it  should  be  permitted  to 
continue,  that  it  will  speedily  be  too  late,  if  not  to  save  our- 
selves, to  save  the  Union.  It  is  clear,  beyond  dispute,  that 
a  gi*eat  majority  of  both  parties  at  the  North  are  resolved  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, — the  doctrine  of 
free  soil.  The  argument  is  exhausted,  and  the  decree  pro- 
nounced, never  to  be  reversed,  unless  by  the  united  and  fixed 
resolve  of  the  South,  that  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.    Congress  may,  indeed,  possibly  agree  to  extend  the 
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Missouri  Compromise  at  the  next  session  to  the  Pacific  ;  but 
if  it  should,  it  would  be,  not  on  the  ground  of  right,  but  as 
a  mere  matter  of  concession  and  grace  on  their  part — to  keep 
us  quiet — and  not,  as  heretofore,  to  adjust  disputed  claims 
by  compromise, — or  to  have  any  force  as  a  precedent  in  our 
favor,  in  case  of  any  future  acquisition  of  territory — even  if 
it  should  be  Cuba. 

But  suppose  in  this  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  line  should  put  at  rest  the  territorial  ques- 
tion, and  with  it  the  Wilmot  Proviso — which  no  one,  who 
knows  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  North  in  reference  to 
what  they  call  free  soil,  can  believe — that  would  not  stop 
abolitionism.  As  bad  as  the  Proviso  is,  it  is  not  the  worst 
or  most  dangerous  form  of  its  assaults  ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  arresting  it,  would  be  to  concentrate  and  give  increased 
vigor  to  its  attacks  ou  more  vulnerable  and  vital  points. 
Movements  have  already  been  made  in  the  other  House,  during 
the  session,  by  both  parties  of  the  North  towards  abolishing 
slavery  in  this  District — to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  in  time, 
by  like  movements  to  abolish  it  in  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  other  places  over  which  Congress  has  exclu- 
sive power  of  legislation.  The  same  argument  which  would 
apply  to  abolishing  it  in  this  District,  would  equally  apply 
to  all  such  places  ;  and  let  me  add,  the  same  argument  that 
would  establish  the  absolute  power  of  Congress  over  the  ter- 
ritories, would  establish,  with  almost  equal  force,  its  abso- 
lute power  over  this  District,  and  all  such  places.  And 
hence,  among  others,  the  reason  why  the  North  has  con- 
tended so  pertinaciously  and  obstinately  for  the  power  over 
the  territories.  Now,  when  it  is  added,  that  this  Dis- 
trict and  many  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  other 
places  of  the  same  description,  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  South,  and  'that  the  North  holds  almost  unanimously, 
that  slavery  can  only  exist  where  it  is  established  positively 
by  law, — and  that  the  moment  a  slave  puts  his  foot  where  it 
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is  not  so  established,  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave, — who  can  doubt 
but  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  them  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  us  than  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all 
the  territories  ?  It  would  open  every  where,  throughout  the 
entire  South,  asylums  to  receive  our  fugitive  slaves,  who  would, 
as  soon  as  they  entered,  cease  to  be  so.  How  long  could  slavery 
continue  in  the  other  portions  of  the  South  under  such  a  state 
of  things  ?  And  what  would  we  gain  by  turning  the  attacks  of 
the  North  from  the  territories  to  these  more  vulnerable  points  ? 
But  these  are  not  the  only  vulnerable  points.  There  are 
others  not  much,  if  any  less  vital.  It  is  not  only  through 
Congress,  but  also  through  the  legislation  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  acts  of  their  public  functionaries,  that  we 
have  been  assailed.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  strong 
objections  which  the  South  had  to  entering  into  a  more  inti- 
mate union  with  the  North,  was  the  danger  to  which  we 
would  be  thereby  exposed  in  reference  to  our  slaves.  To 
guard  against  it,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the  constitution,  the 
Northern  States  entered  into  a  solemn  guaranty,  to  deliver 
up  fugitive  slaves  on  the  demand  of  their  owners.  Instead 
of  complying  with  this  solemn  stipulation,  by  passing  laws 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  their 
public  functionaries  and  citizens  to  co-operate  in  seizing  and 
delivering  them  up,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  Northern  State  that  has  not  passed  laws, 
which,  in  effect,  have  annulled  the  stipulation.  They,  in- 
deed, have  practically  expunged  it  from  the  constitution. 
And  we  on  our  part  have  permitted  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  our  rights  under  it  to  be  perpetrated 
without  effort  to  resist,  rather  than  party  associations  should 
be  disturbed.  They  have  gone  further.  They  have  permit- 
ted societies  to  be  organized,  not  only  to  assault  and  disturb 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  but  to  seduce  them 
from  their  masters,  and  pass  them  secretly  and  rapidly  into 
Canada,  and  there  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  recov- 
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ery,  and  the  stipulations  of  the  constitution.  Such  outrages 
would,  between  independent  States,  be  sufficient  cause  to 
justify  war  ;  and  will,  if  we  permit  them  to  be  continued, 
end  in  abolitionism,  by  rendering  slave  property  worthless, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  other  measure 
of  aggression. 

There  still  remains  another  mode  of  attack,  that  of  itself, 
if  permitted  to  go  on,  will  be  followed  by  the  same  result. 
I  allude  to  the  continual  and  incessant  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  It  is  of  itself  a  great  and 
dangerous  outrage  on  our  acknowledged  rights  and  property. 
No  one  doubts  but  we  have  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  and  all 
admit  that  neither  this  Government,  nor  any  State  govern- 
ment, has  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  But,  if  we  have  the  right  to  hold  them  as  prop- 
erty, we  have  also  the  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  quiet ; 
and  all  attempts  to  disturb  or  question  our  right,  with  the 
view  to  its  subversion,  are  direct  and  dangerous  outrages. 
If  permitted  to  continue,  the  incessant  agitation  and  denun- 
ciation of  ourselves,  and  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
two  races  with  us,  which  has  so  long  been  carried  on  through 
Congress,  the  press,  and  every  other  way,  must,  in  the  end, 
destroy  that  relation.  It  would  not  only  dispirit  and  debase 
us,  but  create  hopes  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  our 
slaves  incompatible  with  their  position  and  relation  to  us. 

It  is,  then,  manifest  that  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  even  if  it  should  put  at  rest 
the  Proviso,  would  not  stop  abolitionism,  or  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  its  end.  Its  agitation  and  attacks  would  still 
continue  directed  against  points  at  least  as  vulnerable,  and 
some  of  them  of  a  description  beyond  the  power  of  the 
federal  Government  to  interfere  in  order  to  arrest,  even  if 
disposed  to  do  so,'  of  which  however  there  is  no  probability. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abo- 
lition agitation  will  never  stop  of  itself,  nor  ever  will  be 
VOL.  IV. — 34 
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stopped  through  the  Presidential  election,  or  the  action  of 
this  Government ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  united  and 
fixed  determination  of  the  South  to  maintain  her  rights  at 
every  hazard,  can  stop  it.  Without  this,  the  end  must  be 
emancipation  in  the  worst  possible  form  ;  far  worse  than  if 
done  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  adopt  it  at  the  bidding  of  a  dominant  section,  whose  in- 
terest and  sympathy  for  them,  and  hostility  to  us,  would 
combine  to  reverse  the  present  relation  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South,  by  raising  the  inferior  to  be  the  favored 
and  superior,  and  sinking  the  superior  to  be  the  inferior  and 
despised. 

I  have  now  freely  and  explicitly  expressed  my  convic- 
tion of  what  must  be  the  result,  if  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue ;  and,  also,  how  only  that  result  can  be  prevented. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  only  performed  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
solemn  duty,  not  only  to  my  own  constituents  and  the  sec- 
tion where  Providence  has  cast  my  lot,  but  to  the  whole 
Union.  My  conviction  is  strong,  that  all — the  South  and 
North — the  Union,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country — are 
in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  averted,  unless 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  counteracted,  should  be  clearly  seen  and 
promptly  resorted  to.  My  object  has  been  to  point  them 
out.  If  I  am  right,  the  South  is  under  solemn  obligation, 
both  to  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  to  rally  and 
take  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  speedily,. as  the 
only  possible  mode  to  bring  the  North  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  consequences,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already  too  late  for 
that ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  to  save 
herself. 

I  know  that  very  different  motives  may  be  attributed  to 
me.  There  are  those  who  can  see  no  danger  to  the  Union 
from  aggressions,  injustice,  or  violation  of  the  constitution ; 
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while  they  are  ever  ready  to  cry  out  disunion  against  everjr 
attempt  to  repel  them.  I  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of 
their  assaults,  that  I  have  learned  to  contemn  them,  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  to  repel  them.  Nearly 
forty  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Union.  If  I  shall  have  any  place  in  the  memory  of  poster- 
ity, it  will  be  in  consequence  of  my  deep  attachment  to  it, 
and  our  federal  system  of  Government,  and  earnest  and  hon- 
est eiforts  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  them.  But  strong 
as  is  my  attachment  to  the  Union,  my  attachment  to  liberty 
and  the  safety  of  the  section  where  Providence  has  cast  my 
lot,  is  still  stronger ;  not  that  I  am  sectional  in  my  feelings, 
for  I  have  ever  looked  with  deep  interest  to  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  every  portion.  Nor 
have  I  ever,  in  any  instance,  supported  the  interest  of  my 
section,  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  If  I  have  stood  up  for 
it  on  many  and  important  questions,  it  has  been  defensively — 
to  repel  aggressions  on  its  rights,  to  which,  as  the  weaker 
section,  it  has  often  been  subject.  In  doing  so,  I  have  ever 
regarded  myself,  not  only  as  performing  a  duty  I  owed  to  it, 
but  to  the  whole  Union  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  in  a  federal 
system  like  ours,  that  the  section  or  portion  of  the  Union 
which  permits  encroachment  on  its  constitutional  rights, 
when  it  can  prevent  it,  is  not  much  less  guilty  than  that 
which  perpetrates  the  wrong.  Our  Union  and  political  insti- 
tutions can  only  be  preserved  by  preserving  the  rights  and 
equality  estabHshed  among  its  members  by  the  constitution  ; 
and  these  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  stronger  portion  of 
the  Union  abstaining  from  encroaching  on  the  weaker, — or 
if  it  should  not,  by  the  weaker  States  placing  themselves  on 
their  reserved  rights,  and  repelling  the  encroachments. 
Such  are  the  impressions  under  which  I  now  act,  and  have 
ever  acted,  in  resisting  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  South. 
I  aim  not  at  change  or  revolution.  My  object  is  to  preserve. 
I  am  thoroughly  conservative  in  my  politics.     I  wish  to 
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maintain  things  as  I  found  them  established.  I  am  satisfied 
with  them,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  bo 
changed  for  the  better.  I  hold  it  to  be  difficult  to  get  a 
good  government,  and  still  more  difficult  to  preserve  it ; 
and  as  I  believe  a  good  government  to  be  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  I  would  be  adverse  to  the  overthrow  of 
ours,  even  if  I  thought  it  greatly  inferior  to  what  I  do,  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  better. 

Thus  thinking,  my  sincere  desire  is  to  preser>^e  the 
Union ;  and  let  what  will  come,  I  shall  take  care  that  my 
course  shall  be  such  as  to  free  me  from  all  responsibility 
should  it  be  destroyed.  I  shall  place  myself  immovably 
where  duty  commands — on  the  defensive — against  aggres- 
sions, and  injustice,  and  encroachments,  and  in  support  of 
right,  justice,  and  the  constitution — be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.  If  the  result  should  be  severance  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  our  system  of  Government,  the 
responsibility  will  fall,  not  on  the  assailed,  but  the  assail- 
ants— not  on  those  whose  aim  is  to  defend  rights,  but  those 
whose  aim  is  to  violate  them — not  on  those  who  struggle  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  but  those  who  struggle  to  invade 
it.  It  is  not  for  us  who  are  assailed,  but  for  those  who 
assail  us,  to  count  the  value  of  the  Union.  To  us,  without 
the  observance  of  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution,  the 
Union  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, — a  sword  to 
assaidt,  and  not  a  shield  to  defend.  It  is  for  our  assailants 
to  count  whether  the  Union,  with  the  observance  of  its 
guaranties  on  their  part.,  is  of  sufficient  value  to  them  io  be 
preserved  or  not.  If,  in  their  estimate,  it  would  be  so  small 
as  to  put  its  safety  at  stake,  rather  than  be  restricted  to  the 
observance  of  its  guaranties,  how  could  they  expect  us  to 
cease  resistance  to  their  aggressions,  when  the  Union,  if  they 
should  succeed,  would  be  to  us  the  greatest  of  curses,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  as  it  would  be  with 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitution  ? 
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But  great  as  its  blessings  would  be  to  us,  in  that  case, 
it  would  be  in  every  view  far  more  so  still  to  the  North.  It 
would  even  be  more  necessary  to  their  safety  than  to  ours. 
The  very  institution,  which  is  the  object  of  their  incessant 
denunciation  and  assaults,  would  be  the  palladium  of  our 
safety.  The  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  it  for  the  common  safety  of  the  whole 
South,  would  constitute  a  central  point  of  interest,  that 
would  unite  us  with  links  of  iron  within,  which  no  force 
could  dissever  ;  while  it  would  present  without,  an  unbroken 
and  impenetrable  front.  It  would  do  more.  From  the  con- 
servative character  of  the  institution,  it  would  prevent  that 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  must  ever  exist  in 
populous  and  crowded  communities,  where  wages  are  the 
regulator  between  them, — and  thereby  secure  and  preserve 
with  us  a  settled  and  quiet  condition  of  things  within,  which 
can  never  be  experienced  in  such  communities.  The  North, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  no  central  point  of  union,  to 
bind  its  various  and  conflicting  interests  together ;  and  would, 
with  the  increase  of  its  population  and  wealth,  be  subject  to 
all  the  agitation  and  conflicts  growing  out  of  the  divisions 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  their  concomitants,  capital  and 
labor,  of  which  already  there  are  so  many  and  so  serious. 

But  it  is  not  in  reference  to  safety  only,  that  we  would 
be  the  least  sufferers.  We  would  be  far  less  so  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  Indeed,  in  that  respect  we  would  be 
great  gainers,  instead  of  being  losers.  The  first  effect  would 
be  to  establish  direct  trade  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  imports,  in  consequence,  would  at  once  rise 
from  their  present  depression  to  be  equal  in  value  to  our  ex- 
ports,— in  conformity  to  the  established  principle,  that 
imports  and  exports  of  a  country  must,  in  a  series  of  years, 
balance  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  when  fairly  valued.  On 
the  same  principle,  their  imports  would  fall  off"  and  sink  to 
the  level  of  their  exports.     The  consequence  would  be  that, 
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with  the  same  rates  of  duties,  our  revenue  from  imports 
would  more  than  double  theirs  ;  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, all  of  its  proceeds  would  be  expended  among  our- 
selves, instead  of  the  far  greater  part  being  expended,  as  it 
is,  at  the  North,  to  the  great  increase  of  their  wealth  and 
diminution  of  ours.  With  this  great  increase  of  imports, 
and  of  revenue,  and  expenditure  with  us,  and  falling  off  with 
them,  there  would  be  with  us  a  corresponding  increase  of 
commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  tonnage,  seamen,  and 
general  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  correspond- 
ing falling  off  with  the  North  I 

Nor  would  we  be  less  capable  of  defending  and  protecting 
ourselves  than  they.  We  would  have  the  advantages  of 
closer  unity — a  greater  exemption  from  agitation  and  discord 
within,  with  a  much  greater  revenue  from  imports.  These  arc 
great  and  commanding  advantages,  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  communities.  Nor  would  we  be  weakened,  as 
it  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  possession  of  slaves.  The 
most  powerful  people  that  ever  existed,  in  proportion  to 
numbers — the  Romans — were  far  greater  slaveholders  than 
we  are,  while  slavery  exists  with  us  in  a  form  much  less  cal- 
culated to  weaken,  and  more  calculated  to  strengthen,  than 
with  them.  That  our  people  possess  equal  courage,  skill, 
and  capacity  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  mili- 
tary life,  the  recent  war  with  Mexico  abundantly  proves. 
They  have,  at  least,  equalled  in  all  these  respects  troops 
from  the  North. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  so  much  less  to  fear  from 
disunion,  we  are  profoundly  anxious  to  preserve  the  Union, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  our  liberty  and  safety.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  by  your  acts,  whether  it  can  be  preserved  on 
these  conditions  or  not.  I  say  by  your  acts  ;  for  we  have 
been  too  often  deceived  to  rely  on  promises  or  pledges.  The 
only  proof  we  can  accept,  is  for  you  to  desist  from  your  agi- 
tation and  assaults  on  our  rights,  and  to  respect  the  compro- 
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mises  of  the  constitution.  Until  this  is  done,  there  can  be 
no  security  for  either  our  liberty  or  safety  in  the  Union  ; 
and  until  we  are  secure  in  them,  we  are  bound  by  the  high- 
est obligation  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  to  con- 
tinue our  resistance  to  your  assaults,  and  to  adopt  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  successful. 


EEMARKS 


On  the  Proposition  to  establish  Territorial  Govern- 
ments in  New  Mexico  and  California,  made  in 
the  Senate,  February  24th,  1849. 

[The  debate  in  relation  to  territorial  governments,  involving  ques- 
tions of  great  magnitude,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject  of  slavery — arose  in 
the  Senate  on  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic? 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  continued,  with  much  animation,  for  several 
weeks.  During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  maintained 
that  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  did  not,  and  were  not  designed 
to  extend  to  the  territories.  In  reply  to  Mr.  "Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun 
said : —  ] 

I  RISE,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey — fully  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, — that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
This  is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  Sir,  to  hear  this  pro- 
position thus  asserted, — for  it  will  have  the  efiect  of  narrow- 
ing very  greatly  the  controversy  between  the  North  and  the 
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South,  as  it  regards  the  slavery  question  in  connection  with 
the  territories.  It  is  an  implied  admission,  on  the  part  of 
those  gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extend  to  the 
territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  property — that  it  will  be  under  the  shield  of  the  consti- 
tution. You  can  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  pro- 
position which  the  gentlemen  have  made, — ^that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 

Then,  the  simple  question  is, — Does  the  constitution 
extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them  ? 
Why,  the  constitution  interprets  itself  It  pronounces  itself 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

[Mr.  Webster.  What  land  ?] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  land  ; — the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this  Union  merely,  but 
wherever  our  flag  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes,  the 
constitution,  in  part,  goes ; — not  all  its  provisions  certainly, 
but  all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  constitution.?  I  put  the  question 
solemnly  to  gentlemen  :  If  the  constitution  does  not  go 
there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction 
whatever.?  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Does  it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution  ?  And  would  it  not  be  an- 
nihilated upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and  the 
consequent  dissolution  of  this  confederacy  ?  And  shall  we, 
the  creature  of  the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ?  Sir,  we 
were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  decided  that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to 
the  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  that 
I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incredulous,  that  any  tribu- 
nal, pretending  to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have, 
could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
incHned  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  heen  unjustly- 
attributed  to  them  ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision, 
I,  for  one,  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be 
respected.  The  territories  belong  to  us — they  are  ours — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of 
the  Union  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those  thirty 
States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries  with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  not  admit  of 
lengthened  discussion.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  mere 
statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it ;  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  constitu- 
tion is  there,  we  are  under  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no 
higher  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  gentlemen  have  placed 
us  upon  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their  only  means 
of  putting  their  claims  above  ours,  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  said,  in  part  indorsed  the 
proposition.  He  quahfied  it,  however,  by  saying  that  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  instrument  must  be  regarded 
as  having  application  to  the  territories.  Now,  is  there  a 
more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States,  of  which 
this  Federal  Union  is  composed,  have  a  community  of  inter- 
est in  all  that  belongs  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  charac- 
ter ?  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  belongs  to 
the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  constitution ; 
and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  There  is  no 
principle  more  distinctly  set  forth,  than  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section  over  another,  and  that 
the  constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation  in  regard 
to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  in  regard  to  another  portion.     I  will  not  dwdl 
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upon  this.  I  will  only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on, 
in  order  to  discover  by  what  ingenuity  they  can  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  extend  to  the  territories.  Let  the  gentlemen 
prove  their  assumption.  I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of 
this  debate  to  be  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed  upon 
higher  ground  ;  we  have  a  narrower  question  to  defend  ;  and 
it  will  be  understood  by  the  community  that  we  are  non- 
suited only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
in  the  territories. 

[Mr.  Webster.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  al- 
ludes to  some  decision  of  the  United  States  courts  as  affirming  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
and  he  says  that  with  regard  to ] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  po- 
sition exactly  right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that 
they  had  so  decided,  but  that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact. 

[Mr.  Webster.  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very 
easily,  for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  courts,  over  and  over  again,  for  the  last  thirty  yean.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
mention  a  case  in  which  such  a  decision  was  pronounced. 

[Mr.  Webster  here  said  that,  on  a  few  moments  consideration,  he 
thought  he  could  state  many  cases ;  and  expressed  great  surprise  that 
any  one  could  seriously  maintain  the  position  that  the  constitution 
could  extend  to  the  territories.  The  existence  of  territorial  govern- 
ments— the  trial  by  jury  within  their  jurisdiction — the  settlement  of 
land  titles — the  independence  of  the  territorial  judiciary,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
went  to  show  the  revei-se.  He  referred  to  the  English  Government, 
as  furnishing  an  illustration.  There,  where  territory  is  acquired  by 
conquest  or  otherwise,  the  authority  of  the  constitution  must  be  ex- 
tended over  it  by  act  of  Parliament.     With  us,  in  like  cases,  there  is 
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no  jus  colonia ;  and  the  constitution  must  be  extended  by  act  of 
Congress  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  State.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  shall  be  extremely  brief  in  noticing 
the  arguments  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  trust  decisive.  His  first  objection  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  extended  to  the  territories.  How  does 
Congress  get  any  power  over  the  territories  ? 

[Mr.  Webster.  It  is  granted  in  the  constitution  in  so  many  words : 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territories.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories  is  false  to  that 
extent.  How  else  does  Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power 
over  the  territories  ?  And  yet  the  honorable  Senator  says  I 
assign  no  reason  for  it.  1  assigned  the  strongest  reason.  If 
the  constitution  does  not  extend  there,  you  have  no  right  to 
legislate  or  to  do  any  act  in  reference  to  the  territories. 

Well,  as  to  the  next  point.  The  honorable  Senator 
states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a  strict  construc- 
tionist the  proposition,  that  the  constitution  extends  itself 
to  the  territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution was  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  government  of  terri- 
tories without  the  intervention  of  legislative  enactments.  It 
requires  human  agency  every  where  ;  it  cannot  extend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme 
law,  in  obedience  to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which, 
all  legislative  enactments  must  be  made.  And  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
the  territories,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so  clear  a 
proposition,  that  even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
his  profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case 
of  some  of  the  negative  provisions  of  the  constitution.     Con- 
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gress  can  pass  no  law  concerning  religion,  nor  create  titles 
of  nobility.  Can  you  grant  titles  of  nobility  in  California  ? 
If  not — if  all  the  negative  provisions  extend  to  the  territo- 
ries, why  not  the  positive  ?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  this  point. 

[Here  Mr.  Webster  made  some  further  remarks,  to  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied  : — ] 

Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judiciary. 
If  Congress  has  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  territories  to  be 
part  of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Congress  has 
decided  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States,  though  I  do  not  think  so. 

[Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat).     Nor  I.] 

Mr,  Calhoun.  Again  :  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  says  that  the  territories  are  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Are  not  a  part  of  the*  United  States  !  I 
had  supposed  that  all  the  territories  were  a  part  of  the 
United  States.     They  are  so  called. 

[Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat).     Never.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.     At  all  events,  they  belong  to  the  United 

States. 

[Mr.  Webster  (still  in  his  seat).  That  is  another  thing.  The 
colonies  of  England  belong  to  England,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of 
England.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
they  have  authority  over ;  and  England  has  authority  over 
whatever  belongs  to  her.  We  can  have  no  authority  over 
any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  I  care 
not  in  what  light  it  may  be  placed. 

But,  Sir,  as  to  the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — 
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internal  improvements.  The  Senator  says  there  is  not  a 
member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not  voted  to 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  pubKc  treasury  for  internal 
improvements  in  the  territories.  I  know  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appro- 
priate money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  improvements  in 
territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership  ;  that  the  land  in 
the  territories,  in  which  improvements  are  made,  has  an  in- 
creased value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated  ;  and 
the  appropriations  have,  in  every  case,*  been  given  in  the 
form  of  alternate  sections.  But  many  gentlemen  here  have 
even  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under  that  form. 
But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category,  whether  we  have  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate funds  out  of  the  common  treasury  at  all  for  inter- 
nal improvements. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  territories,  is  so  plain  a 
one,  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  respect — is  so  absurd 
a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it.  And 
I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication, — 
if  not  more  than  that, — that  the  extension  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territories  would  be  a  shield  to 
the  South  upon  the  question  in  controversy  between  us  and 
them.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  concession.  It 
narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then 
cannot  be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  terri- 
tories without  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights 
which  the  constitution  gives  us. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Slavery  Question,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
March  4th,  1850. 

I  HAVE,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining 
this  opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to 
call  the  attention  of  both  the  two  great  i)artie8  which  divide 
the  country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a 
disaster,  but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until 
it  has  reached  a  point  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or 
denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had 
forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  question  that 
can  ever  come  under  your  consideration — How  can  the  Union 
be  preser\'ed  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  question,  it 
^s  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by  which  the 
Union  is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by  what  measure  it 
can  be  saved  ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  physician 
to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any 
certainty,  by  what  remedy  the  patient  could  be  saved,  with- 
out similar  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
cause  which  produced  it.  The  first  question,  then,  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  in  the  investigation  I  propose 
to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  is — What  is  it 
that  has  endangered  the  Union  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer, — that  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discontent  which 
pervades  all  the  States  composing  the  Southern  section  of 
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the  Union.  This  widely-extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  commenced  with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  next 
question,  going  one  step  further  back,  is — What  has  caused 
this  widely  diffused  and  almost  universal  discontent  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that  it 
originated  with  demagogues,  who  excited  the  discontent  with 
the  intention  of  aiding  their  personal  advancement,  or  with 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  certain  politicians,  who  resorted 
to  it  as  the  means  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  great  political  influences  of  the  section  were 
arrayed  against  excitement,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  section,  into  Whigs  and 
Democrats.  The  leaders  and  the  presses  of  both  parties  in 
the  South  were  very  solicitous  to  prevent  excitement  and  to 
preserve  quiet ;  because  it  was  seen  that  the  effects  of  the 
former  would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the 
political  ties  which  united  them  with  their  respective  parties 
in  the  other  section.  Those  who  know  the  strength  of  party 
ties  will  readily  appreciate  the  immense  force  which  this 
cause  exerted  against  agitation,  and  in  favor  of  preserving 
quiet.  But,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the  section. 
No  ;  some  cause,  far  deeper  and  more  powerful  thai>  the  one 
supposed,  must  exist,  to  account  for  discontent  so  wide  and 
deep.  The  question  then  recurs — What  is  the  cause  of  this 
discontent  ?  It  will  be  found  in  the  behef  of  the  people  of « 
the  Southern  States,  as  prevalent  as  the  discontent  Usglf, 
that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently 
with  honor  and  safety,  in  the  Union.  The  next  question  to 
be  considered  is — What  has  caused  this  belief.? 

One  of  the.  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the 
long-continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the  part 
of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they  have 
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made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the  time.  I  will 
not  enumerate  them  at  present,  as  it  will  be  done  hereafter 
in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another  lying  back  of  it — with  which  this  is 
intimately  connected — that  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
and  primary  cause.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections,  in  the  Government  as 
it  stood  when  the  constitution  was  ratified^  and  the  Govern- 
ment put  in  action,  has  been  destroyed.  LAt  that  time  there 
was  nearly  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two,  which 
afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself  against  the 
aggression  of  the  other ;  but,  as  it  now  stands,  one  section 
has  the  exclusive  power  of  controlling  the  Government, 
which  leaves  the  other  without  any  adequate  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  its  encroachment  and  oppression^  To 
place  this  subject  distinctly  before  you,  I  have.  Senators, 
prepared  a  brief  statistical  statement,  showing  the  relative 
weight  of  the  two  sections  in  the  Government  under  the  first 
census  of  1790  and  the  last  census  of  1840. 

According  to  the  former,  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  including  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which 
then  were  in  their  incipient  condition  of  becoming  States, 
but  were  not  actually  admitted,  amounted  to  3,929,827. 
Of  this  number  the  Northern  States  had  1,997,899,  and  the 
Southern  1,952,072,  making  a  difference  of  only  45,827  in 
favor  of  the  former  States.  The  number  of  States,  includ- 
ing Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  were  sixteen ;  of 
which  eight,  including  Vermont,  belonged  to  the  Northern 
section,  and  eight,  including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the 
Southern, — making  an  equal  division  of  the  States  between 
the  two  sections  under  the  first  census.  There  was  a  small 
preponderance  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
Electoral  College,  in  favor  of  the  Northern,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  in  esti- 
mating federal  numbers  five  slaves  count  but  three  ;  but  it 
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was  too  small  to  affect  sensibly  the  perfect  equilibrium 
which,  with  that  exception,  existed  at  the  time.  Such  was 
the  equality  of  the  two  sections  when  the  States  composing 
them  agreed  to  enter  into  a  Federal  Union.  Since  then  the 
equilibrium  between  them  has  been  greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to  17,063,357,  of  which  the 
Northern  section  contained  9,728,920,  and  the  Southern 
7,334,437,  making  a  difference,  in  round  numbers,  of 
2,400,000.  The  number  of  States  had  increased  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-six,  making  an  addition  of  ten  States.  In  the 
mean  time  the  position  of  Delaware  had  become  doubtful  as 
to  which  section  she  properly  belonged.  Considering  her  as 
neutral,  the  Northern  States  will  have  thirteen  and  the 
Southern  States  twelve,  making  a  difierence  in  the  Senate 
of  two  Senators  in  favor  of  the  former.  According  to  the 
apportionment  under  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty- three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  the .  Northern  States  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  the  Southern  States  (considering  Dela- 
ware as  neutral)  eighty-seven,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  former  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  forty-eight. 
The  difference  in  the  Senate  of  two  members,  added  to  this, 
gives  to  the  North,  in  the  electoral  college,  a  majority  of 
fifty.  Since  the  census  of  1840,  four  States  have  been 
added  to  the  Union — Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and  Texas. 
They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate  as  it  stood  when  the 
census  was  taken  ;  but  add  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in 
the  House,  making  the  present  majority  in  the  House  in  its 
favor  fifty,  and  in  the  electoral  college  fifty-two. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Northern  section 
a  predominance  in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
and  thereby  concentrate  in  it  the  two  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  Federal  Government, — majority  of  States,  and  a 
majority  of  their  population,  estimated  in  federal  numbers. 
VOL.  IV. — 35 
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Whatever  section  concentrates  the  two  in  itself  possesses  the 
control  of  the  entire  Government. 

But  we  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh.  The  census  is  to  be  taken 
this  year,  which  must  add  greatly  to  the  decided  preponder- 
ance of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  electoral  college.  The  prospect  is,  also,  that  a  great  in- 
crease will  be  added  to  its  present  preponderance  in  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  period  of  the  decade,  by  the  addition  of  new 
States.  Two  territories,  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  are  already 
in  progress,  and  strenuous  efibrtsare  making  to  bring  in  three 
additional  States  from  the  territory  recently  conquered  from 
Mexico  ;  which,  if  successful,  will  add  three  other  States  in 
a  short  time  to  the  Northern  section,  making  five  States  ; 
and  increasing  the  present  number  of  its  States  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  and  of  its  Senators  from  thirty  to  forty.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  single  territory  in  progress  in  the  Southern 
section,  and  no  certainty  that  any  additional  State  will  be 
added  to  it  during  the  decade.  The  prospect  then  is,  that 
the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  should  the  efforts  now  made 
to  exclude  the  South  from  the  newly  acquired  territories 
succeed,  will  stand,  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  twenty 
Northern  States  to  fourteen  Southern  (considering  Delaware 
as  neutral),  and  forty  Northern  Senators  to  twenty-eight 
Southern.  ^'  This  great  increase  of  Senators,  added  to  the 
great  increase  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
^uid  the  electoral  college  on  the  part  of  the  North,  which 
must  take  place  under  the  next  decade,  will  effectually  and 
irretrievably  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  existed  when  the 
Oovernment  commenced.!^ 

'Had  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of  time,  without 
the  interference  of  Government,  the  South  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  was 
caused  by  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  which  was  ap- 
pointed, as  the  common  agent  of  all,  and  charged  with  the 
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protection  of  the  interests  and  security  of  all. '  The  legisla- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  effected,  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads.  The  first  is,  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the 
South  has  been  excluded  from  the  common  territory  belong- 
ing to  all  the  States  as  members  of  the  Federal  Union — 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  extending  vastly  the  portion  al- 
lotted to  the  Northern  section,  and  restricting  within  nar- 
row limits  the  portion  left  the  South.  The  next  consists  in 
adopting  a  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements,  by  which 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  South,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  to  the  North  ;  and  the  last  is  a  system  of 
political  measures,  by  which  the  original  character  of  the 
Government  has  been  radically  changed.  I  propose  to  be- 
stow upon  each  of  these,  in  the  order  they  stand,  a  few  re- 
marks, with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Government,  that  the  equilibrum  between  the 
two  sections  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the 
system  centered  in  a  sectional  majority. 

The  fii^st  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  was 
deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  territories,  originated  with 
the  confederacy  which  preceded  the  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Its  effect  was  to  exclude  the  South  entirely  from 
that  vast  and  fertile  region  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  now  embracing  five  States  and  one 
territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, which  excluded  the  South  from  that  large  portion  of 
Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  36°  30',  excepting  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  last  of  the  series  ex- 
cluded the  South  from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
All  these,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  what  are  called 
slave  territories,  and  not  free  soil ;  that  is,  territories  belong- 
ing to  slaveholding  powers  and  open  to  the  emigration  of 
masters  with  their  slaves.     By  these  several  acts,  the  South 
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was  excluded  from  1,238,025  square  miles — an  extent  of 
country  considerably  exceeding  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  To  the  South  was  left  the  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  lying  south  of  36°  30',  and  the  portion 
north  of  it  included  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  por- 
tion lying  south  of  36°  30',  including  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  latter, 
and  south  of  36°  30',  called  the  Indian  country.  These, 
with  the  Territory  of  Florida,  now  the  State,  make,  in  the 
whole,  283,503  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
territory  acquired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  be 
added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make  an  increase  of 
325,520,  which  would  make  the  whole  left  to  the  South, 
609,023.  But  a  large  part  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  which  leaves  it  uncertain  what  will 
be  the  real  extent  of  the  portion  of  territory  that  may  be 
left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  the  territory  recently  acquired  by 
the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  North  is  making  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  by  ex- 
cluding the  South  from  every  foot  of  it.  If  she  should  suc- 
ceed, it  wiU  add  to  that  from  which  the  South  has  already 
been  excluded,  526,078  square  miles,  and  would  increase  the 
whole  which  the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself,  to 
1,764,023,  not  including  the  portion  that  she  may  succeed 
in  excluding  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  the 
United  States,  since  they  declared  their  independence,  have 
acquired  2,373,046  square  miles  of  territory,  from  which  the 
North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she  should  succeed  in 
monopolizing  the  newly  acquired  territories,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one- 
fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the  Government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements 
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which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Government  has  derived  its  revenue  mainly 
from  duties  on  imports.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that 
such  duties  must  necessarily  fall  mainly  on  the  exporting 
States,  and  that  the  South,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of 
the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue ;  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  as 
the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully  discussed. 
Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to  show  that  a 
far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at  the 
North,  than  its  due  share  ;  and  that  the  joint  eft'ect  of  these 
causes  has  been,  to  transfer  a  vast  amount  from  South  to 
North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursements, would  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for  reve- 
nue, but  for  protection, — that  is,  intended  to  put  money,  not 
in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufac-  % 
turers, — some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  has  been 
transferred  from  South  to  North.  There  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any  certainty  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Under  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease her  population  by  attracting  emigration  from  all 
quarters  to  that  section. 

This,  combined  with  the  great  primary  cause,  amply  ex- 
plains why  the  North  has  acquired  a  preponderance  in  every 
department  of  the  Government  by  its  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  population  and  States.  The  former,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  increased,  in  fifty  years,  2,400,000  over  that  of 
the  South.  This  increase  of  population,  during  so  long  a 
period,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  number  of  em- 
igrants, and  the  increase  of  their  descendants,  which  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Northern  section  from  Europe  and  the 
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South,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
causes  assigned.  If  they  had  not  existed — ^if  the  South  had 
retained  all  the  capital  which  has  been  extracted  from  her 
by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  excluded  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri 
compromise,  from  the  region  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Kocky 
Mountains  north  of  36°  30' — it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt, 
that  it  would  have  divided  the  emigration  with  the  North, 
and  by  retaining  her  own  people,  would  have  at  least  equalled 
the  North  in  population  under  the  census  'of  1840,  and 
probably  under  that  about  to  be  taken.  She  would  also,  if 
she  had  retained  her  equal  rights  in  those  territories,  have 
maintained  an  equality  in  the  number  of  States  with  the 
North,  and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections  that  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loss,  then,  of  the  equilibrium  is  to  be  attributed 
'  to  the  action  of  this  Government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections,  the  action  of  the  Government  was 
leading  to  a  radical  change  in  its  character,  by  concentra- 
ting all  the  power  of  the  system  in  itself  The  occasion  will 
not  permit  me  to  trace  the  measures  by  which  this  great 
change  has  been  consummated.  If  it  did,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  process  commenced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  proceeded,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  absorbed  virtually  its 
entire  powers  ;  but  without  going  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess to  establish  the  fact,  it  may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a 
very  short  statement. 

n?hat  the  Government  claims,  and  practically  maintains 
the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  That  it  also  claims  the 
right  to  resort  to  force  to  maintain  whatever  power  it  claims. 
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against  all  opposition,  is  equally  certainj  Indeed  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing and  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  commu- 
nity. Now,  I  ask,  what  limitation  can  possibly  be  placed 
upon  the  powers  of  a  government  claiming  and  exercising 
such  rights  ?  And,  if  none  can  be,  how  can  the  separate 
governments  of  the  States  maintain  and  protect  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution — or  the  people  of 
the  several  States  maintain  those  which  are  reserved  to 
them,  and  among  others,  the  sovereign  powers  by  which  they 
ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate  State  Con- 
stitutions and  Governments,  but  also  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  ?  /But,  if  they  have  no 
constitutional  means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right 
claimed  by  this  Government,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  discretion,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  in  reality  concentrated  in  itj  It  • 
also  follows,  that  the  character  of  the  Government  has  been 
changed  in  consequence,  from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  origi- 
nally came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  into  a  great  na- 
tional consolidated  democracy.  It  has  indeed,  at  present, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  for- 
mer, although  it  still  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined  is — 
that  the  North  has  acquired  a  decided  ascendency  over  every 
department  of  this  Government,  and  through  it  a  con- 
trol over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  has  now,  in 
fact,  the  control  of  the  Government  and  the  entire  powers 
of  the  system.  What  was  once  a  constitutional  federal  re- 
public,.is  now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one  as  absolute  a^s 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  ten- 
dency as  any  absolute  government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over  the 
Government,  it  is  manifest,  that  on  all  questions  between  it 
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and  the  South,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests,  the 
interest  of  the  latter  will  he  sacrificed  to  the  former,  howevei 
oppressive  the  e£fect8  may  be ;  as  the  South  possesses  no 
means  by  which  it  can  resist,  through  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  South,  in  reference  to  wliich  there  was  a  diversity  of 
views  between  the  two  sections,  this  state  of  things  might 
be  endured,  without  the  hazard  of  destruction  to  the  South. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Southern  section,  in  reference  to  which  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  as  opposite  and 
hostile  as  they  can  possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
Southern  section,  which  constitutes  a  vital  portion  of  her 
social  organization.  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains 
views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most 
•  opposed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and  consider  them- 
selves under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to 
destroy  it.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they 
have  power,  they  regard  themselves  as  implicated  in  the  sin, 
and  responsible  for  not  suppressing  it  by  the  use  of  all  and 
every  means.  Those  less  opposed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as 
a  crime — an  offence  against  humanity,  as  they  call  it  ;  and, 
although  not  so  fanatical,  feel  themselves  bound  to  use  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  same  object ;  while  those  who  are  least 
opposed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as  a  blot  and  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  what  they  call  the  Nation,  and  feel  themselves 
accordingly  bound  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support, 
r  On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards  the  relation 
AS  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  subjecting  the 
two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  section  to  pov- 
erty, desolation,  and  wretchedness  ;  and  accordingly  they 
feel  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  safety,  to 
defend  it.^ 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  towards  the 
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social  organization  of  tlie  South  long  lay  dormant,  but  it 
only  required  some  cause  to  act  on  those  who  felt  most  in- 
tensely that  they  were  responsible  for  its  continuance,  to 
call  it  into  action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  control  of  the  Northern  section  over  all  its 
departments,  furnished  the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  was  little 
or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  Government  from  doing  what- 
ever it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it  commenced  in 
1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies  were  organized, 
presses  established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people 
of  the  North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the 
whole  South,  through  the  mail.  The  South  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  Meetings  were  held  every  where,  and  resolutions 
adopted,  calling  upon  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest 
the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  their  own  protection,  if  it  was  not  arrested.  At  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  petitions  poured  in  from  the  North, 
calHng  upon  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  prohibit,  what  they  called,  the  internal 
slave  trade  between  the  States — announcing  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  slavery,  not 
only  in  the  District,  but  in  the  States  and  throughout 
the  Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in  the 
agitation  was  small,  and  possessed  little  or  no  personal  in- 
fluence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time,  any  sympa- 
thy with  them  or  their  cause.  The  members  of  each  party 
presented  their  petitions  with  great  reluctance.  Neverthe- 
less, small  and  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  North  dreaded  them.     They  felt, 
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that  though  small,  they  were  organized  in  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject which  had  a  great  and  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
Northern  mind.  Each  party,  on  that  account,  feared  to 
oppose  their  petitions,  lest  the  opposite  party  should  take 
advantage  of  the  one  who  might  do  so,  by  favoring  them. 
The  effect  was,  that  both  united  in  insisting  that  the  peti- 
tions should  be  received,  and  that  Congress  should  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  To  justify  their  course,  they 
took  the  extraordinary  ground,  that  Congress  was  bound  to 
receive  petitions  on  every  subject,  however  objectionable  they 
might  be,  and  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  partially  in  the  Senate  ;  and  thus  the 
party  succeeded  in  their  first  movements,  in  gaining  what 
they  proposed — a  position  in  Congress,  from  which  agitation 
could  be  extended  over  the  whole  Union.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  agitation,  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued, and  which,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered 
the  Union  itself 

As  for  myself,  I  believed  at  that  early  period,  if  the 
party  who  got  up  the  petitions  should  succeed  in  getting 
Congress  to  take  jurisdiction,  that  agitation  would  follow, 
and  that  it  would  in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the 
Union.  I  then  so  expressed  myself  in  debate,  and  called 
upon  both  parties  to  take  grounds  against  assuming  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  vain.  Had  my  voice  been  heeded,  and  had 
Congress  refused  to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  votes 
of  all  parties,  the  agitation  which  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  that  gives  impulse  to  the 
agitation,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  perilous 
condition,  would  have  become  extinguished,  from  the  want 
of  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.  That  was  the  time  for  the  North 
to  have  shown  her  devotion  to  the  Union  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, both  of  the  great  parties  of  that  section  were  so 
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intent  on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendency,  that  all 
other  considerations  were  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed  are  but  natural  consequences. 
With  the  success  of  their  first  movement,  this  small  fanati- 
cal party  began  to  acquire  strength  ;  and  with  that,  to  be- 
come an  object  of  courtship  to  both  the  great  parties.  The 
necessary  consequence  was,  a  further  increase  of  power,  and 
a  gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the  other  par- 
ties with  their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended 
over  both;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  original 
abolition  party,  which  still  preserves  its  distinctive  organiza- 
tion, hardly  ever  fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  their  measures.  With. the  increase  of  their 
influence,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  commencement  of  their  first  movement,  they 
had  acquired  sufticient  influence  to  induce  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  Northern  States  to  pass  acts,  which  in  effect 
abrogated  the  clause  of  the  constitution  that  provides  for 
the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves.  Not  long  after,  petitions 
followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  magazines,  and  dock- 
yards, and  all  other  places  where  Congress  had  exclusive 
power  of  legislation.  This  was  followed  by  petitions  and  reso- 
lutions of  legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  and  popular 
meetings,  to  exclude  the  Southern  States  from  all  territories 
acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
any  State  hereafter  into  the  Union,  which,  by  its  constitution, 
does  not  prohibit  slavery.  And  Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all 
this,  expressly  with  the  view  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  States.  That  has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object 
from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present  time  ; 
and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  disavowing  the  abo- 
litionists, have  co-operated  with  them  in  almost  all  their 
measures. 
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Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  advanced.  Now  I  ask,  Senators,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent its  further  progress,  until  it  fulfils  the  ultimate  end  pro- 
posed, unless  some  decisive  measure  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  it  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  causes,  which  has  added  to  its 
increase  from  its  original  small  and  contemptible  beginning 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  magnitude,  diminished  in  force  ? 
Is  the  original  cause  of  the  movement — that  slavery  is  a  sin, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed — weaker  now  than  at  the  com- 
mencement ?  Or  is  the  abolition  party  less  numerous  or 
influential,  or  have  they  less  influence  with,  or  control  over 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  North  in  elections  ?  Or  has 
the  South  greater  means  of  influencing  or  controlling  the 
movements  of  this  Government  now,  than  it  had  when 
the  agitation  commenced  ?  To  all  these  questions  but  one 
answer  can  be  given  :  No^no — no.  The  very  reverse  is 
true.  Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor 
of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1835,  when 
it  first  commenced,  while  all  the  elements  of  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  deci- 
sive is  done,  I  again  ask,  what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  be- 
fore the  great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims — the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States — is  consummated  ?  Is  it,  then, 
not  certain,  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  arrest  it,  the 
South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  abolition  and  seces- 
sion ?  Indeed,  as  events  are  now  moving,  it  will  not  require 
the  South  to  secede,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Agita- 
tion will  of  itself  effect  it,  of  which  its  past  history  furnishes 
abundant  proof — as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  single  blow.  The  cords  which  bound  these 
States  together  in  one  common  Union,  are  far  too  numerous 
and  powerful  for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and  successively,  that  the 
cords  can  be  snapped,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder. 
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Already  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important,  and  has  greatly  weakened  all 
the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are  not  only 
many,  but  various  in  character.  Some  are  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical ;  some  political ;  others  social.  Some  appertain  to 
the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feeling 
of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture, consisted  in  the  unity  of  the  great  religious  denomi- 
nations, all  of  which  originally  embraced  the  whole  Union. 
All  these  denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon  the  principle  of 
our  political  institutions.  Beginning  with  smaller  meet- 
ings, corresponding  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, their  organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  assem- 
blage, corresponding  very  much  with  the  character  of  Con- 
gress. At  these  meetings  the  principal  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  respective  denominations,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their  common 
concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what  appertained  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  respective  denominations,  but 
extended  to  plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible — establishing 
missions,  distributing  tracts — and  of  establishing  presses  for 
the  publication  of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a 
view  of  diff'using  religious  information — and  for  the  support 
of  their  respective  doctrines  and  creeds.  All  this  combined 
contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
The  ties  which  held  each  denomination  together  formed  a 
strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole  Union  together ;  but,  pow- 
erful as  they  were,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  ex- 
plosive efiect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  under  its  explo- 
sive force,  was  that  of  the  powerful  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     The  numerous  and  strong  ties  which  held  it  to- 
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gether,  are  all  broken,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form 
separate  churches ;  and,  instead  of  that  feeling  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  church 
which  was  formerly  felt,  they  are  now  arrayed  into  two  hos- 
tile bodies,  engaged  in  litigation  about  what  was  formerly 
their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the  Baptists — 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  of  the  denomina- 
tions. That  of  the  Presbyterian  is  not  entirely  snapped, 
but  some  of  its  strands  have  given  way.  That  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  great  Protestant 
denominations  which  remains  unbroken  and  entire. 

The  strongest  cord,  of  a  political  character,  consists  of  the 
many  and  powerful  ties  that  have  held  together  the  two 
great  parties  which  have,  with  some  modifications,  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Government.  They  both  extend- 
ed to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and  strongly  contributed 
to  hold  all  its  parts  together.  But  this  powerful  cord  has 
fared  no  better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted,  for  a  long 
time,  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation,  but  has  finally 
snapped  under  its  force — if  not  entirely,  in  a  great  measure. 
Nor  is  there  one  of  the  remaining  cords  which  has  not 
been  greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union  has  al- 
ready been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be,  by  sundering  and  weakening  the  cords  which  bind  it  to- 
gether. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force,  acting  with  in- 
creased intensity,  as  has  been  shown,  will  finally  snap  every 
cord,  when  nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But,  surely,  that  can,  with  no  propriety  of 
language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the  only  means  by  which 
the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion  is 
f(yrce.  It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected  ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of  subjuga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  than  the 
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union  of  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  in  one  con- 
federation, as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union. 

Having  now.  Senators,  explained  what  it  is  that  endan- 
gers the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its  cause,  and  explained  its 
nature  and  character,  the  question  again  recurs — How  can 
the  Union  be  saved  ?  To  this  I  answer,  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  it  can  be — and  that  is — by  adopting  such 
measures  as  will  satisfy  the  StatesbeJ^ging  to  the  Southern 
section,  that  they  can  remaiELiTf^^Union  consistently  with 
their  honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  only  one  way 
by  which  this  can  be  effected,  and  that  is — by  removing  the 
causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been  produced.  Do  tMs^  and 
discontent  will  cease — harmony  and  kind  feelings  between 
the  sections  be  restored — and  every  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Union  removed.  The  question,  then,  is — How  can 
this  be  done  ?  But,  before  I  undertake  to  answer  this 
question,  I  propose  to  show  by  what  the  Union  cannot  be 
saved. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the  Union,  how- 
ever splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  "  Union,  Union — 
the  glorious  Union  ! "  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the 
cry  of  "  Health,  health — glorious  health  !"  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  can  save  a  patient  lying  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as 
the  Union,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  regarded 
in  the  opposite  character,  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them 
by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it. 

Besides  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those 
whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usually  comes  from 
our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere  ; 
for,  if  they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily  be  de- 
voted to  the  constitution.  It  made  the  Union, — and  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.     But 
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the  only  reliable  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  con- 
stitution is,  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it, 
and  to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is 
only  by  faithfully  performing  these  high  duties  that  the  con- 
stitution can  be  preserved,  and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
by  our  assailants,  when  brought  to  this  test  ?  Have  they 
abstained  from  violating  the  constitution  ?  Let  the  many 
acts  passed  by  the  Northern  States  to  set  aside  and  annul  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  answer.  I  cite  this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance 
(for  there  are  many  others),  but  because  the  violation  in  this 
particular  is  too  notorious  and  palpable  to  be  denied.  Again: 
have  they  stood  forth  faithfully  to  repel  violations  of  the 
constitution  ?  Let  their  course  in  reference  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been 
carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  States — an  object  all  acknowledged  to 
be  unconstitutional — answer.  Let  them  show  a  single  in- 
stance, during  this  long  period,  in  which  they  have  denounced 
the  agitators  or  their  attempts  to  effect  what  is  admitted  to 
be  unconstitutional,  or  a  single  measure  which  they  have 
brought  forward  for  that  purpose.  How  can  we,  with  all 
these  facts  before  us,  believe  that  they  are  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  avoid  believing  their 
profession  is  but  intended  to  increase  the  vigor  of  their  as- 
saults and  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  resistance  ? 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the 
Union,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  our  assailants,  as 
sincere,  when  they  pronounce  eulogies  upon  the  Union,  evi- 
dently with  the  intent  of  charging  us  with  disunion,  without 
uttering  one  w^ord  of  denunciation  against  our  assailants. 
If  friends  of  the  Union,  their  course  should  be  to  unite  with 
us  in  repelling  these  assaults,  and  denouncing  the  authors  as 
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enemies  of  the  Union.  Why  they  avoid  this,  and  pursue 
the  course  they  do,  it  is  for  them  to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Southerner  whose  mortal  remains  repose  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  his  history,  and  find 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  submission  to  wrong.  On  the  contra- 
ry, his  great  fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation,  that,  while 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  repelling  wrong.  I  trust  that,  in  this  respect, 
w^e  profited  by  his  example. 

Nor  can  we  find  any  thing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union,  should  it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  by  being  permanently  and  hope- 
lessly converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  instead  of  pro- 
tecting us.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  much  in  his  example 
to  encourage  us,  should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  de- 
cidinor  between  submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then,  as  well  as  now,  a  union — that  be- 
tween the  parent  country  and  her  then  colonies.  It  was  a 
union  that  had  much  to  endear  it  to  the  people  of  the  col- 
onies. Under  its  protecting  and  superintending  care,  the 
colonies  were  planted  and  grew  up  and  prospered,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  until  they  became  populous  and 
wealthy.  Its  benefits  were  not  limited  to  them.  Their  ex- 
tensive agricultural  and  other  productions,  gave  birth  to  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded  the  parent  coun- 
try for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  establishing  and  protecting' 
them.  Washington  was  born  and  grew  up  to  manhood  under 
that  union.  He  acquired  his  early  distinction  in  its  service, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  it.  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He  was 
attached  to  it,  -not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  and,  instead  of  affording  pro- 
tection, was  converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  the  col- 
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onies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the 
great  movement  by  which  that  union  was  for  ever  severed, 
and  the  independence  of  these  States  established.  This  was 
the  great  and  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  which  has  spread  his 
fame  over  the  whole  globe,  and  will  transmit  it  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  nor  that  of  the  administration  save  the 
Union.  I  shall  pass  by,  without  remark,  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
that  of  the  administration.  I  however  assure  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator,  that,  in  taking  this  course,  no  dis- 
respect whatever  is  intended  to  him  or  his  plan.  I  have 
adopted  it,  because  so  many  Senators  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, who  were  present  when  he  delivered  his  speech,  and  ex- 
plained his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to 
the  side  they  support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save  the  Union, 
because  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever,  towards  satisfying 
the  States  composing  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  that 
they  can,  consistently  with  safety  and  honor,  remain  in  the 
Union.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object, — to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  South  is  united  against  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  has  committed  itself  by  solemn  resolutions,  to 
resist,  should  it  be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  name, 
but  that  which  it  proposes  to  effect.  That,  the  Southern 
States  hold  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  inconsistent  with 
their  equality  as  members  of  the  common  Union,  and  cal- 
culated to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  These  objections  equally  apply  to  what,  for 
brevity,  I  will  call  the  Executive  Proviso.  There  is  no  dif- 
derence  between  it  and  the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of 
•effecting  the  object ;  and  in  that  respect,  I  must  say,  that  the 
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latter  is  much  the  least  objectionable.  It  goes  to  its  object 
openly,  boldly,  and  distinctly.  It  claims  for  Congress  un- 
limited power  over  the  territories,  and  proposes  to  assert  it 
over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  Not  so  the  Executive  Proviso.  It  takes 
an  indirect  course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the  united  and  determined 
resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication,  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  and  claims 
the  right  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories.  But  to  effect  the  object  of  excluding  the  South,  it 
takes  care,  in  the  mean  time,  to  let  in  emigrants  freely  from 
the  Northern  States  and  all  other  quarters,  except  from  the 
South,  which  it  takes  special  care  to  exclude  by  holding  up 
to  them  the  danger  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under  the 
Mexican  laws.  The  necessary  consequence  is  to  exclude  the 
South  from  the  territory,  just  as  effectually  as  would  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that 
what  one  proposes  to  effect  directly  and  openly,  the  other 
proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  Proviso  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
Wilmot,  in  another  and  more  important  particular.  The 
latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  upon 
the  constitution,  by  depriving  the  Southern  States,  as  joint 
partners  and  owners  of  the  territories,  of  their  rights  in  them; 
but  it  inflicts  no  greater  wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally  great,  and,  if 
possible,  greater,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  Con- 
gress, to  legislate  for  the  territories,  the  Executive  Proviso, 
assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested 
in  the  former  :  -or  to  express  it  in  the  language  used  in  a  res- 
olution offered  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Texas  (  General 
Houston,  now  absent),  they  have    "  the  same  inherent  right 
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of  self-government  as  the  people  in  the  States."  The  as- 
sumption is  utterly  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  without  ex- 
ample, and  contrary  to  the  entire  practice  of  the  Government, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  as  I  shnll  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  California  to  form 
a  constitution  and  a  State  government,  and  to  appoint  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  is  the  first  fruit  of  this  monstrous 
assumption.  If  the  individuals  who  made  this  movement 
had  gone  into  California  as  adventurers,  and  if,  as  such,  they 
had  conquered  the  territory  and  established  their  indepen- 
dence, the  sovereignty  of  the  country  would  have  been  vested 
in  them,  as  a  separate  and  independent  community.  In  that 
case,  they  would  have  had  the  right  to  form  a  constitution, 
and  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves  ;  and  if,  after- 
wards, they  thought  proper  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State, 
all  this  would  have  been  regular,  and  according  to  established 
principles.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  the  United 
States  who  conquered  California  and  finally  acquired  it  by 
treaty.  The  sovereignty,  of  course,  is  vested  in  them,  and 
not  in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  a  State  without  their  consent.  All  this  is  clear, 
beyond  controversy  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have 
since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  'the  power  of  legislating  over  the 
acquired  territory  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  not,  as  is  as- 
sumed, in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories.  None  can  deny 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
acquire  territories,  either  by  war  or  treaty  ;  but  if  the  pow- 
er to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  con- 
stitution expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  "  (those  vested  in 
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CoDgress),  "  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  o^cer  thereof/'  It  matters  not,  then,  where  the  power  is 
vested  ;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  departments,  or  officers,  the  power  of 
carrying  it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress.  But 
this  important  provision,  while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
of  legislating  over  territories,  imposes  important  limitations 
on  its  exercise,  by  restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execution.  The 
prohibition  extends,  not  only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  of  the  power,  but  also  to  all  that  are 
unjust,  unequal,  or  unfair, — ^for  all  such  laws  would  be  un- 
necessary and  improper,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established,  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
— that  is,  in  the  several  States  composing  the  Union, — and 
that  the  power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly  vested  in 
Congress,  it  follows,  that  the  individuals  in  California  who 
have  undertaken  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  and  to 
exercise  the  power  of  legislating  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  have  acted  in  open  defiance  of  both. 
In  other  words,  what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  re- 
bellious in  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  cal 
culated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Had 
they  acted  from  premeditation  and  design,  it  would  have  been, 
in  fact,  actual  rebellion  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  blame 
lies  much  less  upon  them  than  upon  those  who  have  induced 
them  to  take  a  course  so  unconstitutional  and  dangerous. 
They  have  been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive  to  the 
calls  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  information 
as  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or  the  part  which  it  acted,  in 
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reference  to  what  was  done  in  California.  I  understand  the 
answers  have  not  yet  been  printed.  But  there  is  enough 
known  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  those  who  profess  to  rep- 
resent and  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  have 
advised,  aided,  and  encouraged  the  movement,  which  termi- 
nated in  forming,  what  they  call  a  constitution  and  a  State. 
General  Riley,  who  professed  to  act  as  civil  Governor,  called 
the  convention — determined  on  the  number,  and  distribution 
of  the  delegates — appointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  meet- 
ing— was  present  during  the  session — and  gave  its  proceed- 
ings his  approbation  and  sanction.  If  he  acted  without  au- 
thority, he  ought  to  have  been  tried,  or  at  least  reprimanded, 
and  his  course  disavowed.  Neither  having  been  done,  the 
presumption  is,  that  his  course  has  been  approved.  This, 
of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  Executive  with  his  acts, 
and  to  make  it  responsible  for  them.  I  touch  not  the  ques- 
tion, whether  General  Riley  was  appointed,  or  received  the  in- 
structions under  which  he  professed  to  act  from  the  {)re8ent 
Executive,  or  its  predecessor.  If  from  the  former,  it  would 
implicate  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  present  adminis- 
tration. If  not,  the  responsibility  rests  exclusively  on  the 
present. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  statement,  that  the  Executive 
Department  has  undertaken  to  perform  acts  preparatory  to 
the  meeting  of  the  individuals  to  form  their  so  called  consti- 
tution and  government,  which  appertain  exclusively  to  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  they  are  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the 
provisions  adopted  by  Congress,  when  it  gives  permission  to  a 
territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  government,  in  order  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon  which  the 
Executive,  and  the  individuals  in  California,  acted  through- 
out this  whole  affair,  is  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous  ;  it  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to 
show  that  what  has  been  done,  is  contrary  to  the  entire 
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practice  of  the  Government,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
present  time. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  that  Michigan 
was  admitted,  the  practice  was  uniform.  Territorial  govern- 
ments were  first  organized  by  Congress.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  appointed  the  governors,  judges,  sec- 
retaries, marshals,  and  other  officers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  were  represented  by  legislative  bodies,  whose 
acts  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  government  of  a  territory  appHed 
to  Congress  to  permit  its  inhabitants  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  act  preliminary  to  giving  permission  was, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  inhabitants  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  authorize  them  to  be  formed  into  a  State.  This  was 
done  by  taking  a  census.  That  being  done,  and  the  num- 
ber proving  sufficient,  permission  was  granted.  The  act 
granting  it,  fixed  all  the  preliminaries — the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  convention  ;  the  qualification  of  the  voters  ; 
establishment  of  its  boundaries,  and  all  other  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  settled  previous  to  admission.  The  act  giving 
permission  necessarily  withdraws  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  the  incipient 
State  as  free  to  form  their  constitution  and  government  as 
were  the  original  States  of  the  Union  after  they  had  declared 
their  independence.  At  this  stage,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  people,  in  legal  and 
constitutional  language.  Prior  to  this,  they  were,  by  the 
old  acts  of  Congress,  called  inhabitants,  and  not  people.  All 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with  the  right  of 
a  people  to  self-government. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there  was  any  de- 
parture from  the  uniform  rule  of  acting.  Hers  was  a  very 
slight  departure  from  established  usage.     The  ordinance  of 
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1787  secured  to  her  the  right  of  becoming  a  State,  when 
she  should  have  60,000  inhabitants.  Owing  to  some  neglect. 
Congress  delayed  taking  the  census.  In  the  mean  time  her 
population  increased,  until  it  clearly  exceeded  more  than  twice 
the  number  which  entitled  her  to  admission.  At  this  stage,  she 
formed  a  constitution  and  government,  without  a  census  being 
taken  by  the  United  States,  and  Congress  waived  the  omis- 
sion, as  there  was  no  doubt  she  had  more  than  a  sufficient 
number  to  entitle  her  to  admission.  She  was  not  admitted 
at  the  first  session  she  applied,  owing  to  some  difficulty  re- 
specting the  boundary  between  her  and  Ohio.  The  great 
irregularity,  as  to  her  admission,  took  place  at  the  next  ses- 
sion— but  on  a  ])oint  which  can  have  no  possible  connection 
with  the  case  of  California. 

The  irregularities  in  all  other  cases  that  have  since  oc- 
curred, are  of  a  similar  nature.  In  all,  there  existed  territo- 
rial governments  established  by  Congress,  with  officers  ap- 
j)ointed  by  the  United  States.  In  all,  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment took  the  lead  in  calling  conventions,  and  fixing  the 
preliminaries  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
and  admission  into  the  Union.  They  all  recognized  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  the  territories  ;  and  wherever  there  was  any  departure 
from  established  usage,  it  was  done  on  the  presumed  consent 
of  Congress,  and  not  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  or  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the  territories.  In  this 
respect  California  stands  alone,  without  usage  or  a  single 
example  to  cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now.  Senators,  to  you  to  decide  what  part  you 
will  act  in  reference  to  this  unprecedented  transaction. 
The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  purporting  to  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  California  before  you,  and  asks  you  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union  as  a  State  ;  and  the  question  is,  will  you 
or  will  you  not  admit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy   resjionsibility.     Much,  very  much, 
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will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If  you  admit  her,  you  in- 
dorse and  give  your  sanction  to  all  that  has  been  done.  Are 
you  prepared  to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  your 
power  of  legislation  for  the  territories — a  power  expressly 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  as  has  been  fully 
established  ?  Can  you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  surrender  the  power  ?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  possess 
the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  that  any  number,  more  or 
less,  may  claim  any  extent  of  territory  they  please  ;  may 
form  a  constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission  ?  ^^re  you  prepared 
to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  what- 
ever territory  may  be  hereafter  acquired  to  the  first  adven- 
turers who  may  rush  into  it  JJ  Are  you  prepared  to  surren- 
der virtually  to  the  Executive  Department  all  the  powers 
which  you  have  heretofore  exercised  over  the  territories  ? 
If  not,  how  can  you,  consistently  with  your  duty  and  your 
oaths  to  support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pretended  con- 
stitution and  government  ?  Again,  can  you  believe  that 
the  project  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  adopted  has 
the  least  validity  ?  Can  you  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
State  in  reality  as  the  State  of  California  ?  No  ;  there  is  no 
such  State.  It  has  no  legal  or  constitutional  existence.  It 
has  no  validity,  and  can  have  none,  without  your  sanction. 
/How,  then,  can  you  admit  it  as  a  State,  when,  according  to 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to 
admitting  new  StateaJ  To  be  admitted,  it  must  be  a  State, 
— and  an  existing  State,  independent  of  your  sanction,  before 
you  can  admit  it.  When  you  give  your  permission  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State, 
the  constitution  and  State  they  form,  derive  their  authority 
from  the  people,  and  not  from  you.  The  State,  before  it  is 
admitted  is  actually  a  State,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the 
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ad  of  admission,  as  would  be  the  case  with  California, 
should  you  admit  her  contrary  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  established  usage  heretofore. 

The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  must 
pennit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  connection  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  them, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Se- 
nators from  the  South,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber.— When  the  Oregon  question  was  before  this  body, 
not  two  years  since,  you  took  (if  I  mistake  not)  universally 
the  ground,  that  Congress  had  the  sole  and  absolute  power 
of  legislating  for  the  territories.  How,  then,  can  you  now, 
after  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed,  abandon  the 
ground  which  you  took,  and  thereby  virtually  admit  that 
the  power  of  legislating,  instead  of  being  in  Congress,  is  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ?  How  can  you  justify 
and  sanction  by  your  votes  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  which 
are  in  direct  derogation  of  what  you  then  contended  for  ?  But 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  present  time,  how  can  you, 
after  condemning,  little  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  party  which  you  defeated  at  the  last  election, 
wheel  round  and  support  by  your  votes  the  grounds  which, 
as  explained  recently  on  this  floor  by  the  candidate  of  the 
party  in  the  last  election,  are  identical  with  those  on  which 
the  Executive  has  acted  in  reference  to  California  ?  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  Must  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sincerity,  no  faith  in  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
public  men,  and  that  all  is  mere  acting  or  hollow  pro- 
fession ?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  exclusion  of  thie 
South  from  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  is  an  object 
of  so  paramount  a  character  in  your  estimation,  that  right, 
justice,  constitution  and  consistency  must  all  yield,  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  exclusion  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  California, 
should  she  not  be  admitted  ?  I  answer,  remand  her  back  to 
the  territorial  condition,   as   was  done  in  the  case  of  Ten- 
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nessee,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Government.  Congress,  in 
her  case,  had  estabhshed  a  territorial  government  in  the 
usual  form,  with  a  governor,  judges,  and  other  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the 
deed  of  cession,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  as 
soon  as  she  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  territorial 
government,  believing  it  had  that  number,  took  a  census,  by 
which  it  appeared  it  exceeded  it.  She  then  formed  a  con- 
stitution, and  applied  for  admission.  Congress  refused  to 
admit  her,  on  the  ground  that  the  census  should  be  taken 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  not  determined 
whether  the  territory  should  be  formed  into  one  or  two 
•States,  as  it  was  authorized  to  do  under  the  cession.  She  re- 
turned quietly  to  her  territorial  condition.  An  act  was 
passed  to  take  a  census  by  the  United  States,  containing  a 
provision  that  the  territory  should  form  one  State.  All 
afterwards  was  regularly  conducted,  and  the  territory  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  due  form.  The  irregularities  in  the 
case  of  California  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  offer  much 
stronger  reasons  for  pursuing  the  same  course.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  California  may  not  submit.  That  is  not  probable  ; 
but  if  she  should  not,  when  she  refuses,  it  will  then  be  time 
for  us  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I  return 
to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced,  How  can  the 
*  Union  be  saved  ?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can 
with  any  certainty ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  justicOj  of  all  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  two  sections.  Zl'he  South  asks  for  justice, 
simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no 
compromise  to  offer,  but  the  constitution  ;  and  no  conces- 
sion or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  surrendered  so 
much  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settle- 
ment would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause 
of  discontent,  by  satisfying  the  South,  she  could  remain  hon- 
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orably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  restore  the 
harmony  and  fraternal  feelings  between  the  sections,  which 
existed  anterior  to  the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else 
can,  with  any  certainty,  finally  and  for  ever  settle  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save  the  Union! 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Yes,  easily ;  not  by  the  weaker 
party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do.  nothing — not  even  protect 
itself — but  by  the  stronger.  /_The  North  has  only  to  will  it 
to  accomplish  it — to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South 
an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory;,  and  to  do  her  duty 
by  causing  the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be 
faithfully  fulfilled — to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  thQ 
constitution,  by  an  amendment,  which  will  restore  to  the 
South,  in  substance,  the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting 
hei-self,  before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  this  GovernmentJ  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  provision — one  that  will  pro- 
tect tlie  South,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  improve 
and  strengthen  the  Government,  instead  of  impairing  and 
weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  this  ?  It  is  for  her  to  an- 
swer the  question.  But,  I  will  say,  she  cannot  refuse,  if  she 
has  half  the  love  of  the  Union  which  she  professes  to  have, 
or  without  justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her  love 
of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater  than  her  love  of 
tlie  Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the 
Union  rests  on  the  North,  and  not  on  the  South.  The 
Soutli  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  the  North  may 
save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to  do  justice, 
and  to  perform  her  duties  under  the  constitution,  should  be 
regarded  by  her  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and 
manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done. 
If  tlie  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
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ever  can  hereafter  be  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion, 
cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice 
and  duty,  say  so  ;  and  let  the  States  we  both  represent 
agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling 
we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what 
to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resist- 
ance. If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by 
your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  California  will 
become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  in- 
fer that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
quired territories,  with  the  intention  of  destroying,  irretriev- 
ably, the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections.  We  would 
be  blind  not  to  perceive  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects 
are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act 
accordingly. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  done  my  duty  in  expressing  my 
opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly,  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  been  governed  by  the  motives  which 
have  governed  me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  since  its  commencement.  I  have  exerted 
myself,  during  the  whole  period,  to  arrest  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  saving  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done  ;  and  if  it 
could  not,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  jus- 
tice and  the  constitution  on  its  side.  Having  faithfully 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  both  to  the  Union 
and  my  section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  all 
responsibility. 
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REMARKS 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Foote,  made  in  the  Senate,  March 
5th,  1850. 

[Mr.  Foote  having  risen  to  make  some  explanation,  took  the  oc- 
casion to  animadvert,  with  no  little  asperity,  on  certain  portions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  of  the  day  before  (he  being,  at  the  time,  out  of 
his  seat).  His  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  rose  to  explain  the  views  of  Mr. 
C.  as  he  understood  them;  and  concluded  by  saying: — 

"  These  are  the  views  of  my  colleague,  as  I  understood  him, — 
though  I  have  never  conferred  with  him  concerning  them.  I  have 
chosen  to  reply  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  without  conferring  with 
my  colleague ;  and  as  he  is  now  present  (Mr.  C.  having  just  en- 
tered the  Chamber),  I  will  leave  to  himself  the  reference  which  I 
intended  to  have  made,  if  he  had  not  appeared  in  his  seat,  to  the 
other  comments  on  his  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  his  explanation,  he  will  make  himself  understood.  He 
has  always  thought  and  spoken  for  himself  with  intrepidity,  and 
requires  no  interpreter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  seat).  What  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate  ?     Is  there  any,  Sir  ? 

The  Vice-President.  There  is  no  question  pending.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  must  express  my  great  regret,  that  a 
member  of  this  body,  in  my  absence  this  morning — ^before 
the  hour  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  should  have 
employed  himself  in  commenting  on  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  important  issues  now  under  discussion.  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Did  he  accuse  me  of  disunion  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  insinuate  that  ? 

[Mr.  Foote  explained.  He  did  not  intend  to  charge  the  Senator 
with  any  designs  hostile  to  the  Union.  He  went  on  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  introducing  the  subject,  and  commented  on  the  suggestion, 
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that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  South,  which  he  declared  he  did  not  think  requisite.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  My  friend  from  Mississippi  might  have 
been  saved  from  the  necessity  of  making  these  solemn  pro- 
tests that  he  has  never  followed  a  leader — ^for  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  the  leader  of  any  man.  When  I  speak,  I 
speak  for  myself, — upon  my  individual  responsibility, — and 
not  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  nor  any  other  Senator. 
Sir,  I  desire  that  my  words  shall  go  out  and  be  received  by 
the  public  as  they  stand,  and  not  as  they  may  be  attempted 
to  be  explained  here  by  any  gentleman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  the  character  of  my  remarks.  What  was 
the  great  object  I  had  in  view  ?  It  was  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disquiet  which  prevails  ;  and  could  I  overlook 
the  cause,  which  is  so  obviously  to  be  traced  to  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  the  Southern  States  to  defend  themselves  through 
Congress,  upon  this,  or  any  other  subject,  upon  which  the 
Northern  States  choose  to  act  ?  Could  that  be  overlooked  ? 
It  is  the  great  and  manifest  cause.  If  we  had  the  same 
powder  now  that  we  had  formerly,  we  could  defend  ourselves 
here  ;  but  that  power  is  gone,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness that  the  South  feels — it  is  the  conviction  that  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  here,  w^hich  has  caused  the  deep 
excitement  that  prevails  in  this  section  of  the  Union. 
Could  I  overlook  that  ?  And  what  was  my  summing  up  ? 
It  was,  that,  unless  this  ques.tion  is  finally  and  for  ever 
settled  now,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  settled  at  any 
future  time, — and  that  it  never  can  be  satisfactorily  settled 
unless  the  cause  which  led  to  that  disquiet  be  removed.  I 
said  nothing  about  sine  qua  nons — I  did  not  allude  to  any 
sine  qua  non.  That  is  an  inference  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi, — not  to  be  deduced  from  any  language  I  used. 

But   I  will  say, — and  I   say  it  boldly, — for  I  am  not 
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afraid  to  say  the  truth  on  any  question, — that,  as  things 
now  stand,  the  Southern  States  cannot  remain  in  the 
Union.  When  this  question  may  be  settled, — when  we 
shall  come  to  a  constitutional  understanding, — is  a  question 
of  time  :  but,  as  things  now  stand,  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  if  he  thinks  that  the  South  can  remain  in 
the  Union  on  terms  of  equality  ? 

[Mr.  Foote.  We  cannot,  unless  the  pending  questions  are  settled ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  these  questions  may  be  settled,  and  honorably 
settled,  within  ten  days'  time.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  South 
can  remain  in  the  Union  upon  terms  of  equality,  without  a 
specific  guaranty  that  she  shall  enjoy  her  rights  unmo- 
lested ? 

[Mr.  Foote.  I  think  she  may,  without  any  previous  amendment 
to  the  constitution.     There  we  disagree.] 

Mb.  Calhoun.  Yes  ; — there  we  disagree  entirely  ;  and 
there,  I  think,  he  disagrees  with  our  ancestors.  I  agree 
with  them.  They  thought  liberty  required  guaranties  ; — 
they  thought  that  it  required  protection  ; — and  so  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  topic,  which  has 
been  brought  up  in  this  irregular  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  accused  me  of  another 
thing, — that  I  condemned  the  whole  North  in  the  gross,  as 
being  hostile  to  the  South.  ,  What  did  I  say .?  I  stated 
that  there  were  three  divisions  of  sentiments  in  the  North 
on  the  subject.  The  first  (and  it  constitutes  but  a  small 
portion)  believes  the  institution  of  slavery  immoral ; — a 
larger  portion  believe  it  to  be  criminal  ; — ^and  all  believe  it 
to  be  a  blot  upon  our  national  escutcheon.  What  more  did 
I  say  ?  I  said  that,  whenever  it  came  to  a  question,  all 
parties  would  join  in  fighting  against  the  South. 
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[Mr.  Foote.  This  passage  in  the  Senator's  speech  struck  me  a.* 
being  too  severe.     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  explained.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains 
feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  South. 

[Mr.  Foote.    I  cannot  think  so.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  More  or  less  hostile.  What  I  mean  is, 
— that  they  declare  that  the  institution  is  a  blot  upon  our 
national  escutcheon.  Is  that  not  being  more  or  less  hos- 
tile ?  and  is  there  a  Northern  man  who  will  rise  up  and 
make  a  declaration  to  the  contrary  ?  Sir,  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  should 
think  it  proper  to  call  on  me  in  this  irregular  way,  and  at 
this  early  stage,  for  an  explanation.  If  he  differed  from  me, 
there  would  be  a  suitable  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, to  express  his  sentiments.  No,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  this  feeling  in  the  North  ex- 
ists ;  and,  unless  there  be  a  provision  in  the  constitution  to 
protect  us  against  the  consequences,  the  two  sections  of  this 
Union  will  never  live  in  harmony. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  of  disunion.  I  talk  very 
little  about,  whether  I  am  a  Union  man  or  not ;  because 
I  put  no  confidence  in  professions — I  leave  it  to  my  acts  to 
determine  the  question.  Sir,  I  challenge  comparison  with 
any  man  here.  I  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  appeal  to  him,  if  there  be  any 
man  who  has  abstained  more  carefully  from,  what  he  be- 
lieves, a  violation  of  the  constitution, — or  who  has  ever  been 
more  forward  to  arrest  all  infractions  of  that  instrument  ? 
It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  say  he  loves  the  Union  if  he  does 
not  protect  the  constitution  ; — for  that  is  the  bond  that 
made  the  Union.  If  I  am  judged  by  my  acts,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  found  as  firm  a  friend  of  the  Union  as  any  man 
within  it. 
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Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  points  I  have  left 
unexplained.  If  my  friend  from  Mississippi  (for  I  will  still 
call  him  my  friend)  wishes  for  explanation  upon  any  other 
point  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  him. 

[Here  Mr.  Foote  rose  to  explain,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  an(1 
concluded  by  declaring  his  high  regard,  &c.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  exhibits,  I  think,  a  little 
anxiety  to  misconstrue  ; — at  all  events,  he  does  not  construe 
my  remarks  literally.  He  calls  my  attention  to  a  meeting 
in  New- York,  at  which,  he  says,  sentiments  were  expressed 
that  were  favorable  to  the  South.  It  is  true  there  were 
many  sentiments  expressed  there  that  I  approved  of,  but 
I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  That  meeting  was  de- 
signed to  deprive  us  of  all  our  rights  in  California — I  like 
to  attend  to  things,  and  not  to  the  names  by  which  they 
are  called.  Sir,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  think  that  we 
should  have  the  votes  of  the  Senators  from  New- York,  and 
t^f  other  Senators  of  the  North,  in  favor  of  preserving  our 
rights  in  California.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  treating 
the  subject : — one  is  by  speaking,  and  Ihe  other  by  acting. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  most  effective.  I  had  hopes 
that  this  discussion  would  go  on  regularly,  and  I  hope  it 
will  hereafter ;  and  if  any  Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, chooses  to  comment  upon  what  I  have  said,  I  trust 
I  shall  have  health  to  defend  my  own  position. 


END    OF    VOL.  IV. 
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